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PART  III. 


OF   PHARMACY. 


T, 


HE  objects  of  Pharmacy  are  the  Freservatiotii  Prepa** 
ration,  and  Composition  of  Medicines.  In  the  state  in 
whiph  the^e  are  afibrded  by  nature,  they  are  not  always 
best  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  disease :  they  are  oftea 
liable  to  change  from  spontaneous  decompositions,  which 
require  therefore  to  be  counteracted  :  their  powers  some- 
time reside,  not  in  the  entire  matter  of  which  they  con« 
sist,  but  in  prinpiples  papable  of  being  e^^tracted,  and 
which  are  employed  with  advantage  in  an  insulated  state, 
or  under  peculiar  forms  ;  by  chemical  combinations,  rtr 
medies  altogether  new  are  obtained  i  and,  lastly,  medi* 
cines  frequently  require  to  be  combined  to. fulfil  particu- 
lar indications,  or  they  are  rendered  more  pleasant, 'more 
safe,  and  even  more  active,  when  given  in  a  state  of  mix- 
ture. Pharmacy,  regarded  as  an  art,  prescribes  the  rules  by 
which  the  operations  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects 
are  condi^cted,  and  as  a  science  unfolds  the  principles  pn 
which  they  depend* 
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The  Preservation  of  Medicines  is  generally  speaking  the 
least  important  part  of  Pharmacy.  Those  which  are 
most  liable  to  decomposition  are  the  vegetable 'productS9 
many  of  which>  especially  when  the  re-action  of  their  ele- 
ments is  favoured  by  humidity,  suffer  such  changes  as 
weaken  their  medicinal  properties.  Changes,  productive 
of  the  same  result^  are  not  unfrequently  occasioned  by  the 
action  of  air  and  light.  The  methods  by  which  these  are 
counteracted,  of  which  the  most  important  is  Exsiccation, 
belong  to  this  division  of  pharmacy.  It  includes  too 
the  few  general  rules  which  are  observed  in  collecting 
plants  lin  that  state  of  vigour  and  maturity  in  which  they 
are  possessed  of  the  greatest  degree  of  activity.  And 
there  belong  to  it  also  those  operations  which  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  unaltered  the  few  animal  products  em- 
ployed in  medicine. 

Under  the  second  branch  of  Pharmacy,  the  Prepara- 
tion of  Medicines,  are  included  a  number  of  important 
pperations,  agreeing  in  general  in  affording  substances 
different,  more  or  less  in  chemical  constitutioni  from  the 
substances  operated  on. 

The  medicinal  powers  of  vegetable  substances,  it  has 
already  been  remarked,  freqi|ently  reside  in  peculiar 
proximate  principles,  which,  from  their  relations  to  certain 
scrfvents,  can  be  separated  from  each  other ;  and  thus,  in 
many  cases,  the  principle  on  which  the  medicinal  activity 
of  the  substance  depends,  can  be  obtained  in  a  pure 
and  concentrated  state.  Resins,  for  example,  ar^  dissol- 
ved by  alkohol,  gums  by  water,  extractive  matter  by  ei- 
ther of  these  liquidsi  pr  by  ^  mixture  of  both  \  and  by  thi^ 
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separation  advantages  are  often  obtained  $  the  medicine  is 
rendered  more  certain  in  its  operation  i  it  is  more  easily 
preserved,  or  more  conveniently  administered.  On  this 
are  founded  the  various  pharmaceutic  preparations  of  in- 
fusiouSi  decoctions,  tinctures,  medicated  wines  or  vine- 
gars, and  extracts ;— -forihs  ujider  which  medicine^  are  0& 
ten  employed  in  preference  to  their  natural  state. 

The  proximate  principles  of  plants  are  sometimes  ob* 
tsuned  apart  by  other  processes,  as  by  distillation,  or  even 
by  mechanical  expression,  whence  other  forms  of  prepa* 
radon  are  obtained. 

To  this  division  belong  too  the  Saline  and  Metallic  Pre* 
parations.  These  are  entirely  the  results  of  chemical  pro- 
cesses ;  they  are  new  remedies  formed  by  chemical  combi- 
nation,  and  are  possessed  of  properties  altogether  different 
from  those  of  the  substances  from  which  they  are  prepa- 
red. 

In  all  these  preparations,  chemical  changes  are  produ 
ced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Medicines  are  also,  how** 
ever,  frequently  given  in  a  state  of  mixture,  in  which  they 
either  exert  no  mutual  chemical  action,  or  none  producing 
any  modification  of  their  powers.  This  forms  what  is  nam- 
ed Composition  in  Pharmacy.  It.is  employed  with  different 
views ;  sometimes,  for  example,  to  conceal  a  medicine,  to 
render  it  less  unpleasant,  or  to  give  it  a  convenient  form. 
And  frequently  more  important  advantages  are  attained  ; 
the  action  of  one  medicine  on  the  system,  or  on  a  parti- 
cular organ,  so  far  co-operating  with  chat  of  another,  as 
to  render  its  operation  more  certain,  or  more  powerful,  or 
even  sometimes  giving  rise  to  such  a  modiiication,  as  tp 
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produce  an  effect  diflFerent  from  that  which  would  bepb' 
tained  from  the  action  of  either. 


Pharmacy,  as  practised  i;i  this  country,  is  regulated 
by  the  Pharmacopceias  of  the  respective  Colleges.  As 
many  of  the  processes,  however,  are  necessarily  alike, 
there  is  no  advantage  in  inserting  the  formula  for  every 
preparation,  according  to  the  different  Pharmacopoeias.  I 
have  therefore  followed  a  different  method.  Taking  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  as  the- basis  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  and  adopting  its  arrangement  and  nomenclature,  I 
have  added,  to  a  translation  of  its  processes,  such  obser- 
vations as  appeared  to  me  necessary  under  each,  on  the 
theory  of  the  operation,  the  circumstances  to  be  attended 
to  in  conducting  it,  and  the  medicinal  powers  and  appli* 
cations  of  the  substance  formed.  The  corresponding  pre- 
parations in  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  I 
have  thought  it  sufficient  to  indicate  merely  by  name^ 
where  the  processes  by  which  they  are  obtained  do'  not 
differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  other.  When  they  do 
'differ  in  any  important  particular,  I  have  introduced  them 
into  the  text,  and  I  have  also  given  a  place  to  the  few 
preparations  which  have  none  corresponding  to  them  in 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  A  System^  of  Pharmacy 
is  thus  presented,  without  that  tedious  repetition,  which  is 
unavoidable,  when  the  processes  of  all  the  Pharmacopoeias 
are  regularly  introduced. 
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CHAP.  I. 

PREPARATIONS  OF  SOME  SIMPLt  MEDICINES. 

X  HE  first  Chapter  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia  is  a 
miscellaneous  one,  including  under  this  title,  a  few  pre* 
parations  which  could  not  well  be  placed  under  the  other 
chapters.  I  have  added  to 'it  some  similar  preparations 
from  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias. 

Herbarum  et  florum  EXsiccATio.    Drying  of  Herbs 
and  Flowers. 

**  Herbs  and  Flowers  are  to  be  dried  with  the  gentle 
heat  of  a  stove,  or  a  common  fire,  in  such  a  quantity  that 
the  drying  may  be  performed  as  quickly  as  possible* 
Their  virtues  are  thus  best  preserved,  the  mark  of  which 
is  their  retaining  completely  their  native  colour.  The 
leaves  of  hemlock,  and  others  containing  a  subtile  volatile 
matter,  are,  immediately  after  drying,  to  be  rubbed  to 
powder,  and  kept  in  glass  vessels  well  stopt."  Directions 
nearly  similar  are  given  by  the  Dublin  College. 

'By  drying  herbs  and  flowers,  or  expelling  a  great  part 
of  the  water  they  contain,  those  spontaneous  chemical 
changes  which  are  favoured  by  humidity  are  prevented. 
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and  they  are  rendered  capable  of  being  preserved.  The 
more  quickly  they  aref  dried,  they  retain  in  general  their 
rirtues  more  completely,  care  only  being  taken  that  too 
much  heat  be  not  applied,  as  part  of  their  volatile  princi- 
ples would  be  dissipated,  and  their  flavour  and  medicinal 
qualities  impaired.  Even  when  dried,  they  suffer  some 
changes  in  keeping,  probably  from  the  action  of  the  air 
and  light}  and  some  do  so  more  rapidly  than  others. 
Hemlock,  in  particular,  has  its  colour  and  odour  impaired 
in  a  very  short  time  $  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  exclude 
it  from  the  air,  and  likewise  from  exposure  to  light. 

SciLLA  MARiTiMA  EXSiccATA.     Dried  Sea  Squill. 

<<  Cut  the  root  of  the  sea  squill,  its  outer  covering  having 
been  removed,  transversely,  into  thin  slices,  and  dry  it  by 
a.gentle  heat.  The  mark  of  its  being  properly  dried  is, 
that  while  it  is  rendered  friable  it  retains  its  bitterness  and 
acrimony.'' 

By  drying,  the  squill  loees  about  four-fifths  of  its 
weight,  and  with  very  little  diminution  of  its  powers,  if 
too  much  heat  has  not  been  applied.  It  is  in  this  state 
that  squill  b  commonly  employed  in  medicine,  and  for 
other  pharmaceutic  preparations.  It  requires  to  be  kept 
in  a  dry  place,  as  otherwise  it  regains  its  softness,  and  is 
liable  1:0  become  mouldy. 

PuLPARUM  EXTRACTio.    Extraction  of  Pulps. 

Those  fruits  which  afford  a  pulp,  if  they  are  unripe, 
or  if  ripe  and  dry,  boil  with  a  little  water,  that  they  may 
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bootee  soft.  Then  express  the  pulp  through  t  hair^sieTei 
and  boil  it  with  a  gentle  heat  in  an  earthen  Tessel,  stir- 
ring it  frequently  that  iit  may  not  bum,  wnlil  it  attdtn  the 
consistence  of  honey*.         r 

The  pulp  of  cassia  fistula  is  to  be  boiled  from  th!b 
bruised  pod ;  and  then  by  evaporating  the  water,  to  be 
reduced  to  the  due  consistence.  The  pulps  of  ripe  and 
fresh  friutsmre  to  be  pressed  through  a  sieve,  without  pre* 
vious  boiling. 

These  directions  are  given  principally  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  pulps  of  several  fruits  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  Electuary  of  Senna.  Pulps  are  seldom 
otherwise  medicinally  employed,  and  they  cannot  be  long 
preserved  unchanged. 


The  following  general  directions  are  given  in  the  Lon* 
don  Pharmacopoeia,  for  collecting  the  vegetiible  articles 
of  the  Materia  Medica. 

^^  Vegetables  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  soil  and  si- 
tuations where  they  spontaneously  grow,  at  a  dry  season, 
and  not  moistened  with  raiii  or  dew:  they  ought  to  be 
collected  annually,  and  if  they  have  been  ke(»t  for  a  long- 
er period,  ought  to  be  rejected." 

<<  Roots,  in  general,  are  to  be  dug  up  before  their  stalks 

* 

or  leaves  shoot  forth." • 

«  Barks  ought  to  be  collected  at  that  season  at  which 
they  are  most  easily  separated  from  the  wood." 
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•/,*fJLtA^k9  2X»to  be  gathered  after  the  (Iqweta  have  un- 
.Md^dy  and  before  the  seeds  hare  ripened/'     :   '.^    :   >:■ 

^<  FlpmDbH^  are  to  be  collected  recently  blqwBv'^   \  t. 

<<  Seeds  are  to  be  taken  when  they  are  ripe^.  and  be- 
rfore  they  begin  to  fall  from  the  .plants  They  ought  to  be 
.preserved  in  the  seed  vessels."^  .  t. 


PKEPABiATION  OF  VEGETABLES.       PhatfBv  L6ikI. 

.  ,\  VegbtabXeS)  soon  after  they  are  collected^  those 
^^Cepted  which  9re  to  be  used,  in  the  recent  states  ^  are  to 
.be  spread  put JLightlyi  so  as  to  dry  as  quickly  as.  possible^ 
^ith  a  heat  so  gentle>  that  their  colour  n>ay  not.  change } 
they  are  then  to  be  kept  in  proper  vessels^  or  situations 
where  the  access  of  light  and  humidity  may  be  exclu- 
ded/' .   "        . 

««  Roots,  which  are  ordered  to  be  kept  fresh,  ought  to 
be  buried  in  dry  sand.  The  rodt  of  squill,  before  drying 
ity  is  to  be  cut  trapsversely  into  thin  slices,  the  outer  dry 
layers  being  removed.** 

«  PuLpy'TFRUiTs,  if  they  are  not  ripe,  or,  if  ripe  and 
dryy.are.to  be  ej^posed  in  a  damp  place  until  they  become 
8oftaKtI|en•pre^s.put  the  pulp  through  d.hativsieve,  after«- 
wai;ds  j}pit  with  %  gentle  heat,  stirring  frequently }  lastly, 
dissipate  the  water  by  the  heajt  of  ^  water  bath,  until  it 
has  becpme  of  the  proper  consistence.'* 

<*  On  the  pods  of  cassia  bruised,  pour  boiling  water, 
so  as  to  wash  out  the  pulp,  which  press  first  through  a 
sieve  with  large  holes,  afterwards  through  a  hair-sieve» 
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dien  tnraporate  (he  water  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  un- 
til the  pulp  attain  thef  proper  con$istence." 

«  Press  the  pulp  or  juice  of  ifipe  and  ftesh  fcuits 
through  a  sicre,  without  any  previous  boiling."  • 

OF  GUM  RESINS.  Pharm.  Lond. 

*  ■  ■  '  . 

*<  Separate  Opium  carefully  from  extraneous  substan- 
en,  especially,  pn  its  external  surface.  Let  it  be  kept  in 
the  state  of  Soft  Opiunii  fit  for  forming  pills ;  and  Hard 
0^um»  irendered.so  by  having  been  dried  in  the  hea(  of 
a  wateir-bath,  so  that  it  can  be  rubbed  to  powder.'' 

^  Those  Guii-RseiNs  are  to  be  accounted  of  the  best 
quality,  which  can  be  selected  so  pure,  as  to  require  no 
partficatton.  If  they  appear  to  be  less  pure  than  this, 
boil  them  in  water  until  th^y  b^x)me  soft,  attd  press  them 
by  a  pms  through  an  hempen  bag ;  then  put  them  aside, 
that  the  resinous  part  may  subside.  The  liquor  abote 
being  poured  off,  evaporate  it  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
adding  towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation  the  residous 
partr  and  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  the  gummy  part 
into  one  mass." 

<<  Those  GuMoResins  which  melt  easily  may  be  puri- 
fied by  being  put  into  an  ok.  bladder,  and  kept  in  boiling 
water  until  they  become  soft,  so  that  they  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  impurities  by  being  pressed  through  an 
hempen  cloth." 

<<  The  Balsam  of  Storax  is  to  be  dissolved  in  rectified- 
spirit,  and  strained  ;  the  spirit  is  then  to  be  distilled  with 
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1  gentle  heat). until  the  balsam  become  of  thi&  proper  con- 
sistence.'' .      / 

These  directSons,  for  the  purification  of  GuM^REsiNSf 
^re  the  most  proper  perhaps  that  can  be  gtren  ;  but  they 
are  omitted  by  the  Edinburgh  College^  as  it  is  always  pre- 
ferable to  use  them  medicinally,  only  when  in  that  state 
in  which  they  do  not  require  purification  i  for,  however 
castiottsly  the  operation  may  be  performed,  they  are  al* 
ways  liable  to  suffer  som^  change,  either  from  the  dissi- 
pation of  volatile  principles,  or  from  changes  of  composi- 
tion in. those  whidi'are  fixed*  The  process  is  admissible, 
therefore^  only  with  regard  to  gum^resins,  which  are  to  be 
applied  externally,  as  ammoniac  or  galbanunl,  when  they 
are  to  form  the  basis  of  plasters*  Storax  is  a  substance 
so  rarely  employed  in  medicine,  that  tbe  Ordering  it  to  be 
purified  ma^  be  regarded  as  superfinons.  The  Dublin 
College  have  ordered  its  purification,  by  digestinjg  it  in 
w^ter  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  pressing  it  when  soft  be<» 
tween  plates  of  iron,  made  hot  in  boiling  water|-**-'a  pro* 
cess  whidh  must  dissipate  its  odorous  matter,  on  which 
all  its  powers  depend.  The  directions  given  by  the  L<mw 
don  College  with  regard  to  Opium,  are  preferable  to  a 
process  formerly  admitted,  and  which  is  to  be  afterwards 
noticed,  as  being  retained  in  the  Dublin  Fharmacopceia, 
in  which  opium  is  dissolved  in  proof  spirit,  and  the  tinc«- 
ture  strained,  and  again  evaporated  to  the  due  consistence, 
—a  process  in  which  the  opium  always  sustains  a  diminu* 
tion  of  power. 
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PKEPARATiONS  FROM  ANIMALS;    Pharm.  Lond. 

ApfiP^  PR£PAHiiTA.    Prepared  Lard.   . 

<<  Cut  the  fae  into  small  pieces }  then  press  it»  liquefied 
by  a  gentle  heat,  through  linen/' 

Seyum  pejeparatum.    Prepared  Suett 

^  Cut  suet  into  pieces  ;  then  press  it^  melted  by  a  gen- 
tle heat  through  linen." 

The  design  of  these  processes  is  to  free  the  fat  from 
the  membranous  fibres  intermixed  with  it ;  but,  as  it  is 
generally  prepared  before  it  is  brought  to  the  shops,  the 
Edinburgh  College  have  omitted  the  directions  they  for- 
merly gave.  If  the  heat  be  raised  too  high,  the  fat  ac- 
quires a  brown  colour  and  empyreumatic  smell}  it  is 
therefore  usually  melted  with  a  little  water^  by  which  this 
b  prevented. 

CoRMU  usTUM.    Burnt  Horn.  Ph.  Lpnd.  (Pulv.  Cornu 
Cerv.  Ust.  Ph.  Dub.) 

**  Bum  pieces  of  horn  in  an  open  fire,  until  they  be- 
come perfectly  white ;  then  rub  them  to  powder,  and 
prepare  them  in  the  same  manner  that  chalk  is  prepared.'* 

The  base  of  horn,  like  that  of  bone,  consists  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  or  at  least  it  is  this  earthy  compound  that  remains 
when  bones  are  burnt,  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  lime ;  and  in  the  bones  of  soniie  animals,  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  and  fluate  of  lime.    The  gelatin  ef 
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the  horn  or  bone  is  decomposed  during  the  burning ;  its 
carbonaceous  matter  partly  remains^  giving  a  Mack  colonrt 
but  by  continuing  the  heat,  this  also  is  burnt  out.  The 
phosphate  of  lime  is  a  substance  apparently  altogether  in* 
^it»  though)  from  a  theoretical  view  as  to  the  cause  of 
rickets  and  moUities  ossiumy  it  has  beeQ  proposed  to  be 
given  as  a  remedy  in  these  diseases.  It  is  used  to  reduce 
substances  which  are  rather  soft  and  tenacious^  as 
opittm^  to  powder^  being  rubbed  along  with  them  ',  and 
its  powder  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  dentifrice. 

Sfongia   usta^    Burnt  Sponge/    Ph.   Lond.     (Pulvis 
Spongix  Ustae,  PA.  ,Dub.J 

.*'  Cut  spoiige  into  pieces;  and  bruise  it,  so  that  it 
may  be  freed  from  adhering  extraneous  bodies  i  then 
burn  it  in  a  close  iron  vessel,  until  it  become^ black  and 
friable ;  lastly,  rub  it  into  a  very  fine  powder.'' 

Burnt  sponge  has  been  celebrated  as  a  remedy  in 
bronchocele,  and  in  scrofulous  affections  of  the  glands, 
given  in  a  dose  from  20  to  30  grains.  It  consists  chief- 
ly of  carbonate  of  soda  and  carbonaceous  matter ;  but  it 
has  been  stated  as  a  reasdn  for  its  being  retained  in  the 
London  Pharmacopceia,  that  it  produces  effects  as  a  me- 
dicine, which  are  not  to  be  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  the 
alkali  and  t:harcoal  alone. 

Burnt  sponge  has  likewise  a  place  in  the  Dublin  Phar-* 
macopceia,  being  prepared  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  the 
following  preparation  is  likewise  inserted,  which  proba- 
bly  affords  an  analogous  product. 
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PuLv*  QUERcus  M ARiNiB.    Powder  of  Sea  Oak,  or  Sea 
Wrack.     Pharm.  Dub. 

<<  Take  of  sea  wrack  with  its  vesicles  any  quantity. 
Free  it  from  its  impurities  and  dry  it ;  then  put  it  into 
an  iron  pot  or  crucible  with  a  perforated  cover,  and  et- 
pose  it  to  the  fire,  until  the  vapour  which  arises  cease, 
and  the  mass  become  of  a  dull  red.  Reduce  the  car« 
bonaceous  residuum  to  powder,  and  preserve  it  in  close 

vessels."  " 

<■ 

Test^  pr^fAratjs.    Prepared  Shells.    Pharm.  Lond. 

«  Wash  the  shells  previously  freed  from  impurities 
with  boiling  water ;  then  prepare  them  in  the  manner  or- 
dered with  regard  to  chalk.'' 

This  process  -is  designed  to  give  a  carbonate  of  lime 
purer  than  the  prepared  chalk;  The  product  is  at  least 
more  smooth,  and  free  from  the  coarser  earthy  matter 
diffused  through  chalk.  It  contains  too  a  portion  of 
animal  matter,  probably  gelatin,  but  so  highly  indurated 
as  not  to  be  easily  extracted  by  water,  and  not  to  be 
liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition. 


Umdrr  this  Chapter,  the  Edinburgh  College  have  in« 
serted  a  preparation  of  sulphur,  the  Washed  Sulphur ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  the  Precipitated  Sulphur  of  the 
LfOndon  Fl^macopc^ia. 
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SulpAur  subumatum    lotum.     Washed  Sublimed 
Sulphur. 

<<  Take  of  Sublimed  Sulphury  one  pound ;  Water^  four 
pounds.  Boil  the  sulphur  for  a  short  time  in  the  water^ 
then  pour  off  this  wateri  and  adding  cold  water  wash 
away  all  the  acid ;  lastlji  dry  the  sulphur."  A  similar 
process  has  a  place  in  the  Dublin  and  London  Pharma- 
copceias. 

The  sublimation  of  sulphur  is  usually  conducted  on  a 
large  iscale,  and  the  vapours  of  the  sulphur,  which  first 
risei  receiving  a  little  oxygen  from  the  atmospheric  air 
of  the  subliming  vessel,  or  of  the  chamber  in  which  they 
are  condensed,  a  slight  degree  of  acidity  is  liable  to  be 
acquired,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  process  to  remove. 
Any  acidity,  however,  is  so  slight,  that  it  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible in  the  sublimed  sulphur  of  the  shops ;  the  pro* 
cess  is  therefore  superfluous,  and  is  never  attended  ta 

Sulphur  PRJECiPiTATUM.  Precipitated  Sulphur.  Pharm* 
Lend, 

<<  Take  of  Sublimed  Sulphur,  one  pound ;  Lime  recent- 
ly prepared,  three  pounds.  Boil  the  sulphur  and  the  lime 
together  in  water  \  strain  the  liquor  through  paper,  and 
drop  into  it  muriatic  acid,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  precipitate  the  sulphur.  Lastly,  pouring  water  on 
this  frequently,  wadi  it  until  it  remain  tasteless." 

The  sulphur  is  iu  the  first  stage  of  this  process  com- 
bined with  the  lime;  and,  at  the  same  ixmepl^s  always 
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happens  when  sulphur  is  enabled  to  act  on  wateri  by  the 
resulting  affinity  of  an  alkaline  basej  a  decomposition  of 
a  portion  of  the  water  takes  place ;  its  oxygen  unites  with 
a  little  of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  sulphuric  acid,  with 
which  part  of  the  base  combines  $  the  hydrogen  of  the 
decomposed  water  unites  with  another  portion  of  suU 
phur,  forming  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  this  enters 
into  combination  with  the  remaining  sulphur,  and  base, 
and  by  its  affinity  prevents  any  farther  decomposi- 
tion. The  solution,  therefore,  neglecting  the  smaH 
portion  of  sulphate  which  it  may  contain,  is  a  ter- 
nary  compound  of  sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
the  alkaline  or  earthy  base»  When  an  add  is  added,  it 
combines  with  the  base,  and  precipitates  the  sulphur* 
while  the  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  dis- 
engaged in  the  elastic  fohn.  In  the  present  process,, 
therefore,  the  solution  obtained  by  boiling  the  lime  and 
sulphur,  is  a  compound  of  these  with  sulphuretted  hy« 
drogen,  what  may  be  named  a  Sulphuretted  Hydro-sul- 
phuret  of  Lime.  On  adding  muriatic  acid,  it  combines 
with  the  lime ;  and  this  muriate  of  lime  being  very  solu- 
ble, remains  dissolved  in  the  water ;  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen is  disengaged ;  and  the  sulphur  being  insoluble 
is  precipitated. 

The  process,  under  this  point  of  view,  may  be  suppos- 
ed to  have  no  object,  as  the  sulphur  is  merely  recovered ; 
and  it  cannot  indeed  be  said  to  have  much  advantaget 
The  precipitated  sulphur,  however,  is  of  a  whiter  colour 
than  \$ublirned   sulphur*  and   is  therefore  preferred  in 
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making  sulphur  ointment,  the  only  purpose  to  which  it  is 
applied.  This  whiteness  maybe  owing  either  to  its  state 
of  aggregation,  or  to  its  combination  with  a  little  water, 
for  the  yellow  colour  is  restored  on  melting  it.  That  it 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  water,  is  rendered  probable, 
from  the  same  whiteness  being  produced  by  dropping 
water  on  melted  sulphujp,  or  receiving  the  vapours  of 
sulphur  in  a  vessel  filled  with  watery  vapour.  Common 
sulphur,  it  appears  from  recent  experiments,  contains  hy- 
drogen with  a  little  oxygen ;  and  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  precipitated  sulphur  may  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  hydrogen,  whichvit  may  attract  in  its  precipitation. 
The  whiteness  of  the  precipitated  sulphur  of  the  shops 
is  usually  increased  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydro<sulphuret  of  lime,  not  by  muriatic, 
but  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphate  of  lime  being  thrown 
dawn,  intimately  mingled  with  the  sulphur.  This  ren« 
ders  It  less  fit  for  internal  administration. 
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COICSERVJE. — CONSERVES. 


CoMSEETEs  are  oompoftitiqQS  of  fredi  vtgetabk  matter 
with  sligar.  The  ionn.  is  designed  to  preserre  sudi  va» 
getaUee  as  lose  their  virtues  by  drjfing :  to  obviate  the 
decompositio^i  to  which  this  matter  is  liablsi  three  timef  ita 
weight  of  refined  sugar  is  in  general  necessary. .  The  ac- 
tire. matter  of  vegetables  isy  however,  generally  injure4 
by  keeping  in  this  form  i  and,  therefore,  there,  is  no  eoa^ 
urn  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  a^iy  powerful  me«. 
^dtttfJtho^e  which  are  inserted  being  merely  recommend* 
ed  bf  their  agreeable  flavouri  and  being  not  used  but  as 
vehicles  for  the  exhibixion  of  more  active  remedies,  unf» 
der  the  form  of  bcflul,  pill,  or  electuary,  i      ^     v 

Jn  the  Edinburgh)  Pharmacopicia  there  ai^.  the  fpllpw- 
ing  donsenreSb    .  :  -   ;,  r    -. 

Conserva  exterioris  recentis  /ructus  CtTEi  Aif rantu 
raduk  abrasa.'  CoAsenre.  ofjthe  optsr.  rbind  lof  the 
Qrange  rasped  by  a'gt^ter; 

Conserva  Fructus  Row  Caninji  quturi,  a  s^minibu^ 
•^mmque  pubc  sollicite  purgati.     Conserve  of  the  Fruit 

Vol.  H.  B 
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of  the  Dog-hipi  carefully  freed  frOm  the  seeds  and  includ- 

I 

ed  down. 

Conserva  PetalorumTlosiE'  Gallic^  nondum  explici- 
torum,  Conserve  of  the  Unblown  Petals  of  the  Red  Rose. 

In  the  preparation  of  these,  the  vegetable  matter  is  di* 
rected  to  be  beat  into  a  pulp,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
gradually,  during  the  beating,  three  times  its  weight  of 
refined  sugar. 

The  first  of  them,  the  Conserve  of  Orange  Peel,  is  so 
little  lised,  that  it  is  seldom'  to  bis  found  in  the  shops; 
The  Conserve,  of  Dog-hip  is  smooth  and  uniform  in  its 
consistence;  and  is  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
to' which  it  is  applied,  that  of  serving  as  a  vehicle  for  ac- 
tive m^dtciiies,  under  the  form  of  bolus  or  pill.  The 
Conserve  of  the  Petals  of  the  Red  Rose  is  supposed' to 
retain  their  slight  astringency,  and  at  one  time  wap  c^le« 
bratecl  as  a  remedy  in  hxmoptysis  and  phthisis^:  It  'is 
<All  a  popular  medicine  in  these  diseases,  being  takeii  ia 
the  dose  of  an  "ounce  in  the  morning,  diffused  in*warin 
milk.  •  ■  '  /v 

The  London  Cpllege  have  united  the  Conserves  with 
the  preparations  named  Electuaries,  and  have  given  them 
the  common  name  of  Confections.  Of  those  which  cbr- 
respond  with  what  hare  usually  beeii  denominated  Con« 
serves,  they  have  retained  the  three  which  have  a  place 
in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia*  The  Dublin  College 
admit  only  the  Conserve  of  the  Rhind  of  the  Orange^ 
and  the  Conserve  of  the  Petals  of  the  Red  Ro^e. 
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SUCCI. — JUICES, 


Juices  are  obtained  from  fretH  vegetables  by  expression. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  the  sap  of  the  plants  mixed,  how' 
ever,  n^ojre  pr  l^ss»  with  the  proper  juices  ^  and  according 
as  these  are  in  greater  or  liess  abundance,  or  easily  ex- 
pressed from  their  yesdels,  the  juice  will  be  more  hrgely 
impregnated  with  them.  It  may  hold  dissolved  muci- 
lage, extractive  matter,  tannin,  and  any  of  the  vegetable 
acids  s  and  fecula  is  frequently  suspended  in  it,  with 
sometimes  perhaps  a  portion  of  resin,  difilised  by  the  mei-> 
dium  of  the  other  principlest 

-  When  newly^  expressed,  these  juices  are  generally  in^- 
pure  and  viscid  :  on  standing  for  some  time,  they  depo- 
site  a  quantity  of  mucilaginous  matter,  along  with  grosser 
impurities  \  the  clear  liquor  is  poured  off,  and  passed  re- 
peatedly through  a  fine  linen  cloth,  by  which  it  is  render- 
ed more  pvire.  A  small  quantity  of  alkohol,  generally 
about-one  fortieth  part  of  the  weight,  is  added;  the  juice^ 
on  standing,  deposites,  after  this  addition,  another  sedi- 
ment \  from  this  it  is  poured  off,  and  the  clear  liquor  is 
put  into  bottles,  which  axe  to  be  kept  in  a  cool  place* 
By  these  processes,  however,  much  of  the  active  mattey 
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is  frequently  removed,  or  chemicallj  changedt  and  the 
juice  is  rendered  comparatively  inert ;  and  biesides  it  is 
always  liable  to  decomposition  on  leepingi  from  the  re- 
action of  the  elements  of  the  vegetable  matter.  This 
form  of  preparation  is  therefore  an  improper  one  ;  it  is 
rejected,  with  proprietyi  from  the  Lopdon  and  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeias  \  and  there  is  only  one  officmal  juice  re- 
tained by  the  Edinburgh  College,  which  might  also  be 
discarded,  as  it  is  nerer  iised,  nor  kept  in  the  dixops.  tt 
is  nam^d  v 

Succus  cocHL^ARU  coMPOSiTUS,  vulgo  Succiad  Scdfbuii'^ 
COS,   Compound  Juice  of  Scurvy  GraSs^ 

«  Take  of  Jui^e  of  gcurvy  Grass,  |uioe  of  Wat«r 
Cresses  from  the  herbs  recently  gathered.  Juice  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Orange,  of  each  two  pounds  ^  Spirit  pf  Nut- 
meg, half  a  pound.  Mix  them,  and  put  aside  the  Uquor 
until  the  impurities  subside  \  then  pour  it  off/' 

This  used  to  be  employed  as  a  remedy  in  scurvy,  in 
the  dose  of  half  a  poiin4  daily ;  but  it  bail  long  been  in 
total  disuse. 


/ 


/ 
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CHAP.  IV. 

ftUCCX  SPlflSATAi  VULOO  KXTBACTA. — IITSFISSATisD  IVICB9, 
COMMONLY  VAMIJ>  SXTRACTB. 

Th«  jvk^  etpmsed  fiom  soccttlent  vegetable*,  fnqvmu 
Ij  holdi  disiolredi  or  difiuMd  through  it|  die  prindples 
in  whkh  the  medicinal  powers  of  the  phnt  reside.  Bui 
coDtaining  a  large  proportion  of  water^  and  being  liable 
to  decomposition,  the  process  of  insptssation  is  empIoTed 
to  obtMi  the  active  matter  iijra  more  concentrated  state^ 
aad  to  obviate  this  spontaneous  change.  The  prepara* 
tions  thos  obtained  are  named  Inspissated  Juices,  former* 
ly  Extracts. 

In  the  greater  number  of  ca^s,  howeferi  this  operation 
cannot  be  performed  without  injury  to  the  active  matter. 
Any  volatile  principle  is  necessarily  dissipated  ;  and  even 
where  there  is  no  injury  of  this  kind,  the^  vegetable  mat- 
ter, afe  die  temperature  requited,  suffers  decomposttionf 
eithev  from  the  re-action  of  its  elements,  in  consequence 
of  wUch  they  enter  inko  new  combinations,  or  from  the 
chemical  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Extractive 
matter,  such  as  that  contained  in  the  juices  of  plants,  be* 
comes  insoluble  from  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  as  Vau- 
quelin  observed :  this  change  takes  place  moce  rapidly  at 
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the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  as  Fourcroy  has  shewn  s 
and  T«  Saussure,  who  has  examined  these  changes  more 
minutely,  has  found  that  they  are  accompamed  with  an 
absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  a  formation  of 
carbonic  acid,  with  probably,  likewise,  as  he  inferred)  a 
formation  of  water,  from  the  union  of  part  of  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  of  the  vegetable  matter.  Such  changes 
inust  give  rise  to  alterations  in  the  medicinal  powers  of 
these  substances,  and  hence  we  cannot  rely  on  the  ac« 
tiyity  and  uniformity  of  operation  in  these  inspissated 
juices.  Even:  after  they  are;  prepared  too,  they  must  con- 
tinue to  suiSer  jk.slotr  spontaneous  decompositidn»'and 
hence  their  a^iifity  must  diminish  with  age.    , 

From  the.a^alysi«  of  these  inspissated  juices^.tlMsy  ap- 
pear to,  contain  usually  a  large  proportion  of  saline  itot- 
teCf  principaUy  acetates  of  potash,  lime  and  aikunonia, 
frequently  free  acetic  acid^  and.  sulphate  and  muriltte  pf 
potash,  and  sulphate  of  lime.  .. ;.  . 

.  The  directions  for  preparing  the  inspissated  juices  are 
given  indie  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  under , the  for-, 
mula  for  the  first  of  them,  that  of  Wolfsbane.  The  Dub- 
liaCoUegedirectr  that  the  juice,  after  expresaipii,  -abali 
remaia  at  rest  for  six  hours,  that  ita  feculencies  may^ub- 
aide  before  evaporation.  The  London  College,  with  more^ 
propriety,  order.it  to  be  evaporated  without  defpuralion. 

Succus  spissATUS  ACONiTi  NAPELLi.     Inspissatcd  Juice 
of  Aconite  or  Wolfsbane. 

* 

;  *<  The  fresh  leaves  of  the  aconite  are  to  be  bruised, 
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wad  being  idckised  in  aos  hempen  J>ag^  are  tol  he .  pre8iB(| 
itroBgly>  that  they  may:  gire  out  their  juice,  whidiiis  to 
he7f«dttced-  by.evapor^dn  in  x>pen.  vesfldSf.  heateil  Jsy 
boifieg.water  Batucated'vitfi  muriate  of  soda,.  to^lte.toiU 
mtence  of  thick  honey.  oThe  mass,  afteif  it  has  codledf 
is  t5  beriUpt  in  glassed  earthen  Yessela,  and  moistened 
wkh^allcohol." .^  '  ..• ;  h-- ■  ■        .z-Am: -r  .  ..*;.;■ 

This  inspissate  juice  isthlB-fbrm  underiwhidx  iwo\h^ 
hane^was  introduced  into  practice  by  Stoiclc  c\4ie'recom^ 
mended  it  in  gfamdnlarawelUngs,  scrofulous  and  Wnered 
afiectibnsy  gont,  and  ni  .obstinate  chroni^  rhewnirtitsm,.'  in 
a  doseiof  half-a-graiit^iii^  and  morningyiiuid-gtaduidly 
increased  to  5  or  6  grains^' .  It  is  TeryjeUbm  prescribed!. 

In  the  same  mannerare  prepared  the  fbllowinglnsf 
sated  Juices  from  the  leaires  of  thti|r  respective  plants. 


t^i 


\,- 


SUCCUS    SPISSATUS    ATROPiS    BELLADONiS.        InspisSSt^d 

Juice  of  I>eadly  Nightshade*      -n:    o        i . 

This  has  been  recommended  by  the  G^man  pi^fcti- 
tioners  hi-ichirrus,  cancer^  in  epilepJBy  andjpania^rin  a 
dose  of  one  grain  gradually  increased.  ^  It  retafis>the  pe» 
culiar  property  of  the  plant,  that  of  occasioning!  dictation 
of  ihe  pupil^  whence  it  has  also  been  -presccibed  in  amau* 
ro^.   ■  ..  .    '  ■  *      ..-..•.-■•.* 

■>■■     ■     '■■."■   •.  ■■•  - 

Succus  (FISSATD8  coNU  MACOLATi.  ,  Inspissated  Juice 

•  f 

of  Hemlock. 

Under  this  form,  hemlock  was  employed  by  Storck 
in  scirrhus  and  cancer.    The  dose  given  is  at  first  two 
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fpgia^iihini  it  tequirea  lb.  be  qiuckly  indreasied^  aiid~>it  lias 
ae  fanigtlL  hew  taken  to  the  extent  t»l  federal  dr^d^t^as)  4a 
^  day;  1  Iq  Ae  preparatioii  o£ist»tfae  narcotic  pdwer*of 
theliottiooktaeems  always  io  he  mbteijor  less  im^^oii^lt 
is  >idiD  Bleared  by  keeping,  znd  we  haVe'w  otbertest  of 
}ts:aciifity  than  ,t&e  stiengthnf  its  narcotic  odour.^  It  it 
therefore  inferior  to  the  dried  leases  of  the  .plantii  which 
aris<^i&e(#lse|f  however^ -!Uable  to  a  consiitetaUe  degree  of 
unceitaiMy,  atoirding.to»tibe  inannet  in  .which  theyhava 
bofliidaedand'f^esenreci  A  common'fiomi  of  exUbitiHl 
» that^ofrfcheinqprissated  jutce-.duide  into  pills  by  the  ad* 
^Dtioii  of  aisnffi/oient  quantity  oi^the  powder  of  the  leares  | 
Ihtt^'OB  the'whole^  die  powder  alone  is  to  be  prefaredy 
both  ^,'being' kit  general  more  actiTe  and  uniform^  and  as 
wehaveaibMofitsproperiproparatian  niore  certain  in 
the  richness  of  its  green  colour. 


» . 


< .  •< 


Sirccus  sPissATUs  HTOscrsMi  NiCjai.    Inspissated  Juice 
oC  Black  HenbsMie. 

.  fThisf  inspissated  }^|noe  retains  a  copttderabie^degree  of 
narcotic  rpMrei^  and  the.  plant  resembling  opium  in  its 
i^wratiNiy  k  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  suh|Btitpte  for 
it.  'Hie  itose  has  been  usnUly  one  grajbii  which  requires 
to  be  increased  ^  two  grains  are  perhaps  not  more  than 
equivalent  to  one  grain  of  opium.  The  tincture  has  been 
introduced^ a  more  certain  preparation. 

/  ■ 

Hie  liOndoB  College  admit  the  four  preceding  Inspissa* 
ted  Jnices^giringthem  the  name  of  Extracts.  The  Dub- 


iiii  Colkge  hivt  ioatirted  iIiom.oiiIj  o£  Hemlock  «ii4 
Henbafltf*     r,  ;i  ^t^yr        '■  i 

.'  '  r-   iTi.     ■  -.'niiii  'fir    .      "  .(/[     .-   i   'if  .■  ..      .      i\    i 

of  j^tronz-Scfnt^  Lettuce.    Ph,  Bd. 

This  .jhnt^  though,  a  mrcotict  hat  lieen  princlpaUy 
used  a»  ai  diuretic' '  It  was  recMiimended  aa  a  remcdfriii 
inptf'hf.  the  GMfoan  fxractittonc^  offonKifar 

five:gfavMi»  gradn^f' increased  to  4>ne  6t  twtr.  drachma  ;ia 
tventj*fottr  hours ;  but  in  this  country  it  has  heenltttle 

Succus  spissATUs  sAMBUCCi  NickA|  vulgo  JRfii  Sofftbucu 
Inspiss^ed  Juicei  or  Rob  of  Eld^. 

The  pKparatbn'ol  this  juice)  as  directed  in  the  Edin* 
bnq^  Pharmacopceia»  is  peculiar.  <<  Fire  pounds  of  the 
juice  of  Elder  Berries,  and  one  pound  of  Sugar,  are  to  be 
bo3ed  with.«  gentle  heat  ta  the  coesistence  dF  i!hick 
hooejlf  i 

It  has  beeli  gifen  as  an  aperient  ixr  laodefate  laxatite 
and  diuretic  in  a  dose  of  half  an  ounce,  or  one  ounce  ^ 
but  it  possesses  no  quality  to  recommend  it.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  it  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia,  it  is  merely 
inspissated  without  sugar* 

Succus   SPISSATU8  ^OMORDICA   ELATERII,  vulgfi  Elate'- 

rium.    Inspissated  Juice  of  Wild  Cucumber,  or  Elate* 
rium. 

'*  Cut  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  wild  cucumber,  and  pass 
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thibugh  a  very  fine  hair-sieve  tke*  jvice  Hghdy  e^preised ; 
boil  it  a  Iittley  and  set  it  aside  for  some  iiours  until-  the 


thicker  parts  subside.  Four  off  the  thinner  part  which 
lld4tli  'abdve»  and  ^pzx^te  the  rest  by  straining.  The 
thicker  part  which  remains  after  thie  ^training,  being  co« 
TCfed  with  a^  linen  cloth»  is  to  be- dried  by  a  gentle  heat/' 
Sin(iUar  directions  ^re  given  in  the  Dublin  and  London 
PbaormacopeeidSirociiitting  only  theiKnKng,-^aff:dii|f^ioiii 
wUch  is  proper,'iif  this  substance  be\a  fecula,  ashaeJDtcii 
usually ^iqpposeil. . 

Vtom  the  mode  of  pfeparation,  it  is  obvious  that  tbte 
consists  of  a  matter  which  had  been  suspended  in  the 
juiE^i  and  hence  it  has' been  generally  regarded  a^^  a  spe- 
cies of  fecula,  withdtit'  having  beeiiti  however,  very-parti- 
cohuily  ^athinod.  It  b  a  vejry  vbknt  catbanici  (^>era- 
tifog! powerfully  in  a  dose  of: oqe  or  tw^ 'grains.  ilt^faaiB 
beoi  ^ised  as  a  hydragogue  in  dropsy*  and  as'  a  cathartic, 
fai'dbsdnate  coBstipatioriy  where  others  have  failed,  f  'The 
violence,  and  in  some  measure  the  uncertainty  of  fts[  ope^ 
lationt  prevent  its  frequent  use  9  and  it  is  feidom  cven^  to 

befionttdin  dieshops^  •  ^      .    :  >  <*.r:..    '  t 

i>).     •••      t  ,  •  I  •♦    • 
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OLEA  fIXA  NYE  EXF11S8SA. —  FIXED  OR  EXPRESSED  OII.S. 

/ 

£xpRBSSBD  Oils '  are  distinguished  by  tfidr  unctuo^ity 
and  iasipidityi  by  being  insoluble  in  wtterandinalkohol^ 
by  being  incapable  of  volatilization  without  change^,  and 
by  GO^Uning  with  the  alkalis,  forming  soaps.  They  ex- 
ist in  the  fruit  and  seeds  of  yegetaldeSi  and  are  obtained' 
by  ei^ressiiMV  or  decoction  with  water*  Hie  former  me-^ 
tbod  is  in  general  to  be  preferred }  and  to  afiord  the  Qil 
pure  it  must  be  performed  without  heat,  which,  though 
it  favours  the  separation  of  the  oil,  communicates  to  it 
acrimony  and  an  unpleasant  flavour.  To  preserve  them  ftom 
becoming  rancid,  they  ought  to  be  kept  secluded  from 
the  air,  this  change  being  produced  in  them  by  absorption 
of  oxygen. 

A  process  in  Pharmacy  somewhat  difficult  is  to  mix 
these  oils  with  any  watery  fluid,  so  that  they  may  be  con* 
veniently  exhibited.  It  is  usually  done  by  the  medium 
of  mucilage,  or  of  an  alkali.  If  triturated  with  mucilage, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  the  oil  is  diflfused  through 
the  water,  and  a  milky  liquor  is  formed,  in  which,  how- 
ever^  th^  diffusion  is  rather  Imperfect.    A  combination 
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more  complete  and  permanent  is  eflPected,  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  water  of  ammonia^  or  two  or  three  grains  of 
sab-carbonate  of  potash. 

The  directions  for  preparing  these  oils  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia  are  given  under  die  Oil  of  al- 
monds. 

Oleum  amtgdaljb  communis.    Oil  of  Almonds. 

'^  Take  of  Fresh  Atmonds  any  quantity.  Bruise  them 
in  a  &tane*mortar,  iniclose  them  in  a  hempen  bag>  and  ex* 
pres6-the  oil  by^a  press  without  heat." 

The  oil  thus  obtained  is  the  purest  of  tl^e  expressed 
c^lSf  b^g  limpid  and- entirely  free  from  odour  cdr  taste. 
It  is  used  a|  ^  <fen>ulcent|  and  for  the  geoenl  medickial 
purposes  t^;^  which  ei^pressed  oik  are  applied. 

I9  t^e  same  n^an^er  is  to  be  expressed  Oleum  luii 

vsi'^A'^is^i]^!'  Oil  of  li'ntseedf  from  the  seeds  of  the 

plant;    Being  less  putei  it  is  used  only  as  an  external  ap- 

plication*  Usually^  it  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale ;  aad 

.  to  remove,  the  mucilage,  heat  is  employed. 

To  these  the  London  College  add  Oleum  RiCiKl». 
Castor  Oil,  ordering  it  to  be  prepared  by  bruisic^  .the 
seeds>  from  which  the  external  pellicle  has  been  removed, 
and  expressing  the  oil  without  any  application  of  heat. 
This  oil  is  usually  prepared,  however,  in  the  West  Indies 
by  decoction,  and  is  milder  than  when  obtained  by  ex- 
pression. The  Olive  Oil,  Oleum  olub  europjea,  which 
of  all  the  expressed  oils  is  most  largely  employed^  is  im- 
ported from  the  South  of  Europe. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

EIIUL8IOKE8.— EMULSIONS. MISTURA. — MJXTDRES. 

fiMULSiOMi  are  pitepuraliotis  in  which  the  eipietsed  bi 
-of  the  seeds  or  hemelSf  ftom  which  they  are  made,  is 
diffused  through  water  by  the  medium  of  the  sugar,  mu- 
e&ige,  and  fecnla,  which  the  seeds  contain.  They  may 
be  made  ffMi  Kntseed^  from  the  seeds  of  the  poppy^  and 
from  otfier  oily  seeds  &  hut  they  ave  always  ordefed  to  be 
prepared  from  idmoodst  as  being. free  from  any  disagree- 
able  flaTour  or  taste.  They  are  always  opaque  and  mil- 
ky. As  the  oil  is  metely  diffused  through  the  water,  it 
gradually  separates  and  rises  towards  the  surface.  The 
fluid  beneath  is  like  whey  in  its  appearance,  and  it  soon 
becomes  acescent  from  the  slow  fermentation  of  the  sac- 
charine matter.  The  addition  of  Tinous  spirits,  or  of  any 
weak  acid,  decomposes  emulsions,  separating  the  oil.  In 
prescribing  them,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  com- 
bining with  them  any  tincture,  or  any  substance  having 
Acidity. 

Emxjlsio  amtgdaljb  commudiis.     Almond  Emulsion. 
(Mist.  Amygdalx,  'Ph*  Lond^m^JLoiC  Amygdal.  Dui.) 

^  Take  of  Sweet  Ahmnds,  one  onnce  *,  Watery  two 
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pounds  and  ati  half;  beat  the  blanched  almonds  carefully 
in  a  stone-mortar^  adding  the  water  gradually!  then 
strain." 

The  almonds  are  blanchedi  or  freed  from  their  thin 
rhind,  by  keeping  theto  a  minute  or  two  in  boiling  water, 
when  the  rhind  is  easily  detached.  They  require  to  be 
well  beat  as  the  water  is  added.  The  emulsion  is  used  as 
a  diluent  and  demulcent  in  catarrh  and  gonorrhceai  or 
during  the  application  of  a  blistef^,''  being  drunk  ad  lihU 
tum^  and  k  is  more  grateful' ^n  any  i0ther  preparation. 

Emulsio^  cummi  mimosa.  MiLOTic^r,  vulgp  Emulsio  Art^ 
bica.    Arabic  EmuUiop.  (JEmulgio  Arabica,  Pi.  Dnh.) 

.  <<  This  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  addingi  while 
beating)  die  almonds,  two  ounces  bf  mutilage  of  gum 
Arabic.^  . 

.  It  is  used  in  the  satoie  cases  as  the  preceding^  and  frotn 
the  addition  of  the  muoibge  is  Stipposed  to  have  rather 
more  demulcent  power.  '    ■ 

Emulsio  camphorata.    Camphor  Emulsion. 

«  Take  of  Camphor,  one  scruple;  blanched  Sweet 
Almonds,  two  drachms ;  Refined  Sugar,  one  drachm ; 
Water,  six  ounces :  Let  it  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Almond  Emulsion." ' 

Camphor  is  less  apt  to  occasion  nausea  or  uneasiness 
at  the  stomach  when  gi^i^en  in  a  liquid  than  when  in  a 
solid  form;  and  this  is-ofie  bf  the  best  forms  of  prepara- 
tion, the  camj^ior  being  completely  .diffused.  Its  dose  is 
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two  ounces,  but  as  this  narcotic  is  not  moch  Employed 
internally  in  nuxUm  practice,  the  capiphor  emulsion  is 
not  often  prescrS>ed«  . 


MISTUAA. — MIXTURES. 

To  the  preparations  named  Emulsions,  the  London 
College  have  extended  the  general  name  of  Mixture, 
which  is  employed  in  Pharmacy  to  idenote  diose  prepara* 
tions  in  which  different  ingredients  are  mingled  together 
in  the  liquid  form,  otinvrhich  solid' substances' are  dif- 
fused through  liquids  by  the  medium  of  mucilaginous  or 
saccharine  matter.  And  iinder  .this  name  irf:Mtttur» 
iire  inserted  several'  compound  medicines,  both  in  th^ 
London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  of  whkh  it  is  necesr 
tary  to  take  notice.  Some,  of  these  had  formerly  a. place 
in  die  Edinburgh  Pfaarmacopceia;  but  they  hate  hwa 
discarded,  probably  from  the  .consideration  that  diey 
must  always  be  prepared  extemporaneously,  and  m^y 
therefore  be  varied  according  to  the  intention  of  tbf 
prescriber. 

MisTURA  AMMONiAOi.    Gum  Ammoniac  Mixture.  Ph. 

jLond.    (Lac  Ammoniac*  Ph.  Dub.) 

**  'if'ake  of  Gum  Aipmoniac,  tMfo  drachms ;  Water,  half 
a  pint,  I'riturate  the  ami^oniac  with  the  water  poured 
00  it  gradually  until  they  are  intimately  mixed."  In  the 
Publin  Fhs^xmacqptji^ifi^pn?  drachm  of  Gum  Ammoniac  is 
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diSiised  by  ftkurltton  in  eightoune^  of  Pennyroyal  Wa^ 
ter>  and  the  mixture  is  strained  tbrongb  a  linen  doth*  - 

In  these  mixtures  the  resinous  matter  Jt  suspended  ni 
the  water  by  the  medium  of  the  gum,  and  a  milky  liquor 
is  formed.  From  this  themin  subsides  slowly.  Under 
this  form  this  gum- resin  is  sometimes  prescribed  as  an 
expectorant,  the  dose  of  the  mixture  being  from  half  an 

ounce  to  an  opnce..'  :. , 

•  ■'         •       •   ■ 

MisTU&A  AssAFOETiDiB.      AssafcBtida  Mixture.     Ph. 
Lond^  (l«ac:  Assafcetidx,  Ph.  Dub.) 

M  Take  of  Assaftetida,  two  drachms }  Water^ .  half  a 
pintv  Rub  the  assafbctida  witfc  ^  water  addM  gnh 
dually  until  they  are  perfectly  miked."  In  the  Publi|i 
i%araiacop4tta,  one  drachm,  of  Assafcettda  is/4iflFU«€4  t|y 
trituration  id  eight  ounces  of  Peniiyroyal  Water. .       j  j 

The  rem  of^  the  assafoptida  is  til  this  mixture  likewjai^ 
suspended  in  the  water  by  llie  medium  of  the  gum* ;  lit 
ill  a  form  under  vliich  this'fcetid.  drug  is  prescribe. in 
the  hysteric  ^roxysm,  from  half:  an  ounce  to  an  oun^ 
being  given  and  repeated  at  short  interrals*  .  ■  .{ . 


li 


MiSTUKA  Camphorje.    Camphor  Mixture.    Ph.  Lond« 
'  (Mistura  Gampborata,  Ph.  DubJf    .     ^  :  i\ 

<<  Take  of  Camphor,  half  a  drachlkrt  Rectified  Spiritt 

ten  minims;  Water,  a  pint.'    Rub  the  Camphor  first 

'  ■'      .  -  .* 

with  the  spirit^  th^n  add  the  water  gradually,  and  strain.^ 
In  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  the  preparatioti  is  a  little 
(Afferent ;  one  scruple  of  Camphor  being  nibbed  with  ten 


^1^  el  Ttii^ei  spirit  i  h^f  itf  buhce  bf  fefinkd  m^^ 
t«i^  iddedt  skhd  M  p6tihd  df  Irdtdr,  ^rftd  tbe  Kqisor  being 
iCRAited  flitoagfli  i  liiieh  doffi. 

Boiling  water  was  fotih^jr  ordMd  in  fahtihg '  lIiU 
ttkixMre^  by  #Mch  mudi  of  iht  ciithphdt'^srzs  toMlked» 
itfldfl^yHttt^  di$tt>tttfd.  ti/th  zi  a  low'tbtip^attrf^^ 
(M  \niilr  icatcdjr  dti^dli^^  ailjr  appreciable  quantity, 
ifdd  H  cafi  B^  regsHrded  only  ^  receiving  ddotrr  and  sbitib 
degree  of  taitei  without  an^  sdch  impreghatldn  a&  shall 
communicate  to  it  medicinal  efficacy. 

MisTpRA  CORNU  usTi.  Mixture  of  Bttmt  tlorti.  Ph. 
bond.  (DetoctUm  Corkm  Cervifat.  Decobtion  of 
UtMbf>fit,  Ph.  Dui.) 

^<  l!^6  of  B<ttrnt  Horni  M(it  ountf^s  j  Onm  Arabic  ih 
^MOel^,  oii«  dunce ;  Water^  thiree  pinfs.  Bdil  ddwh  to 
hro  pint^,  ^thrring  ccmst^ilfi  itten  strain.^ 

Ttik  a  sb  absjitd  p^epayationi  ihttodae^d  al:  a  tidie 
Hh^  the  principled  of  Pharmacy  wete  n^zilf  ufllcnowrt, 
$iid  trtamed  ihef^ly  firdih  th^  mflti^nce  of  habit.  l%e 
burnt  hartshbn^t  (which  is  chiefly  phos^batb  at  lime),  is 
^^ly  insoliible  in  Water  i  th^  gulh  al6ne  tKef efore  is 
disiolted  ;  th^  hattsHbm,  by  the  cdfftlhted  boiling,  is 
<fifti8ed,  and  kept  su^rided  by  the  md^'i^grnoxis  liquid; 
litat  fldsr  might  equally  be  ddne  Without  tfins  operation ; 
atrid  when  done  h  can  cofnmunicat^  to  the  preparation 
W  medicidai  pdwet. 

Vol.  n.  C 
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MIXTUHES. 


MwTUEA  CRETA.     Chalk  Mixture.    Fh.  Lend,  tf  Duh. 

"  Take  of  Prepared  Challc,  haif  an  ounce ;  Refined 
Sugar,  three  drachms ;  Gum  Arabic  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce  ;  Water,  a  pint.     Mix  them." 

The  chalk  is  in  this  mixture  suspended  by  the  muci- 
lage ;  it  is  taken  as  an  antacid  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
ounces  occasionally ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
mucilage  and  sugar  will  not  rather  be  injurious  in  that 
Stale  of  the  stomach  which  generates  acidity. 


Compound  Mixture  of 


MtSTUKA    TERRI   COMPesiTd. 

IfOD.    Ph.  Lond. 

*'  Take  of  Myrrh  in  powder,  one  drachm  ;  Sub-carbo- 
nate of  Potash,  twenty-five  grains ;  Rose  Water,  seven 
£uidounces  and  a  half  ;  Sulphate  of  Iron  in  powder,  one 
scruple  ;  Spirit  of  Nutmeg,  half-a-fluidounce  ^  Refined 
Sugar,  a  drachm.  Rub  the  myrrh  with  the  sub-carbonate 
of  potash  and  the  sugar,  and,  during  the  rubbing,  add 
first  the  lose  water,  and  the  spirit  of  nutmeg,  and  after- 
wards the  sulphate  of  iron.  Put  the  mixture  immediate- 
ly into  a  proper  glass  vessel,  which  stop  closely." 

This,  with  a  few  trivial  alterations,  is  the  celebrated 
Antihectic  Mixture  of  Griffiih;  which,  as  first  invent' 
ed,  was  undoubtedly  an  unchemical  mixture,  the  prescri- 
ber  not  being  aware  ef  the  changes  produced  in  the  aclire 
ingredients  by  their  mutual  action,  but  which,  in  practice> 
was  found  possessed  of  peculiar  advantages.  The  sul- 
phate of  iron,  it  is  obvious,  is  decomposed  by  the  sub- 
carbonate  of  potash,,  the  sulphuric  acid  combining  with 
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• 

the  potaahj  while  the  carbonic  acid  unites  ^th  the  oxide^ 
of  iron.  The  carbonate  of  iron  which  is  formed  il  dif^ 
fused  in  the  mixture  along  with  the  myrrh».  and  both  are 
probably  kept  more,  completely  suspended  by  an  excess 
of  alkali.  This  chalybeate  proves  much  less  initating  than 
the  sulphate  of  iroii,  producing  no  unpleasant  effect  on 
the  stomach)  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  mor^  active  than 
the  common  carbonate  or  rust  of  irQn»iti  whichltbe  iron 
is  at  the  maximuii  cif  oxidation,  while,  in  the.  present 
piepsration,  it  is  ait  .the  fninimum,  is  in  a  difiereiit  state  of 
aggregation,  and  probably  combined  with  a  laiger  quantity 
of  carbonic  add*  To  pres^^rve  it  ia  this  l6w.  state  of  oxi- 
datioq,  it  is  ordered  to  be  kept  in  a  bottle  closely  0f  opt ; 
but  as  iron  has  a  strong  tendency  to  pass  to  a  more  high- 
ly oxidated  state,  and*  suffers  this  change  very  rapidly 
from  the  action  of  the  air,  it  is  preferable  that  the  prepa- 
tati<m  should  be  always  extemporaneously  made*  Grif* 
fith's  Mixture  was  employed  as  a  remedy  in  hectic  fever, 
in  chlorosis,  and  other  diseases  in  which  iron  is.  given  as 
a  tonic.  The  mixture  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  is  nearly  of  the  same  strength,  may  be  given  in 
the  same  cases  in  a  dose  of  an  ounce  once  or  twice  a- 
day. 

MisTUHA  GUAiACi.     Guaiac  Mixture.    Ph.  Lond. 

**  Take  of  the  Gum-Resin  of  Guaiac,  a  drachm  and  2^ 
half;  Refined  Sugar,  two  drachms;  Mucilage  of  Gum 
Arabic,  two  fluidrachms  ;  Cinnamon  Water>  eight 
fluidounces.     Rub  the  guaiac  with  the  sugar,  then  with 
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uixivntM^ 


dbc/  modlage^  adding  gradvali^^whitil  th^dtf  vak«  rttbkid 
tiDj^tiieiri  die  ^Sinnamda  water;'*    .. 

Tbi»«iiay  be  a  con^Oliient  fofttif  M  th«i-  etl^ilntiM  ^f 
guaiac,  though  theM  appeiin  t»  to  no  gr«at  ad^sints^  iti 
multiplying  these  exteinpofanc(oU8  pr^acripttons.  '' 


i  < 


MiSTUEA  MOscHi.    Mttd(  Mixtutt*    Ph.  LondT 

<^  IJlhe^dF  Miisk^  Gvuik  Atabic,  Refitted  Sugat,  tf 
eaofa  opedtadim ;  Rose  Watery^  ^k  -  t\&i<lbM6e^.  Rub 
the  musk  with  the  sugar,  then  wilk  die  guflfy  and  idd 
gtaduaUy  the  rose  water.^  •    -; 

The  aame  obearvatbd  appiiea  to  this  ai  to-  did  pi^Med^ 
ing'  prepafadon.  Its  do^^  whin  it  il)p¥^stti^A,  is^ail 
eiihcei  or  an  otneeand  a  half^       .<(:..:. 


■  i:.      t 


'*:.i»i  .  » 


i    • « « I  ^ 


r-  ^ 


■  /    '    > 
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CHAP.  vir. 


•       » 


14?FU9^.-~iNF.USlO.NS. 


1h99$xon  is  a  general  term*  wlii<A  might  be  applied  to 
that  process  by  which  the  soluble  parts  of  any  solid  are 
es^ttacted  by  the  actioii:  q£  any  fli^d  kept  in  contact  for 
some'  time  with  the  body  onmrhich  it  acts.  In  Pharmacy 
it  is  usually  limited  to  that  case  where  the  active  matter 
id  Tipgetable  substances  is  extracted  partially  or  complete- 
ly by  wateri  though  it  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  same 
process  where  other  liquorsif  as  alkohol,  are  employed.  It 
is  io  the  former  sense>  as  dJeootingan  aqueous  preparation^ 
ibat  the  term  is  used  in  the  Pharmacopoeias;  and  Infusions 
are  solutions  of  vegetable  matter,  in  water  obtained  by 
'maceration. 

Several  of  the  proxiraateifiri&CLples^of  vegetables  being 
soluble  in  water,  they  can  o^n,  by  this  operation,  be 
extracted  with  advantage.  But  tfa^re  are  others^with  regard 
to  which  it  is  altogether  useless.  Thus  the  purgative  qua- 
lity of  rhubarb  is  extracted;. by  infusion  in  water:  even 
the  cathartic  power  of  senna,  though  it  appears  to  reside 
in  a  principle  inpce  peculiarly  soluble  in  alkohol^  is  still 
obtained  by  the  action  of  watcr^  when  a  large  quantity  \^ 
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emplayedi  and  its  solvent  power  is  promoted  by  beat* 
But  the  power  of  jalap  is  scarcely  obtained^,  the  watery 
iqfusion  of  it  being  comparatively  weak.  In  prescribing 
infusions,  therefore,  regard  must  always  be  had  to  the 
composition  of  the  substances  ordered  to  be  infused.  In 
general)  mucilaginous  plsuits  yield  their  mucilage  readily 
to  water  :  bitterness  and  astringency  are  also  usually  ex- 
tracted by  water  with  facility,  and  the  aromatic  quality 
where  this  resides  in  an  essential  oil.  With  regard  to 
otfier  prpperties>  scarcely  any  general  vule  can  be  deliver- 
ed.    , 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  Qiatter  extracted  by 
infusion,  are  considerably  varied  by  the  temperature  ef 
the  fluid.  Infusions  made  with  warm  water^  are  consi- 
derably stronger  than  those  made  with  cold;  in  some 
cases,  however,  especially  with  respect  to  bitters,  they 
are  less  grateful.  In  the  Bitter  Infusion,  therefore,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  cold  water  is  directed  to  be 
used  I  in  all  the  others,  boiling  water  is  ordered  to  be 
poured  oii  the  materials  of  the  infusion,  and  t^e  vessel  is 
generally  placed  near  a  fire. 

It  is  rather  singular,  that  dried  vegetables  yidd  their  vir- 
tues to  water  by  infusion,  more  readily  than  when  they 
are  in  the  recent  state,  probably  from  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter being  more  easily  penetrated  by  the  water. 

Infusions  are  always  injured  by  keeping.  Though  at 
fir^t  transparent,  they  soon  become  more  or  less  turbid  ; 
they  deposite  a  mucous-like  substance ;  lose  their  pecu- 
liar taste,  and  after  some  time  acquire  a  putrid  smell|-^ 
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changes  bwnig  to  the  gradual  decomposltadn  of  the  Tege- 
table  matter  Aitj  hold  dissolved.  Infusions  are  therefore 
iierer  Kept  ready  prepared  in  the  shops ;  they  are  to  be 
regarded  las  extemporaneous  preparationsi  whichi  it  ge« 
iierat,  require  several' hours  before  they  can  be  jprepared. 

Imfosum  cikchona  officinalis.    Infusion  of  Peruvian 
Bark.    (Infus.  Cinchpnaei  Ph.  Lond.  Dtsb,) 

^  Take  of  Peruvian  Bark  in  powder^  one  ounce ;  Wa« 
ter,  one  pound.  Macerate  them  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  strain.^  The  fonmila,  as  given  in  the  other  Pharma^ 
copocias,  is  nearly  the  same,  only  that  tioiling  water  is  or«« 
deted'to  be  pouied  on  the  bailc'by  the  liondon  College, 
while  by  the  Dublin  College  the  maceflition  is  without 
heat. 

By  infusion,  water  is  capable  of  dissolving  only  a  small 
p(Mrtion  of  tfie  active  matter  of  bark,  and  the  preparation 
dierefore  daiuiot  be  regarded  as  having  much  activity. 
It  is  used  principally  as  a  bitter  in  dyspepsia,  in  a  dose  of 
two  ounces  occa^onally.   ' 

Infusum  digitalis  fuhpurea.    Infi^^ion  pf  Foxglove^ 
(Infiis.  Digital.  Ph.  fiOnd.) 

•  / 

'  <^  Take  of  the  dfM  leaves  of  Foxglove,  one  drachm  ; 
Boiling  Water,  eight  ounces ;  Spirit  of  Cinnamon,  one 
ounce.    Macerate  for  four  hourS)  and  strain.** 

Infusion  is  the  form  under  which  Dr  Withering,  who 
introduced  the  use  of  digitalis  in  dropsy,  recommended  it, 
to  be  given,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  the  best  form  unde;r 


4Q  ltiFVSlQ}i^ 

di^^ncp  iijflt9  t^  London  Pb^w^fipfl?!^.    |^  ^4«S  » 

au^xwiw  \2kATkl^i(fe  ^iday,  3^4  ^ntii»J^4  W"^  )Sfe%f  A^lS 
of  the  remedy  appear. 

''  ■     '     t     '   ^     ■'         ■ 

^marum.     Compound  Infv^ic^i  of  Geji;^i^n.   .(Jpfus. 
Gentianap,  PA.  i^ond^  P^^*) 

Jf  Tpke,4rf,  (5©mw  Rwt  <PH<^:telf.  aii:(>ungp4  JJr}^ 
Qrapg(a-P^/5l  br^i^edi  on?  ,4r^tan  i  Co»if^r  SiP^dt 
bruUfdi  hftlfc  *  drai^M  'f .  0*l«ted  Alkqhplj  fpur  Q,\>npejB  i 
"WatiBr,  opie  ^»]pfl^  First  pour  on  tfe?  alk^hpji  ;iQd  uft<i)i^ 
^  three  hours  the  water;  then  macerate  without  heat^ijF^ir 
twelve  Hoiii;s,  a^d  strain*'-  .     -.  ,i      :    .. 

This  bitter .  ipfusAOt^  is  employed  in  dysp^^sU :  9  9Uf- 
fitient  qu;4ntity  of  all(ohpl  is.^dded  to  sm4  the  solfPiM 
pgwer  of  the  water,  and  to  pfesei^e  the  infusion  il^vfi 
spontaneous  decomposition,  while,  tber^  is  npt  sp  9)U<;h 
^s  to  give  spiritous  pungency.  It  is  therefore  better 
adapted  to  contintied  use  than  the  bitter  tinctures.  Its 
dose  is  two  ounces  occasionally.  The  Dublin  GiUege 
h^ve  a  similar  prepaca^ionj  under  f h#>  samo  ^^me,.  The 
liondon  College  cmi0;  the  aU^>hol  %  and  iq  zq.  iafua^^ 
which  may  be  ajw^^ys  extemporaneously  prep?redjt  a^A 
does  not  therefore  fequire  to  be  long  kep^^  thi^  is  pfrh^ps 
prfs^4l^)e,  ^8  ^vpiding  the  pernicioiis  copseciui^Q^ft  V^* 


9/^  «r4m  uhrH'  - 


{  •  1 


Injfxjsu^i  mimos^  catechU|  vfilgo  Infusupt  Jopgfucfini.^ 
Infusion  of  Catechiu     ^Infu^.  Qatec^hu^  Ph.  l^ondA 

and  a  half;  Bark  of  Cinnamon  bruisedt  half  a  dn^jb^i 
Boiling  Water,  seven  ounces ;  Simple  Syrup,  one  ounce. 
Macerate  die  «slraot  and  iKirk  ^)i  4be  Mraiev  Sn  a-eloaed 

.  T!be  .]^pp^t^o^  ,Q^tl^n  M  ?«ifr^f  tplpWf' i?  ^«Wi 
dvw:hff.?I^  ^  «*?»»  ^P  «»»flP.«T««!jr  A4r4  «?  fowt^ 

Infu^um  i^HEi  ^ALMATi.     lufusiou  of  I^llfbaj^.     (I97 
fus.  Rhei,  Ph.  Lond.) 

*^  Take  of  the  Root  of  Rhubarb  bruisedi  half  an  ounce; 
Boiling  Water,  flight- 4>iinces ;  Spirtl^  of  Giiiiianioff|  enii 
ounce.  MaoerateithtMroot  with  «he  vater  in  a  desed 
vessel  for  twelve  hours,  then,  adding  the  spirit,  strain  the 

Th^  4Q£m^,  9f  *V^fMrb  i^  iSupjMk^,  tq^jtmitt  t^^^M 
tlbft  jvir^ativ^  jthf^g  of  ^he  ajSitringent  poine?.  ft  i»  ^qp^ri^ 
ingly  u^ed  %%  a  mil4^.?jthar^j  lA  a  ^^^  f^  t&fO^r^htf^ 
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ounces.  There  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
rhubarb  in  the  proportions  ordered  ;  and  the  formula  in 
the  London  Pharmacopccia,  in  which  only  a  drachm  of 
zhubaib  is  ordered  to  eiglit  ounces  of  water,  iB  preferable, 
as  this  will  probably  afford  as  much  active  matter  as  the 
water  can  dissolve,  or  at  least  give  an  infusion  sufficiently 
itrong. 

Infusum  Rosa  gallic*.     Infusion  of  Red  Rose. 

«'  Take  of  the  Dried  Petals  of  the  Red  Rose,  two 
ounces ;  Boiling  Water,  five  pounds ;  Sulphuric  Acid, 
one  drachm  ;  Reiined  Sugar,  two  ounces.  Macerate  the 
petals  with  the  boiling  water  in  an  earthen  TesscI,  which 
is  not  glazed  with  lead,  for  four  hours  ;■  then,  having 
poured  on  the  acid,  strain  the  liquor,  and  add  the  sugar." 

This  infusion,  which  has  a  place  in  all  the  Pharmaco- 
poeiaa,  is  used  principally  as  a  moderately  astringent  gar- 
gle, in  slight  cases  of  cynanche,  or  to  check  salivation. 
It  owes  little  eUe  than  colour,  and  a  pleasant  6avour,  to 
the  petals  of  the  rose  ;  the  astringency  depending  almost 
entirely  on  the  sulphuric  acid. 

InFUSUU   TAMARINDl    INDICS   CCU   CASSIA  SEMNA,      In* 

fusion  of  Tamarind  and  Senna.     (Infus.  Sennx  cum 

Tamarindis,  Pfi.  Dub.) 

"  Take  of  the  Prepared  Fruit  of  the  Tamarind,  one 
ounce  i  Senna  Leaves,  one  drachm ;  Coriander  Seeds, 
half  a  drachm ;  Unrefined  Sugar,  half  an  ounce;  Boiling 
Water)  eight  ounces.    Macerate  them  in  a  close  earthen 
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vessel^  which  is  aot  glazed  with  kadi  shaking  frequentlyi 
and  after  four  hours  strain  the  liquor;  It  may  be  made 
also  with  double  or  triple  the  quantity  of  senna.^  A  si- 
milar formula'  is  inserted  in  the  Dublin  Pharniacopoeiaf 
Cardamom  being  substituted  fbr  coriander  seeds. 

This  combination  afibrds  a-' Very  pleasant  purgativei 
mild  in  its  operation.  The  whole  quantity  may  be  takea 
at  intervals  as  a  dose.  If  a  more  powerful  cathartic  b 
indicatedi  it  may  be  made  with  an  increased  proportion 
of  senna.  The  direction  of  not  infusing  the  materials  ill 
a  vessel  glazed  with  lead^  ought  to  be  attended  to,'  as  the 
acid  of  the  tamarinds  acting  on  the  leadj  the  infusion 
might  receive  a  noxious  impregnationu 


I.'' 


There  are  some  Infusions  peculiar  to  the  London  anil 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  which  may  be  noticed. 

Infusum  akthemidis.    Infusion  6f  Chamom'de.    Ph. 

Lond. 

<<  Take  of  Flowers  of  Chamomilci  two  drachms ; 
Boiling  Water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  them  for  ten  mi- 
nutes in  a  vessel  lightly  closed,  and  strain.'' 

Under  the  form  of  infusion,  chamomile  is  used  as  a 
bitter  in  dyspepsia :  it  is  more  grateful  when  prepared 
with  cold  water,  and  is  then  equal  perhaps  to  any  other 

hitter- 


I 
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{brtd  ibiwi^»  ^f  «9«b  to^ouoce  i  Anting  Warn*  a  fiiit. 
Macerat{»  ifli^m  Cur  iwno  Jm>od9  in  »  Ktsiftl  ligbftlf  closedt 
9!ii4t»tmQ  9  ^n  M<^.^  (jpisqpotimi  fipiikrdf  Hoi»Q-Ra« 

>.  yft4(9r  th«9  ft^in  t^^i«H»Q?ra4ish  niaybe  pifliie^^  in 
^.4imm^  if^  wHkfh  it  i^  emftloyedU  more  ()9itieidiirif 
IM  %  ^timviMnf^  ipfbiome  rbQuw^AVtis  pftrilffis,  ao4  mim 
kum  9ii^99B(f^    hi  ifm  h  «wo  ouiiciBt  tavice  Ms)r» - 

Infusum  aurantii  90^j»o?iTyM-  Cwppuili  loC^siop  pf 
Orange-Peel.     Ph.  Lond. 

<<  Take  of  dried  Rhind  of  the  Orange^  two  drachms  ; 
of  the  fresh  Rhind  of  the  Lemon,  one  drachm  i  of  Cloves 

br:«i9^  K^f  t^.  drmotej^i  S^Uiog  WMh  i^U  9  pint. 

Macerate  ipr  »  ^i^gr^io^  im.  I»9Ur  ia  a  ?^$^  Ughtly 
closed,  and  strain."  ' 

^h\$  gi^r^s  a  hitler,  /gr?jpftil,  »i|4 .9^«Wwbait  p«ogQa<« 
which  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  son>^  forms 
pf  ^jfV^psij^.    I\$  4^9^  i^  t^Jro  ouaceft. 

Infusum  CAi^pMjBis.  .  InfHsioa  of  Coloxi^bo.    Ph.  Xiond* 

ft  T^  rf  Crfombo  JRppt  (Rtttj  p9e  4r^chn{i  j  Poijing 
W4^i  >iiJ^  '^  pipt,  ^a^er^te  for  <wo  hopra  in.  ^  vessel 
l^bl^y  €|pa8d>  ^ifd  strain." 

The  active  matter  of  Colombo  is  rather  imperfectly  ex* 
tracted  by  water ,  and  this  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  bit- 


cijrspfpuc  ^ifccticyn9.    itff^  aoscr  rs  vwu  ounces* 
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Infusum  CART9PHTLLORUM.  Infusion  of  Cloves.  Ph«l4. 

«  Taice  ol  firuised  CloveSi  a  draclim ;  Moiling  t'^'ater^ 
hiffifffi^t/,  maeermfot  Htriy  bou^  Ihf  a  Vessel  iigtitl7 

'tbt  ittmitk  bddilrkhtf  ^iltigienrf^f  ih«r  db^'afti  ^ 
tracted  in  this  infusion  :  it  may  be  used  iMtit  adv^nti^ 
^  91  WzM:  iT\€  gtiittfW  stiihdhiAf  !n  sotte  fotms  of  dys- 
p^p6fi  kfRkifiohi  Mei^  k  ^^Safibh  of  cbld  ^nd  uh^aihm 
i^tdtHtOK  8tdhlbtdr,-4i  ^tsttt  Wb!d^  ii  of t«n  pirOAMftd 
iffute  die  habit  di  tAifig  ^piift^us  Cbfdialls  ti^i  B^n  tt^ 
Ailgetf  in.   • 


Invusum  cascarilljb.    Infusion  of  Cascarilla.    Ph.  L, 

<'  Tat:e  of  CascariHk  6ark  oruisedit  naff  an  ounce ; 
BdiEng  Wat^n  ^V  a  j^t.  Mbcarate  for  tWfr  hdufs  in 
di  Tds^l  Hghtly  cIosW,  atetf  stratih**  "      • 

Cascarilla  is  a  substance  fitth^ttfhit^  Sta  tttdl^ili  piiiu^ 
dee,  and  tfhet^  Jht^  itbt  a^^r  to  bd  itAietf  ^lrbprfe#^  in 
die  iiitii6diicgcm  6f  OAi  UfkiXtrls  ^  an  bffitlfi^  ]pf ^iir^- 
tion.    Its  dose  is  two  ounces.  /  (    •.   .    *- 

iNFusiHir  ctspARiiB.'  ItttvtAcfti  dt  Atigushmt.  fhi  1M4. 

«  Take  of  ft\e  Bark  of  AUjg;ftBtfutti|  Urtif^di  two 
drachms;  Boiling  Water,  half  "a  pltlt.  MaeeMtfc  Ibt 
tiro  hbnrs,  in  a  VfeSB^r  Hgbiy  de^d,  ^tid  stiraf^ti.^ 

The  satfle  remark  he^y  applies  t6  Mi  ^te^TXi^tniiS^ 
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to  the  pieeeding  o^e.-    Under  thi^  formi, however,. ingi^ 
tura  may  be  occasionally  used  as  a  ren^^y  in  dy^psia^. 
The  dose  is  two  ounces.   . 

INFUSUM  LINI.    Infusion  o£  Lintseed.    Ph.  Lond* 

.   '    '  *       •  * 

.  <<  Take  of  Xints^ed  bruised*  one  ounce;  Liquorice 
Root  cut,  half  an  ounce ;  Boiling  Water,  two  pints.  Ma* 
cerate  for  four,  hours,  nigh  the  fire,  in  a  vessel  lightly 
dosed^  and  strain."  ^ 

The  mucilaginous  matter  of  lintseed  is  very  readily 
dissolved  by  tepid  ^ater;  and  this  forms  a  demulcent 
liquor,  often  taken  with  advantage  in  gonorrhoea,  dysuriai^ 
and  sometimes  in  catarrh.  It  is  render^  rather  more 
grateful  by  the  addition  of  a  little  lemon  juice,  and  of 
the  rhind  of  the  lemon. 

Infdsum  QUAssjiB.    Infusion  of  Quassia^   fh.  Lond# 

,/ <f  Take  of  the  Wood  of  Quassia  cfit^on^^^cruplc^  I, 
Boiling  Water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  iti 
a  vessel  lightly  closed,  and  strain." 
.,;  Quassia,  is  a. very  pure  bitter,  and  its  bitterness  is  ex- 
tracted by  water.  Under  thia  form*  it  has  been  used  as 
a  remedy  in  dyspepsia.  ,,  : 

r 

Infusum  SEHNJB.    Infusion  of  Senna.    Ph.  Lond. 

.        •  •     ■  -  •  ... 

.<<  Take  of  Senna  iJe^ves,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  Qinger, 
one  drachm  I  Boilmg  Water,  a  pint." 

Under  this  form,  senna  may  be  given  as  a  purgative, 
the  dose  being  three   of   four  ounccjS.     It  b  how* 
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erer  less  grateftil  than  the  infusion  of  senna  and  tama* 
rinds  of  the  Sdinbnrgh  Pharmacopoeia*  The  proportioa 
of  lenna^  too,  appears  to  be  conddefaUy  greater  than 
what  is  necessarj ;  and  there  is  ^o.  propriety  in  prepar- 
ixig  moi^  of  the  infusion  than  iirfiat  is  required  for  a 
dose.  .  A,umilai:;infttston»  in  which  this  is  avoidedj ,  and 
in  which  cardamon  seeds  are  substituted  for  ginger^  has 
a  place  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia^ 

Infusum  siMAROtTBiB.    Infusion   of    Simarouba*    iPh^ 
Lond. 

•■  :       ■  ■   ■  '        :  .         •.  ■  ^  ■    .    ■ 

M  Tj^  of -w  the  Bark  of  Simarouba  bruised^  half  a 
drachm ;  Boiling  Water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two 
hoursy  in  a  vessel  lightly  closed^  and  strain.*' 

Simarouba  yields  its  bitterness  to  water ;  the  infusion^ 
faowereTi  is. inferior  to  that  of  quassiat  and  does  not  ap- 
pear to  hare  any  particular  adranta^  to  recommend  it. 

Imvusum  tabaci.  infusion  of  Tobacco.    Ph.  lond. 

<<  Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Tobacco^  one  drachm ;  Bdk 
iog  Water^  a  pint.  Macerate  for  an  hpuTj  in  a  yessel 
lightly  closed^  and  strain/*  ^ 

This  infusion  is  prepared  of  that  strength,  proper  for 
giving  tobacco  under  the  form  of  enema^  as  a  narcotic 
in  incarcerated  hernia^  or  to  produce  evacuation  from  the 
inttstineSi  in  ileus  and  obstinate  constipation. 


4» 


iNFtrstbirs. 


%  •  r 


iitfiiwiii  BASmHA  MMUPosiT^ra. :  GofAptfInd'  bifiiliafi 
cfMint.    Pb^Dbbi 

^bM^^nt^  j  BdHifiig  ^dtcft,  is  tnnA  a^  is  stiflitiiefft  tb 
iMm  ^i±  dtoe^*  df  htfttsimi  Hirheti  fshaitiM.  D^gM 
A^to  Ibf  Ikailf  ztt  h6Mt  Ih  a  covetckl  Vestet ;  bffadii  tM 
liquor  when  coId»  aiid  ^dd  to  it,  of  Refined  Siigat,  ti*rti 
draiphms ;  Oil  of  Spearmint  three  drops,  dissolved  in  half 
an  ounce  of'  compound  tincture  of'  cardamon.'^ 

This  is  a  grateful  stomachic,  which  may  be  use^  to  ob- 
ifizie  ^atidMM,  of  tdf  Mtt^  th&  tsMtf  i>f  lihpii^asimtintkii. 


Im^elnl  vJn.fnFAMiB«   Inftttioti  of  ViMf it tw  .  JPiii  Dtab. 

a 

hour,  and  strain  the  liquor  when  it  is  cold. 

Valerian  is  frequently  taken  m  hysteric  affections  un* 
der  th^'fbki  of  TftfttdM,  aAd'  thift  iPt^  i^Ryitt  i  ^ara- 
tion  t)f  pibpet  itrittffit.    frs  d66^  is  fMxi  6ti&  td  Mt^ 


ounces. 


/. 


/(.  i 


J  • .    •  • ;  V 


'.. 


..»  .. 


■  •  I. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


OF  MtJCXLAOES. 


1  HE  term  Mucilage,  undemood  as  denoting  a  partictt" 

hr  preparation  in  Pharmacy,  is  applied  to  solutbns  of 

gummy  matter  in  water,  sufficiently  concentrated  to  have 

a  certain  degree  of  viscidity ;  or  to  similar  solutions  ob« 

tained  by  the  maceration  of  water  on  vegetables,  in  which 

this  kind  of  matter  abounds.     They  are  principally  em«* 

ployed  as  vehicles  for  other  substances,  either  to  suspend 

powders  in  liquids,  to  diffuse  oils  or  resinous  matter  in 

water,  or  to  give  form  and  tenacity  to  pills. 

MaciLAGo  AMTLi.    Starch  Mucilage.     (Mucilago  Amy- 
fi.  Ph.  Land.  Dub.) 

*f  Take  of  Starch,  half  an  ounce ;  Water,  one  pound. 
Rub  the  starch,  with  the  water  gradually  added  to  it,  then 
boil  them  for  a  short  time.'' 

Starch  is  the  fecula  of  wheat,  and  though  perfectly  in- 
soluble in  cold  water,  is  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  and 
forms  a  gelatinous  solution.  This  starch-mucilage  is 
principally  used  as  a  vehicle  for  giving  opium  under  the 
form  of  enema. 
'     Vol.  II.  J) 
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MUCILAGO    ASTRAGALI    TRAGACANTHJE.       Mucllage   of 

Gum  Tragacanth.     (Mucilag.  Gum.  Trag.  Ph.  Dub.) 

*«  Take  of  Gum  Tragacanth  beat  td  powder,  one 
ounce;  Boiling  Water,  eiglit  ounces.  Macerate  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  rub  the  gum'carefully,  that  it  may 
be  dissolved  ;  then  strain  through  linen."  In  the  Dub- 
lin  Pharmacopoeia,  the  proportions  are  two  drachms  of 
tragacanth  to  eight  ounces  of  water. 

Tragacanth  is  not  easily  dissolved  in  water,  and^  even 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  the  viscid  mucilaginous  liquor  that 
is  formed  remains  turbid  an4  flocculent.  The^proportioii 
of  the  gum  to  the  water  is  rathet  large  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopceia,  but  it  is  designed  to  form  a  stiff  mucilage^ 
to  be  used  principally  in  making  troches. 

MuciLAGo  MIMOSJE  NiLOTiciE.  Mucilage  of  Gum 
Arabic.  (Mucilago  Acaciae,  Ph.  ZW.^— Mucilago 
Gum.  Arab.  Ph.  Dub.) 

*«  Take  of  Gum  Arabic  in  powder,  one  part  j  Boiling 
Water,  two  parts.  Digest  with  frequent  agitation  until 
the  gum  be  dissolved ;  then  strain  through  linen." 

Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
demulcent,  being  the  basis  of  the  common  pectoral  ma- 
tures used  in  catarrh.  It  is  more  generally  used  as  aa 
agent  in  Pharmacy,  to  suspend  in  water  substances  inso- 
luble in  that  liquid,  diffuse  oils  in  water,  and  for  similar 
purposes.' 
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CHAP.  IX. 


•F  DECOCTIONS. 


■* 


1  HE  power  of  water  is  a  solvent,  is,  like  that  of  all 
other  chemical  agentSi  increased  hy  heat.  Hence,  in  ge- 
neralf  the  active  matter  of  vegetable  substances  is  more 
c^ompletely  extracted  by  boiling  them  with  water,  than  by 
mere  mfusioii,  either  cold  or  warm,  the  residuum  in  the 
one  case  being  found  more  inert  than  in  the  other. 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded,  however,  from  this  fact,  that 
the  decoction  is  proportionally  more  active.  On  the  con- 
trary, though  the  water  extracts  the  active  matter  of  the 
substance,  it  is  often  much  injured  in  the  operation  :  in 
few  cases  is  the  decoction  equal  in  power  to  the  quanti-* 
ty  of  the  substance  from  which  it  is  prepared  4  in  many 
it  is  much  impaired ;  and  in  some  it  is  totally  lost,  the  de-* 
coction  itself  and  the  residual  matter  being  both  nearly 
inert. 

This  change  is  often  owing  to  the  dissipation  of  the 
volatile  principles  of  the  substance  operated  on.  AU  the 
essential  oils  are  volatilized  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  substances,  whose 
virtues  depend  wholly  or  in  part  on  their  essential  oil, 
must  be  injured  by  this  operation  :  for  this  rea^n^  aroma- 
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tics  are  always  useless  additions  to  decoctions ;  and  the 
aromatic  flavour  of  many  active  substances  is  also  lost  in 
this  form  of  preparation. 

But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  virtues  of  me* 
dicines  are  injured  by  decoction^  in  which  we  cannot  a- 
scribe  the  injury  to  the  mere  dissipation  of  their  active 
principles.  Opium^  bark^  arid  ijpecacuan,  for  instance^  are 
much  weakened  by  boiling  in  water;  yet,  when  the 
operation  is  conducted  in  close  vesselSf  so  as  to. <^}ect 
the  water  that  is  evaporated,  that  water  is  not  found  to 
be  strongly  impregnated  with  the  active  matter  of  the 
substance  operated  on.  The  distilled  water  of  opittm 
has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  six  ounces,  without  ex* 
crting  any  great  narcotic  effect ;  and  the  distilled  water  o£ 
ipecacuan,  though  it  proves  emetic,  is  much  less  so  than 
the  simple  infusion.  Since,  then;  the  active  matter  is 
neither  to  be  found  in  the  fluid  which  is  evaporated,  nor 
in  that  which  remains,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  operation,  by  decomposition  of  the 
principles  pn  \ifhich  it  depended.  It  is  accordingly  found 
that  some  such  change  is  induced.  When  a  decoction  is 
strained,  so  as  to  be  obtained  transparent^  and  is-  subject* 
ed  anew  to  boiling,  it  acquires  a  deeper  colour,  becomes 
turbid,  an  insipid  substance  being  gradually  formed, 
which  is  deposited.  This  change  may  be  owing,  eithet 
to  the  re-action  of  the  elements  pf  the  vegetable  matter 
being  favoured  by  the  humidity,  and  the  high  tempera- 
ture, so  that  they  enter  into  new  combinations,  or  to  the 
action  of  the  air  upon  it  imparting  oxygen.    There  have 
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been  eiperimetits  brought  in  pfoaf  of  this  last  ciroom- 
stance  taking  place  in  some  cases,  especially  in  the  de- 
coction of  Perumn  bark^  oxygen  being  absorbed,  com- 
bining with  the  extracto-resinous  matteri  and  forming  an 
insipid  substance.      This  in  particular  is  affirmed  by 
Fourcroy.     And  it  is  farther  rendered  probable  by  the 
experiments  of  the  younger  Saussure,  who  found  that  ex* 
tracdYe  matter,  in  a  humid  or  dissolred  state,  exposed 
.  to  the  air,   was  precipitated  alFter  a  few  days    in    an 
insoluble  state,  and  oxygen  was  absorbed ;  carbonic  acid 
was  also  formed  ;  and  he  concluded,  from  the  results  he 
obtained,  that,  while  part  of  the  carbon  of  the  vegetable 
matter  is  abstracted  by  the  iaction  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  part  also  of  its  oxygen  and  hydrogen  combine  and 
form  water,  so  that  the  residual  matter  has  an  increased 
proportion  of  carbon.     These  changes  will  be  favoured 
by  a  high  temperature :  they  are  those,  therefore,  proba- 
bly that  take  place  in  decoction,  and  impair  or  destroy 
the  powers  of  the  vegetable  substance ;  though  it  is  also 
possible,  that  chemical  changes  may  arise  from  the  re»ac-> 
tion  of  the  elements  of  the  vegetable  matter  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  any  action  of  the  air. 

From  these  observations,  it  is  evident,  that  decoction 
can  seldom  be  a  proper  form  for  the  administration  of  me- 
dicines. The  pungencyand  aromatic  flavour,  on  which  part 
of  their  virtues  depends,  afid  which  renders  them  at  least 
more  grateful,  must  always  be  impaired  or  lost,  and  their 
more  important  virtues  must  often  be  equally  injured. 
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It  is  accordingly  a  form  which  is  n6t  now*  often  applied 
to  active  remedies. 

DecoctionS)  like  infusions^,  are  extemporaneous  pre- 
scriptions. They  cannot|be  kept  ready  preparedj,as  in  a 
few  days  they  are  injured,  and  run  into  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation. They  can,  howeyer,  be  prepared  much 
sooner  than  infusions ;  the  boiling  not  requiring  to  be . 
continued  in  general  for  more  than  tenor  fifteen  minutf?^. 
They  pught  to  be  strained  while  hot,  as,  on  cooling,  a 
portion  of  the  dissolved  matter  is  frequently  deposited* 
whiph  is  as  active  as  that  which  remains  dissolved,  and 
this  precipitate  ought  to  be  mingled  with  the  liquid  by. 
agitation^  when  the  4osi^  is  to  be  taken. 


DeCOCTUM    ALTHiSiE    OFFICINALIS.      DcCOCtion    of    AI- 

I  ■  • 

thaea. 

<<  Take  of  Dried  Althaea  Root  bruised,  four  ounces  ; 
Raisins  freed  from  their  seeds,  two  ounces ;  Water* 
seven  pounds.  ]^il  to  five  pounds  ;  put  aside  the  strain* 
ed  liquor  until  the  impurities  have  subsided)  and  pour  off 
the  clear  liquor." 

The  gummy  part  of  vegetables  is  less  injured  by  de- 
coction than  any  other.  In  this  decoction,  therefore,  all  the. 
powers  of  the  althasaroot  are  ob^tained,  and  it  is  under  this, 
form  that  it  is  used.  The  decoction  is  taken  as  a  demul- 
cent, to  the  extent  of  two  or  thj:e6  pounds  in  the  day,  in  ne- 
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phritic  complaints^  in  ardor  urinx^  and  sometimes  in  ca- 
tanrh. 

Decoctum  ANTHEMiDis  NOBiuSi  vulgo  Dec(Ktum  C/iapta- 
tjuli  sive  Commune,  Decoction  of  Chamomile^  or  Com'- 
mon  Decoction, 

• 

"  Take  of  the  Dried  Flowers  of  Chamomile,  one 
ounce ;  Caraway  Seeds  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ;  W^ter, 
five  pounds.  Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain." 
This  decoction  is  used  only  as  an  enema,  and  as  a  fo- 
mentation. When  applied  to  the  former  purpose,  the  ef- 
fect it  may  produce  is  to  be  ascribed  principally  to  the 
water  \  in  the  second,  the  vegetables  are  not  more  useful^ 
except  as  retaining  longer  the  heat  and  moisture  when 
applied  to  a  part. 

There  is  a  similar  preparation  in  the  Dublin  Fharma- 
copcela,  under  the  name  of  Decoctum  CHAMiEMELi 
CoMPOSiTUM,  in  which  half  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  of 
chamomile  and  two  drachms  of  fennel  seeds  are  boiled  in 
a  pound  of  water.  It  is  designed  for  the  same  purposes ; 
and  as  an  enema  it  is  rendered  more  active,  in  the  pre- 
paration named  Enema  Catharticum,  by  dissolving  in 
ten  ounces  of  it  an  ounce  of  manna,  and  half  an  ounce 
df  sulphate  of  magnesia,  adding  an  ounce  of  olive  oil. 
When  to  this  are  added  two  drachms  of  tincture  of  assa- 
fcetida,  it  forms  the  preparation  of  the  same  Pharma- 
copoeia named  Enema  Foetidum. 
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Decoctum  cinchon-K  ovTicmALis,  vulgo  Decoctum  Cor-' 
ticis  Peruviani.  Decoction  of  Peruvian  Bark.  (Decoct* 
CinchonX)  Ph.  Lond,  Duk) 

<<  Take  of  Peruvian  Bark  in  powder^  one  ounce; 
Water,  one  pound  and  a  half.  Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  hot.'' 

The  resino-extractive  matter  of  Peruvian  bark  is  al- 
tered by  decoction  \  hence  the  reason  of  the  directions 
given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  under  this  preparation,  the 
boiling  not  being  continued  longer  than  ten  minutes,  as 
in  this  time  the  active  matter,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  as 
fully  extracted  as  it  would  be  by  longer  boiling,  and  the 
decoction  being  performed  in  a  covered  vessel  to  exclude 
as  much  as  possible  the  access  of  the  air,  to  the  chemical 
agency  of  which  the  change  in  the  extractive  matter  has 
been  supposed  owing.  The  liquor  is  ordered  to  be 
strained  while  hot,  as  it  holds  dissolved  a  larger  portion 
of  the  resinous  matter  than  it  can  retain  in  solution  when 
cold.  Hence,  after  having  been  strained,  it  becomes 
turbid  as  it  cools,  depositing  a  reddish  precipitate.  This 
ought  to  be  mixed  with  it  by  agitation  when  the  dose  is 
to  be  taken.  The  addition  of  a  little  acid  causes  it  to  re- 
main dissolved,  and  where  this  can  be  prescribed  with 
propriety  it  may  be  employed. 

Decoction  of  bark  is  used  in  those  cases  which  require 
the  free  administration  of  the  remedy,  but  in  which  in 
substance  it  sits  uneasy  on  the  stomach.     The  dose  is 
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two  or  three  ouncesi  taken  as  often  as  the  stotnacli  will 
reeeire  it. 

Decoctum  daphnes  mezerei.  Decoction  of  Mezereon. 

<«  Take  of  the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  Mezereon,  two 
drachms;  of  Liquorice  Root  bruised,  half  an  ounce; 
"Water,  three  pounds.  Boil  with  a  gentle  heat  to  two 
pounds,  and  strain." 

A  compound  decoction,  prepared  from  guaiac  wood» 
sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  mezereon  and  liquorice,  had  been 
highly  celebrated,  under  the  name  of  Lisbon  Diet  Drink, 
for  its  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  symptoms  connected 
"With  syphilis,  particularly  thickening  of  the  ligaments^ 
aflections  of  the  bones  and  periosteum,  and  obstinate 
ulceration.  Dr  Russel,  from  a  series  of  experiments^ 
concluded,  that  the  mezereon  is  the  ingredient  on  which 
its  activity  depends;  and  this  decoction,  in  which  the 
liquorice  serves  merely  to  cover  the  pungency  of  the 
mezereon,  has  been  substituted  for  the  more  complicated 
composition.  It  is  used  in  the  same  cases,  sometimes 
also  in  cutaneous  affections,  the  dose  being  from  four  to 
six  ounces  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  In  a  large  dose,  it  is 
liable  to  excite  nausea. 

J)ecoctum  GEOFFRAiB  iMERMis.  Decoction  of  Cabbage- 
Tree  Bark. 

•<  Take  of  Cabbage-Tree  Bark  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 
Water,  two  pounds.  Boil  with  a  gentle  heat  to  one 
pound,  and  strain.'' 
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This  decoction  is  the  form  under  which  this  medicine 
has  been  usually  administered^  the  bark  in  substance 
being  too  violent  in  its  operation.  In  the  West  India 
Islands,  the  decoction  has  been  used  as  a  very  effectual 
remedy  in  worms,  especially  the  lumbrici.  The  dose 
given  is  two  ounces  to  an  adult ;  if  this  occasion  nausea^ 
griping,  orjtenesmus,  which  it  sometimes  does,  these 
symptoms  are  relieved  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  In  thi^ 
country  it  ^as  not  been  much  employed. 

DeCOCTUM    GUAJACI    officinalis    COMPOSITUMj    vulgf 

Decoctum  Lignorum.   Compound  Decoction  of  Guaiac. 

«*  Take  of  Guaiac  Wood  Shavings,  three  ounces; 
Raisins,  two  ounces ;  Sassafras  Root  cut.  Liquorice  Root 
bruised}  of  each  one  ounce ;  Water,  ten  pounds.  Boil 
the  water  with  the  guaiac  wood  and  raisins,  on  a  gentle 
fire,  to  five. pounds,  adding  the  roots  towards  the  end  of 
th^  boiling ;  then  strain  without  expression." 

This  decoction  derives  its  virtues  principally  from  the 
guaiac.  It  act3  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  has  been  u$ed  in 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  chronic  rheumatism,  taken  in 
the  quantity  of  a  pound  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  has 
also  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  obstinate  venereal 
symptoms,  especially  as  an  auxiliary  to  mercury. 

Decoctum   hordei  distichi.     Decoction  of  Barley. 
(Decoct.  Hordei,  Ph.  Lond.  Dub.) 

**  Take  of  Pearl  Barley,  two  ounces ;  Water,  five 
pounds.     First  wash  off  with  cold  water  the  flour  ad- 
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hering  to  the  bailey ;  then  boil  the  barley  for  a  short 
time  with  about  half  a  pound  of  water,  to  extract  the 
colouring  matter.  This  being  rejected,  put  the  barley 
thus  purified  into  five  pounds  of  boiling  water.  Boil 
this  to  one  half,  and  strain." 

This  decoction  is  never  prepared  in  the  shops.  It  is, 
however,  very  extensively  used  as  a  diluent  in  febrile 
diseases ;  and  as  it  is  of  some  importance  that  it  should 
he  grateful,  it  has  been  judged  proper  to  give  directions 
how  it  may  be  best  prepared.  Similar  directions  are 
given  by  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges;  and  they 
have  also  inserted  another  composition,  under  the  name 
oEDecoctum  Hordei  Compositum,  in  which  raisins^ 
figS|  and  liquorice  root  are  boiled  with  the  barley,-*— addi^ 
tions  which  probably  render  it  rather  cloying  to  the  taste 
9nd  stoniach,  and  from  which  no  great  advantage  can 
be  derived* 

Pecoctum  poX'YGALiS  SEMECJE.     Decoction  of  Seneka. 
(Decoct.  Senegae,  PA.  Lond.) 

<'  Take  of  Seneka  Root,  one  ounce ;  Water,  two 
pounds.     Boil  to  sixteen  ounces,  and  strain." 

Under  the  form  of  decoction^  senega  has  been  employ- 
ed as  an  expectorant  in  pneumonic  afiections,  attended 
with  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchise,  and  as  a 
diaphoretic  in  chronic  rheumatism  ;  and  though  not 
much  used,  a  formula  similar  to  this  has  been  introduced 
into  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
dose  is  two  or  three  ounces  three  ^^  four  times  a-day. 
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DfiCOCTUM  SMILACI8  SARSAPARILLA.      DeCOCtlOn  of  SsUT^ 

saparilla.     (Decoct.  Sarsaparillsei  Ph>  Land.  Dub.) 

•<  Take  of  SarsapariHa  Root  cut,  six  ounces ;  Water^ 
eight  pounds.  Digest  for  two  hoursy  in  a  temperature 
of  about  195%  then  take  out  the  root  and  bruise  it ;  put 
it  again  into  the  liquor,  and  boil  it  with  a  gentle  fire  to 
twd  pounds ;  then  express  it,  and  strain.'' 

The  fecula,  which  is  the  principle  in  Ixrhich  the  powcfT 
of  sarsaparilla  resides,  is  not  easily  extracted  merely  by 
boiling  the  root.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  particular 
directions  to  digest  the  root  first,  and  then  bruise  it ;  it  is 
thus  softened,  and  yields  its  soluble  matter  more  readily 
in  the  subsequent  boiling.  This  decoction  is  the  form 
tinder  which  sarsaparilla  is  always  given,  its  dose  beipg 
from  a  pint  to  a  quart  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  has 
been  used  in  venereal  cases,  either  to  promote  the  action 
of  mercury,  or  to  remove  symptoms  which  have  remain- 
ed after  a  long  continued  mercurial  course.  Dr  Fordyce 
celebrated  its  efficacy  in  very  high  terms,  in  giving  reliejE 
in  nocturnal  pains,  removing  eruptions,  and  as  being  the 
best  restorative  in  the  emaciation  and  debility  remaining 
after  the  long  continued  use  of  mercury.  Its  efficacy  in 
these  aflFections  has  probably  been  overrated,  and  the 
opinion  is  perhaps  more  just  which  regards  it  only  as  be- 
longing to  the  nutrientia,  or  as  a  mere  demulcent.  The 
benefit  sometihies  derived  from  it  has  perhaps  as  fre- 
quently arisen  from  the  exhibition  of  mercury  too  long 
continued  having  been  suspended^  as  from  any  action  of 
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the  sarsaparilla  itself.  The  decoction  hat  been  used  with 
considerable  advantage  as  a  demulcent  in  dysuria  and 
niorbi4.urritabilit7  of  the  bladder,  occasioning  inconti- 
nence of  urine* 


A  PEW  DecoctionSf  peculiar  to  the  London  and  Dub- 
Im  Pharmacopoeiasi  remain  to  be  noticed. 

Decoctum  aloes  compositum.    Compound  Decoction 
of  Aloes.     Pharm.  Lond. 

^<  Take  of  Extract  of  Liquorice,  half  an  ounce ;  Sub- 
carbonate  of  Potash,  two  scruples;  ^Extract  of  AloeSy 
Myrrh  in  powder,  SaflFiron,  of  each  one  drachm ;  Water^ 
a  pint.  Boil  down  to  twelve  fluidounces,  and  strain, 
then  add  of  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamons,  four  fluid- 
oaoces." 

The  gum-resinous  substances  in  this  decoction  are  re- 
tained in  solution,  partly  by  the  solvent  power  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  partly  by  the  action  of  die  alkali ;  and  by  the 
^liddition  of  the  spiritous  tincture,  any  spontaneous  de- 
compositipn  will  be  more  effectually  prevented.  The 
composition  is  newly  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  is  said  to  be  analogous  to  one  in  use,  under  the  name 
of  Beaume  de  Vie.  It  is  one  which  must  be  very  nau- 
seous, and  it  is  not  obvious  what  peculiar  advantage  can 
belong  to  it.  As  a  stimulating  aperient,  it  may  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  two  ounces. 
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Decoctum  cydonib.    Decocidon  of   Quince'  Seed*. 
Pharm.  Lond.  .    -^  .  -or-  • 

"  Take  of  Quince  Seeds,  two  drachms ;  Water^  pint. 
Boil  with  a  gentie  heat  for  ten  minutes,  then  strain.** 

Quince  seeds  abound  with  mucilage,  which  is  extract* 
ed  easily  by  boiling  in  water.  It  is  liable  to  spontaneous 
decomposition,  and  having  no  peculiar  advantage  is  lit- 
tle employed.  .        ; 

Decoctum  dulcamar-e.    Decoction  of  Woody  Night- 
shade.    Pharm.  Lond. 

«  Take  of  the  Stalks  of  Woody  Nightshade  cut,  one 
ounce ;  Water,  a  pint  and  a  half.  Boil  to  a  pint,  an4 
strain.'* 

Under  this  form  the  woody  nightshade  may  be  em- 
ployed 'j  but  there  seems  no  propriety  in  giving  a  formu- 
la for  its  preparatioii,  more  than  any  other  vegetable  sub- 
^  stance,  which  may  be  given  under  the  same  or  any  simi- 
lar form. 

Decoctum  lichenxs.    Decoction  of  Iceland  Liverwort. 
Pharm.  Lond.  &  Dub. 

«*  Take  of  Liverwort,  one  ounce ;  Water,  a  pint  and  a 
half.  Boil  down  to  one  pint,  and  strain."  In  the  Dub- 
lin Pharmacopoeia,  a  digestion  of  the  water  on  the  lichen 
for  two  hours  is  ordered,  and  then' boiling  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

The  fecula  or  mucilage  of  the  lichen  is  extracted,  by 
water  by  boiling,  and  it  is  under  this  form  of  decoction 
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that  it  has  been  employed  as  a  demulcent,  and  a  mild  nu- 
tridous  substance  easy  of  digestion. 

Decoctum  MALViB  coMPosiTUM.    Compound  Decoc- 

r 

tion  of  Mallow. 

^  Take  of  Mallow  dried,  an  ounce  ;  Chamonwle 
Tlowers  dri^d,  half  an  ounce ;  Water,  a  pint.  Boil  them 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain." 

This  decoction  is  designed  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
decoction  of  chamomile,  that  of  serving  as  a  vehicle  for 
fomentations  and  enemas  \  and  the  same  observation 
applies  to  it. 

Decoctum  papaveris.    Deqoc^on  of  Poppj.    Pharm. 
Lpnd. 

*<  Take  of  the  Capsules  of  the  White  Poppy  cut,  four 
•unces;  Water,  four  pints.  Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  strain." 

The  decoction  of  the  Capsules  of  the  poppy  has  been 
'  frequently  used  as  an  anodyne  fomentation,  and  is  now, 
with  propriety^  introduced  Ss  an  officinal  preparation. 

Decoctum  quercus.    Decoction  of  Oak  Bark.    Ph. 

Lond* 

'<  Take  of  Oak  Bark,  an  ounce;  Water,  two  pints. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain." 

The  astringency  of  the  oak  bark  is  extracted  by  boiling 
in  water  \  and  the  decoction  is  the  common  form  under 
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which  it  is  usedf  being  applied  externally  in  haemorrboidSf 
probpsus  anil  leucorrhoeai  and  profuse  menorrhagiau 

Di&COCTUM    SARSAPARILL£    C0MP09ITUM*      CompOttlld 

Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla.     Ph.  Lond*  Dub. 

.«  Take  of  the  Simple  Decoction  of  Satsaparilla  boil- 
ingi  four  pints  ;  Sassafras  Wood  cuts  Raapinga  of.  Giiaiac 
Wood»  Liquorice  Root  bruised»  of  each  one  ounce  ; 
Mezereon^  three  drachms.  Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.** 
In  the  formula  of  the  Dublin  !lPharmacopceia;  the  propor- 
tion of  the  me^ereon,  the  active  ingredient^  ia  only  one 
drachm  to  three  pints  of  water. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  composition  as  the  Lisboii 
Diet  Drinkf  celebratedi  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
in  the  treatment  of  secondary  venereal  affectionsi  or 
symptoms  appearing  during  a  protracted  mercurial  course. 
The  efficacy  of  the  preparation  has  been  supposed  to  do* 
pend  principally  on  the  mezereon,  yet  the  other  siibatan* 
ces  may  add  something  to  its  power,  and  it  ia  perhaps 
preferable  to  adhere,  to  the  original  composition  of  reme- 
dies of  this  kind)  so^far  as  this  ia  unexceptionable.  Its 
dose  is  four  or  six  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Decoctum  ulmi.    Decoction  of  Elm.    Ph.  Lond,  Duk» 

*^  Take  of  the  Fresh  Bark  of  th^  Elm  bruised,  four 
ounces ;  Water,  four  pints.  Boil  down  to  two  pinta» 
and  strain.'' 

This  decoction  has  been  recommended  in  cutaneous 
eruptions,  but  is  little  used.     Its  dose  is  four  ounces* 
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DficocTUM  VBRATRi.    Decoction  of  White  Hellebore. 
Pharm.  Lond. 

'<  Take  of  White  Hellebore  Root  beati  an  ounce  %  Wa-^ 
ter^  two  pints  ;  Rectified  Spirit,  two  fluidounces.  Boil 
the  white  hellebore  root  with  the  water  down  to  a  pint, 
and  strain ;  when  cold,  add  the  spirit.'* 

This  decoction  is  employed  as  an  external  applicatien 
in  some  cutaneous  diseases,  principally  in  psora.  It  is  a 
much  lees  unpleasant  application  than  the  sulphur  oint^ 
menty  and  is  occasionally  successful. 

Decoctum  digitalis.    .Decoction  of  Foiglove.    Ph. 
Dub. 

^*  TAe  of  the  Leaves  of  Foxglove  dried,  one  drachm  ; 
Watefy  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  afford  eight  oun- 
ces of  the  strained  decoction.    Place  the  vessel  on  a  gen- 
tle fire,  and  remove  it  when  the  liquor  begins  to  boil. 
Digest  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain.'^ 

Water  extracts  sufficiently  the  active  matter  of  the 
leivet  of  foxglove  by  infusion,  and  there  is  therefore  no 
necessity  for  boiling  it  upon  them.  The  decoction  in 
thii  preparation  is,  however,  so  slight,  that  it  cannot  al- 
ter the  powers  of  the  medicine,  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  analogous  to  the  inf  qsion  of  the  other  Pharmacopceias; 
The  proportions  too  are  the  same,  and  it  may  therefore 
be  given  in  the  same  dose. 

Vol.  II.  E 
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SYUUPI. — SYRUPS. 


t^YRUPd  are  saturated  solutions  of  sugar  in  water,  in 
tery  infusions,  or  in  regetable  juices*  They  are  seldom 
very  active  medicines ;  and  are  more  commonly  employ* 
ed  to  render  dlbers  agreeable,  and  in  pharmacy  tor  com- 
municate peculiar  forms. 

The  proportion  of  sugar  in  syrups  is  genetally  two 
parts  to  one  of  the  fiuid ;  if  it  is  more  than  this,  the  so* 
lution  is  disposed  to  crystallize ;  if  less,  it  is-  liable  to 
ferment,  and  become  acescent.  Re6ned  sugar,  ought  al<r 
ways  to  be  employed.  It  is  to  be  melted  in  the  liquid 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  any  impurities  which  collect  on  its 
surface  when  boiling  are  to  be  renioved.  Xka  tyrnp 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  to  prevent  the  fermen* 
tation,  which  is  favoured  by  a  high  temperature.  The 
London  College  have  given  the  general  direction  of  keqp* 
ing  them  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  55^. 

Syrupus  simplex  she  comntunis.     Simple  or  Common 
Syrup. 

««  Take  of  Refined  Sugar  beat  to  powder,  fifteen  parts ; 
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Wfiter^  eight  parts.  .  DiBsoIre  the  sugar  with  a  gentle 
heat,  and  boil  a  little  so  as  to  form  a  syrup/' 

This  solution  of  sugar  is  used  merely  to  communicate 
sweetness  of  taste^  or  for  the  pharmaceutical  purposes  to 
which  syrups  are  applied. 

StRUPUS  ACID^  ApETOSI. 

f*  Take  of  Ae^tws.  Acid  (Vinegar>)  two  pounds  and  a 
half  ^i  Refifie4  Sugar^  three  pounds  and  a  half*  Boil  so 
as  to  fopm  a  syrup."  i  . 

Tlii6  9cid«l9.us  syrup  being  sufficiently  pleasant^  tnay 
filter  into  mixtwm  in  Nrl^ich  it  cannot  occasion  aiiy^  (Sbe>- 
mical  decomposition.  It  iS|  howeveri  so  mely  eaiploj- 
ed|  that  being  liable  to  decomposition  on  Iceeping,  it  is 
not  found  in  the  shops* 

Strupus  f^^y^^M  OFFICINALIS,    Syrup  of  Althxa^  (Sy^ 

*  .  ■  .   .- 

rupw  Alth«3^f  -PA.  Lond^J  , 

. :^  Tali^e  of. Fresh  Alth9^  Rpot  cut,  one  pound}  W«i»- 
Ur»:>W  pounds  5  JU/^qed  Spga^f  four  pounds.  JE^oil  tb^ 
wnt^  with  th^jcQQt  tQ  one  hiAU  and  ei^pressing  i^.«lrongiP 
ly»  strain.  Put  aside  the  strained  liquor»  that  the  impu- 
riti^^^  n^y  subsides  and  to  the  puriG^  liquor  gdd  thef  su*- 
g^  ;;thea  boil  it  so  $is  to  form  a  syrup." 

The  water  dissolving  |he  /nucilage  of  the  sdthsBa»  less 
than  the  usual  proportion  of  sugar  is  i:i9quired  to  give  it 
the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  This  mucilage  is  supposed 
to  give  the  syrup  some  demulcent  power ;  this,  however, 
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must  be  vef y  trWial,  and  it  renders  it  molr^  liable  to  spon* 
taneous  decomposition. 


..^ 


SYRUpps  AMOMi  ziHCiBEKis.    Syrup  of  Ginger.    (Sy^ 
rup.  Zingib.  Ph.  Lond.  Dub.)  ,.. 

**  Take  of  the  Root  of  Ginger  beat,  three  ounces  ; 
Boiling  Water»  four  pounds  ;  Refined  Sugar,  seven 
pounds  arid  a  half.  Macerate  the  root  in  the  water,  in  a 
close  vessel,  for  twenty-four  hours)  and  to  the  ^trtitied 
liquor,  add  the  beat  sugar,  so  as  to  n^e  a  ^ynlp.'^     < 

This  syrtip  is  impregnated  with  the  aromatic  flavour 

and  pungency  of  the  ginger,  which  renders  it  suffictenlly 

l^atefttl.      '-■ 

'-■  •• 
IStrtjfvs  ciTRi  AURAMTii.     Syrup    of   Orange-PeeL 

(Syrup.  Aurant.  Ph.  Lend.  Dub. J 

<<  Take  of  the  Fresh  Outer  Rhind  of  the  Orange,  sis 
ounces  \  Boiling  Water,  three  pounds  \  Refined  Sugar^ 
four  pounds.  Macerate  the  rhmd  in  water  for  twelve 
hours }  then  to  the  strained  liquor  add  the  sugar  beat  to. 
pO#der,'atid,  by  the  application  of  a  g«itle  heat,  form  a 
sytUp.*' 

This  syrup,  like  the  former,  is  used  on  account  of  its 
grateful  aromatic  flavour.  The  proportion  of  sugar  in  it 
is  too  small,  especially  as  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  any  dis- 
sipation of  the  water  by  boiling,  to  prevent  the  loss  cf 
tl|o  flavour  of  the  orange-peel. 


Sy&upus  citri  mbdicjI)  olim  Syrupus  Limonum*    Syrup 
of  Lemon.    (Syr.  Limoa.  Ph.  Lond.  Dub. J 

<<  Take  vi  the  Juice  of  Lemoii8  strained,  af^er  the  im« 
purities  h^Te  subsidedy  three  parts  %  Refined  Sugar,  fite 
parts  \  dissblre  the  sugar  so  as  to  form  a  syrup." 

This  is  a  pleasant  syrup,  used  to  sweeten  and  acidulate 
nuzturesi  especially  those  of  the  mucilaginoiis  kind :  thete 
are  others,  into  the  composition  of  which  it  cannot  pro* 
pcriy  enter,  from  the  chemical  agency  of  the  acid. 

St&upus  colchici  autummalis.    Syrup  of  Colchicum. 

*<  Take  of  the  Fresh  Rootof  ColchicumfCut  into  small 
pieces,  one  ounce  \  Acetous  Acid,  sixteen  ounces  y  Re- 
fined Sugar,  twenty-six  ounces.  Macerate  the  root  in 
the  acid  for  two  days,  shaking  the  vessel  occasionally  ; 
then  expressing  it  genily,  strain  it  \  to  the  strained  li- 
quor add  the  sugar  in  powder,  and  boil  a  little,  so  as  to 
form  a  syrup."* 

Colchicum  has  been  used  under  this  form  as  a  diure- 
tic in  dropsy,  the  dose  being  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
eunce.  The.root  itself  being  little  employed  in  modem 
practice^  this  syrup  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed. 

Syrupus  diamthi  caetophilli.    Syrup  of  Clove  J^uly- 
Flower.     (Syr.  Caryoph.  R.  Ph.  Dub.) 

«  Take  of  the  Fresh  Petals  of  the  Clove  July-Flower 
freed  from  the  heels,  one  pound ;  of  Boiling  Water,  four 
pounds ;  of  Refined  Sugar,  seven  pounds.    Macerate  the 
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petals  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours »  then  to  the  straia« 
^■H  Kquor  idd  tlirts  sugat  tn  powder  ^  'which  di^solte  with 
a  gentle  hieat,  )bo  iis  td  form  a  syrup.'* 

..This  sylrup  derives  from  the  flowers  a  rich  red  coteur, 
9tld  an  agteieable  flavour,  and  ftt>m  these  qaalitiev  is  fre- 
quently used  in  mixtures.  <    ' 

J'  '        ■  .    '-^      '  •     ■ 

^Syrui»us  fapaveris  ^MNiFERi.    SyTup  ,of  White  Pop- 
py.   (Syr.  Papav.  Ph.  Lond.  Dub.) 

«<  Take  of  the  Dried  Capsules  of  the  White  Pojppy, 
freed  from  the  seeds,  two  pounds ;  Boiling  Water,  thir- 
ty  pounds  \  Refined  Sugar,  four  pounds.  Mae^tate  thb 
Capsules  cut,  hi  the  water  for  twelve  hours  j  then  boil 
until  a  third  part  only  of  the  liqu6r  remain ;  and  piest- 
iiig  it  strongly,  strain  ;  boil  down  the  strained  liquor  to 
ont  half,  and  again  strain  ;  lastly,  the  sugar  being  added, 
boil  a  little,  so  as  to  form  a  syrup." 
f  The  acftiiie  matter  of  the  capsule  of  the  poppy  is  ex^ 
tracted  by  water  by  decoction,  and,  by  boiling  down  die 
liquOr  as  directed  in  this  formula,  and  in  those  of  the 
other  Pharmacopoeias,  is  obtained  in  a  more  concentrated 
state>  whether  With,  any  diminution  of  its  powers  from 
the  continued  decoction  has  not  been  ascertained.  The 
syrup  has  a  considerable  narcotic  power ;  and  the  taste 
being  agreeable,  and  the  dose  easily  regulated,  it  is  con- 
venient for  exhibition  to  children,  a  draehm  b^ing  givea 
to  a  child  a  year  old.  From  the  supposition  that  it  is 
uncertain  !n  strength,  it  has  been  proposed  to  substitvte 
for  it  a  composition  of  simple  syrup  and  tincture  «f 
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•piam ;  but  it  it  not  certain  if  theoperatiott  of  this  isez* 
actly  the  same,  and  there  is  some  risk,  that  frofti  sponta^ 
neous  decomposition^  part  of  the  active  matter  of  the 
opium  may  be  precipitated. 

Strupcs, 'RHAMNi  CATHARTxci.    Syrup  of  Bockthom. 
(Syrup.  Rbaom.  Ph.  Lend. J 

«f  Take  of  the  Oarified  Juice  of  ripe  Buckdiom  Ber« 
ties,  two  parts  I  Refined  Sugari  one  pait.  Boili  so  as  to 
fonnatymp." 

The  jwce  of  the  buckthorn  is  best  preserred  by  being 
made  into  a  syrup»  and  it  is  under  this  form  that  it  has 
been  used  as  a  cathartic  i  the  dose  to  an  adult  being  an 
onncCf  or  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Its  operation,  howerer^ 
is  unpleasant,  and  the  preparation  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend  it.  In  the  composition  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia, giager.and  Jamaica  pepper  are  added,  which  will 
eomnmnvrate  a  pleasant  flavour,  and  may  obviate  the 

f 

griping^  it  is  GaUe  to  produce. 

STRPPUfi.ROSwB  cBNTiFOLiJEi    Syrup  of  Damask  or  Pale 
Rose.   (Syrup.  Rosas,  Pi.  Lend. J 

4i  Take  of  ^e-Fresb  PiertalA  of  the  Damarfc  Rose,  one 
pound (  Boifog  Water,  four  pounds;  Refined  Sugar, 
three  pounds.  -  Macerate  the  petals  In  water  for  twelve 
hours)  thM' to  th^  strained  liquor  add  the  sugar,  and 
'hbidyso  4S  >to  form  a  sytup.'^ 

The  agreeable  flavour  of  the  rose  is  entirely  lost  in  this 
syrup  \  but  it  has  a  very  weak  purgative  power,  and  is 
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sometimes  from  this  quality  given  to  infants  in  a  dose 
of  two.  or  three  tea-spoonfuls. 

Stkupus  ROSiE  GALLiCiB.     Syrup  of  Red  &ose., 

•     

«  Take  of  the  Dried  Petals  of  the  Red  Rose^  seven 
ounces ;  Boiling  Water^  five  pounds ;  Refined  Sugar,  dx 
pounds.  Macerate  the  petals  in  water  for  twelve  hours  ; 
then  boil  them  a  lictlei  and  strain  $  to  the  strained  Kqnor 
add  the  sugari  and  again  boilf  so  ad  to  form  a  syrup." 

Water,  by  infusion,  extracts  the  slight  astriogency  and 
the  colour  of  the  rose ;  the  asttingency  has  hsfQ  sop- 
posed  to  be  at  least  such  as  to  counteract  the  laxative 
quality  of  the  sugar,  and  it  is  usually  this  sytvtp  that 
enters  into  the  compositioi)  of  astringent  mixtures. 

StRUFUs  sciLLiE  MARiTiMJE.    Syrup  pf  Squill. 

,  <<  Take  of  the  Vinegar  of  Squill,  two  pouods  i  Re- 
fined Sugar,  three  pounds  and  a  half.  Dissolve  die.  sag- 
gar with  a  gentle  heat,  so  as  to  form  a  syrup.''  .   '    i 

This  is  a  syrup  of  considerable  power,  the  active  mat- 
ter of  squill  being  dissolved  by  vinegar,  and  being  little 
injured  in  forming  it  into  a  syrup.  It  is  the  form  under 
which  squill  is  usually  given  as  an  expectorant,  in  a  dose 
of  one  or  two  drachms,  and  it  is  often  added  to  combin- 
ations of  expectorant  remedies.  It  is  also  given  to  chiU 
dren  as  9fk  emetic,  especially  in  pertussis,  the  <qperatioa 
of  it  being  sometimes  promoted  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
ipecacuan  or  antimonial  wine. 
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-SyniTFUS  TOLUXiBKA  BALSAMi,  vulgo  SffTupus  Balsam^ 
€us.    Syrup  of  Tola  Balsam..    (Syrup*  Tplut.  Ph, 

^*  Take  of  Common  Syrup,  two  pounds^  Tincture  of 
Tolu  Balsam,  one  ounce.  With  the  syrup  newly  pre- 
pared, and  removed  from  die  fire,  when  it  has  nearly 
cooled,  n^ix  the  dncture  gradually  with  agitation.'' 

This  is  an  economical  mode  of  preparing  this  syrup ; 
Imt  the-  old  method,  still  retained  in  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, of  boiling  Balsam  of  Tolu  in  water  in  a  dose 
vMsel,  and  afterwards  forming  the  liquor  into  a  syrup  by 
the  addition  of  sugar,  affords  a  more  grateful  domposi« 
lion,  die  tynip  being  impregnated  with  the  odotnr  of  the 
balsam,  without  its  resinous  matter  being  diffused  through 
kf  wluch,  as  prepared  by  the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh 
College,  renders  it  white  and  turbid.  The  syrup  is  used 
merely  on  account  of  its  flavotnr,  and  to  many  thi^  is 
father  disagreeable.  On  the  supposition  of  tolu  balsam 
being  an  expectorant,  it  sometimes  enters  into  the  com- 
posidon  dt  mixtures  used  in  catarrh. 


.1 


St&upus  viola  ODORi^TJu  .  Syrup  of  Violet.    (Syrup. 
Viote,  PA.  !)«*.) 

^  Take  of  the  fresh  flowers  of  the  Sweet*scehted 
Violet,  oat  pound  ^  B<HUng  Water,  four  pouilds ;  Re- 
finied  Sugar,  seren  pounds  and  a  half.  Macerate  the 
flowers  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  corered  glass 
or  earthen  Yessel.    Then  strain,  without  expression,  and 
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to  the  strained  liquor  add  the  beat  sugar^  so  as  to  form  a 
syrop* 

This  syrup  has' a  fine  blue  colour^  which  is>  however, 
lost  on  keeping.  It  is  a  very  gentle  laxative,  and  as  such 
is  givea  tdjnfants  in  a  dose  of  one  or  two.  tea-spckmfuls. 


V  It  remains  to  notice  those  lew  syriqis  which  have  ex- 

dusively  a  place  in  the  London  or  Dublin  PfaarmJK 

copoeia*. 

*•  "■  .    ■■    (  ■.       ■        '■ 

StrupOs  croci.    Syrup  of  Safiron.  Ph.  Lond. 

.  ^*  'Ji^ko  ot  SaffroUf  an  ounce;  Boiling .WjiitiBr^  a  pint. 
Macerate  the  aafiron  in  the  water  fcMr,  twelve  liouiis»  in 
a  vessel  %h%  closed;  then  s.trafn  the  liquor^  and.  add 
^e  sugar  to  it,';  ;.  ,  .    . 

This  syrup,  is  employed  in  oiixture^  «9firely  9ti  ac» 
count  of  its  colour* 


?j». 


SvRUFUs  Mori.     Syrup  of  Mulberry.    Ph.  Lond.   . 

*^  Take  of  Mulberry  Juice  strainedy  a  pint ;  Refined 
Sugar,  two  pounds.  .  Dissolve  the  wgar  tn '  ehe^  j  nice  in 
the  manner  directed  with  regard  to  sytup.*'  -^  '    -^' 

The  syrups  of  several  ac^ulous  fruks  hsd  fot^ttieriy  a 
place  in  the  London  Pha|inaco|^joeia.  This  is  retained  as 
ane  of  the  most  grate(uU  f... 


■   .•   / 
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\ 

Steotus  RHOKADosJ  Sf rup  <)f  Red<fdppy«  Ph.  Lond. 
(Sjr.  Papav^  Enrat.  Ph.  PuiJ)  . 

,  «•  Tidm  of  the  Rtoetit  Petals  of  the  R«d  Pbppyi  one 
pownd  i  Boiling  Water)  a  pint  and  two  lliiidouhoM ; 
Refined  Sugar,  t#9'foiuids  and  a  half.  To  ilie  iraM 
Imtted  bjr  a  watef-batbt  add  tha  petals  vf  the  red  '|^oJ>py 
gradually,  stirrings  them  oecassonally^  then  having  r6> 
moved  the  reesi^i  maderate  tM  twelto  hours  \  press  oift 
the  liquor,  and  put  it  asidO)  that  the  impmities  may  sub^ 
side;  lastly,  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed  with 
regard  to  common  syrup.**  * 

•  Hhs  syrup  ii  valued  only  on  account  of  the  fine  red 
cokmr  which  it  receives  from  the  petals  of  the  flower. 

St&upus  senna.     Syrup  of  Senna.    Ph.  Lmd.  Hub. 

<<  Take  of  Senna  Leaves,  one  ounce  %  Bruised  J'ennel 
Seedsy'one  draichm;  Manna,  Refined  Sugar,  of  each  one 
pound  i  Boiling  Water,  one  pint.  Macerate  the  senpa 
leaves  and  die  fennel  seeds  in  water  for  twelve  hours. 
Sttain  the  liquor,  and  mix  with  this  the  manna  and  su* 
gar.**  The  directions  in  die  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  are 
•imilar^  except  that  the  proportion  of  senna  is  only  htdf 
an  ounce,  and  the  fetinel  seeds  are  omitted. 

This  is  designed  as -a  purgative  syrup  for  childnent 
and  will  answer  dnis  purpose  perfectly  well ;  though  the 
infusion  of  s^mia,  SWieVenM  widi  sugar,  which  is  in 

common  use,  being. ^f^^stempdraneeulpireparstionr  ^ 
perhaps  preferable. 


•Off-' 
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Strupus  alii.    Sytiip  of  Gariic*    Fb.  Itond,         • 

<'  Take  of  the  Roots  of  Garlic>  cUt»  one  pound  %  of 
Boiling  Water,  two  pounds.  Macerate  the  garlic  in  the 
water  for  twelve  hours  in  a  covered  vessel^  and  fon»a 
syrup,  .by  adding  sugar  to  the  sHramed  Uquor/'  " 

Qarlic  has  been  employed  as  ail?  espectarant  in  tome 
fornis  of  catarrh  and  dyspnocaj  under  the  form  of  syrup. 
It  has  perhapsy  howeverf-^tio  suoh  power  as  to  entttte  it 
ta  a  place  as  iaa  officinal  preparation. 

Strupus  opii.    Syrup  of  Opium.    Ph.  Lond. 

<*  Take  of  the  Watery  Extract  of  Opium,  ei^teen 
grains ;  Boiling  Water,  eight  ounces.  Macerate  them 
together  until  the  opium  be  dissolved  i  then  add  sugar, 

r  - 

so  as  tb  form  a  syrup. 

This  is  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  syrup  of 
poppy ;  and  as  the  watery  extract  of  opium,  not  the 
opium  in  substance,  is  dissolved,  it  may  not  be  liable  to 
the  objection  of  any  portion  being  precipitated  from  de« 
composition.  It  is  not  altogether  certain,  -  however, 
whether,  in  the  preparation  of  the  watery  extract,  (to  be 
afterwards  noticed),  the  narcotic  power  of  the  opium  it, 
not  impaired,  and,  therefore,  whether  this  preparation 
from  it  will  be  always  of  uniform  strength.  An  ounce 
of  the  syrup  contains  about  one  grain  of  the  watery  ex- 
tract ;  its  strength,  therefopn,  will  be  similar  to  she  me* 
dium  strength  of  the  syrup  of  poppy. 


.'t 


*     .;  ' 
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M£LLITA. — MEDIC ATBD  U0KETS. 

HoMET  has  been  employed  instead  of  saccharine  mat* 

ter  in  some  pharmaceutical  preparations.      Combined 

with  Yin^^i  either  alone  or  with  the  impregnation  of 

Ae  actife  matter  of  Tegetablesi  the  kind  of  composition 

nsmed  Ozymd  is.  formed*    Combined  merely  with  iO'-^ 

.  fotionsof  vegetable;  substances^  it  forms  what  are  more 

exdosively  named  Medicated  Honeys*    As  these  pre« 

pmtions  have  no  particular  advantage  over  syrups^  and 

as  honey^  from  idiosyncrasyi  produces  unpleasant  eflFectt 

on  some  individuals^  they  h^ve  been  rejected  b]^  the 

Sdinburgh  College.     A  few,  however^  retain  a  place  ia 

the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias. 

Mel  DBSpyiiATUM,  ..Clarified  Honey.  Ph.  Lond. 

*<  Liquefy  hooey  in  a  water^batb^  dien  remove  die 
scum.'' 

-  Heeey,  as  k  is  expressed  from  the  comb»  is  liable  (e 
contain  wax  and  other  impurities.  Whe;i  the  honey  is 
liquefied,  these,  in  a  great  measure,  separate  and  rise  to 
the  surface,;  s6  as  to  be  easily  removed.  The  honey 
thus  purified  is  ordered  in  die  other  preparations  into 
which  honey  enters. 

Mel  boracis.    Hooey  of  Borax.  Ph.  Lond.  . 

*<  Take  of  Bo^ax  in  powder,  a  drachm ;  Clarified    , 
Honey,  an  ounce.''    Mix  them. 

In  this  composition,  honey  is  useful,  as    giving  the 
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proper  consistence.     It  is  designed  as  an  application  in 

aphthous  affections  of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  the  borax 

gtTing  a  sense  of  coolncssi  and  remoTing  the  foul  criMit. 

■■      •     . 
Mej:*  Rosa.    Honey  of  Rose.    Ph.  Lond.  Dtii.^    . .  .,  . 

(i.^  Take  of  the  Dried  Petals  of  the  Red  Rotet  fotnr 
ounces;  Boiling  Water,  three  pints;  Clarified  Hcnef^ 
fiver  pints.  .Macerate  the  petals  m .  the  water  for  six 
hourSi  then  to  the  strained  liquor  add  the  houef ».  and 
boil  it  down  in  a  water-kith  to  the  proper  consistence .?;^ 

*  This  preparation  is  similar  to  thr  isyrup  of  the  red 
ros^i  and  may  be  applied  to  the  san^e-purpos^s.  .  -  . 

'   :      \  ■■■■•  -    '  A  '    .'  ..    "t 

OxTMEL.    OxymeL    Ph.  Lond.  IMA,. 

«  Take  of  Purified  Honey,  two  pounds  ;  Acetie  Acid 
(Distilled  Vinegar)r  bhe'poand.  Boil  them  In  a  glass  vte- 
mVf  on  a  slow  fife,  (to  the  properccmsistence.''    '     •   '' 

This  has  long  been  in  use  as  a  remedy  in  catarrhal: af# 
fections,  and  is  also  the  basis  of  a  coijling  detergent  goigle. 

OXT14EL  sGiLLJE.    0;(ymel  of  Squill*  ,  Ph.  l4>nd.  Dub^ 

*<  Take  of  Clarified  Honey,  three  pounds  ;  Vinegar  of 
Squill,  two  pounds*  Boil  in  a  glass  vessel,  over  a;  sloir 
fire,  to  a  proper  consistence." 

Under  this  form  squill  has  been  employed,  principally 
^  an  expectorant.    Its  dose  is  one  or  two  drachms. 

OxTMEL  coLCHici.    Oxymel  of  Colchicum.    Ph.  Dub* 
<<  Take  of  the  fresh  Root  of  Colchicum  cut  into  thin 
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slices^  one  ounce  i  Disdlled  Vinegar,  one  pint ;  Clarified 
Honey,  two  pounds.  Macerate  the  colchicum  with  the 
vinegar  for  two  days,  in  a  glass  vessel ;  then  strain  the 
liquor  pressed  out  strongly  from  the  root,  and  add  the 
honey.  Lastly,  boil  the  mixture,  stirring  it  frequently 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.'' 

This  is  essentially  the  same  widi  the  syrup  of  colchi- 
cum already  noticed ;  nor  can  it  derive  any  advantage 
from  honey  bci«g jused  in  its  preparation* 

OxTMEi,  jERUGiNis.,  Oxymel  of  Verdigrease*  Fh.  Pubx 
.(liniment,  j£ruginis,  Pi»  Lond^) 

^<  Talf^oCiPllf  {peed  Verdigreasc^  one  oi^ic^t  Vioegiiri 
seven  ounces  \  (Clanfifd  .{ioney,  fourteen  ounces^  :.Dit-» 
aolye  the  f^igttase  in  tbe^  vinegar*  and  strain  i^.lhrougli 
linen,  4ien  add  die  honey,  and  boil  the  mixture  to  a  pro- 

m 

per  thickness."  -*.£  •  '        r: 

ynder.  this  fbriDf  verdigrease  'iias  beei^  applied)  M  a 
stimulant  and  eMharotic  to  foul  ulcen. 

•  -  .        .    »  •  •  »  ■ 
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VV  iNE  is  capable,  by  iiifurioih  of  extricl^g«eYeial  of 
proximate  principles  of  vegetable  substances.  'From  the 
portion  of  alkohol  it  contains^i  it  dissolves  in  some  measure 
their  resin>  extract  aiid  essential  oil  \  its*^ watery  pait'dis^ 
t6lv.ertheit'gtii^or'tniicilagcs*aBd  bein^lflUdiNr  andmore 
pleasant  to  "the  taste  than  diluted  alkcAol,  it  k'sbttie- 
times  j^feferredto  it  as  ii  ^Ivent}  h^ce^  If^icated  Wfdet 
hav^  km^'been  in  iis^y<and*some  of  thenik  are  still  Tettwi* 
ed  in  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

tt  cannot  fag  said,  iii>weverj  to  be  well  adapted 'to  this 
use.  Wine  itself,  when  riot  carefully  Excluded  from  the 
air,  is  apt  to  decompose  and  become  acescent ;  and,  when- 
it  holds  vegetable  matter  in  solution,  it  appears  to  be  still 
more  liable  to  suflFer  this  change.  This  has  been  esta^ 
blishcd  by  the  researches  of  Parmentier  \  and  the  greater 
number  of  medicated  wines,  if  kept  for  any  ^  length  of 
time,  become  medicated  vinegars.  Now  this  change  may 
modify  the  powers  of  the  dissolved  matter ;  and  in  some 
cases,  where  the  wine  is  taken  in  a  considerable  dosey 
must  prove  hurtful  to  the  stomach,  especially  in  dyspeptic 
affections.     Accordingly,  few  of  the  medicated  wines  are 
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now  employed.  The  spontaneous  decomposition  to  which 
these  wines  are  liabley  is  sometimes  attempted  to  be  oh* 
viated  by  the  addition  of  a  portion  ^f  alkohol,  but  this 
is  attended  only  with  imperfect  success. 

From  the  tartaric  acid'  which  some  wines  contain^  they 
are  capable  of  acting  chemically  on  some  of  the  metalsy 
and  are  better  solvents  of  some  metallic  preparations  than 
water  or  alkohol. 

ViNUM  ALOES  socoTOKiNAy  vulgo  Tincturai  Sacra^  Wine 
of  Socotorine  Aloes.  Sacred  Tincture*  (Vinum  Aloes> 
Ph.  Lond.  Dub.) 

**  Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes,  reduced  to  powder,  one 
ounce  I  Lesser  Cardamom  Seeds,  Ginger  Root,  of  each» 
bruised,  one,draohm  ;  Spanish  White- wine,  two  pounds. 
Digest  for  seven  days,  shaking  frequently,  and  strain.^' 
In  the  Dublin  and  London  Pharmacopoeias,  the  propor- 
tion 18  an  ounce  of  aloes  to  a  pound  of  the  medicated 
wine  ;  and  the  solvent  is  not  pure  wine,  but  wine  with 
the  addition  of  a  third  part  of  diluted  alkohol. 

Aloes  is  entirely  soluble  in  wine ;  so  that  in  this  pre- 
paration all  its  virtues  are  obtained,  and  froni  the  presence 
of  the  resinous  matter  of  the  aloes,  it  is  not  liable  to  de* 
compojsition.     It  is  a  stimulating  cathartic,  which  has 
long  been  in  use  under  the  name  of  Sacred  Tincture.    It ' 
produces  its  full  effect  in  the  dose  of  one  ounce.     In  a 
do^  of  one  or  two  drachms,  it  is  given  to  excite  the  zc- 
^lon  of  the  intestines  and  neighbouring  organs,  in  dyspcp- 
tia,  amcnorrboea  and  similar  affections. 
Vol.  it.  F 
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ViKtJM  GENTIANS  C0MP0siTUM|  vulgQ  Finum  Amarum. 
Compound  Gentian  Wine. 

<<  Take  of  Gentian  Root,  half  an  ounce;  PeruYis^n 
Bark|  one  ounce ;  Orange-^eel  driedf  two  drachma  \ 
Canella  Bark,  one  drachm  t  Diluted  Alkohol»  four 
ounces  \  Spanish  White-wine,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
On  the  root  and  barks  cut  and  bruised,  pour  first  the  di« 
luted  alkohol ;  and  after  twenty-four  hours,  add  the 
wine.     Then  macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain/'  * 

This  wine  is  designed  as  a  stomachic }  and  has  been 
regarded  as  preferable  to  the  tincture  of  similar  composi- 
tion, as  being  more  mild  and  grateful,  and  therefore  bet* 
ter  for  continued  use  ;  but  from  its  tendency  to  become 
acescent,  it  is  not  well  adapted,  to  administration  in  dys- 
pepsia.    Its  dose  is  six  drachms. 

t 

•  ViNUM  IPECACUANHA.     Ipecacuan  Wine.   (Vinum  Ipe- 
cacuanhaea.  Ph.  Lond.  Dub.) 

«<  Take  of  Ipecacuan  Root  bruised,  one  ounce  ;  Spa» 
nish  White- wine,  fifteen  ounces.  Macerate  for  seven 
days,  and  strain  through  paper.^' 

Wine  extracts  sufficiently  the  active  matter  of  ipecacuan^ 
and  covers  its  taste  and  flavojr,  while  it  is  less  pungent  than 
diluted  alkohol.  This  wine  is  often  used  as  an  emetic^ 
especially  to  children.  /Its  dose  is  one  ounce  to  an 
adult,  one  drachm  to  a  child  a  year  old. 
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ViNUM  MicoTiANJB  TABACi.    Tobacco  Wine. 

<*  Take  of  the  leaves  of  T6bacco»  one  ounce  ;  Spanish 
White^winei  one  pound.  Macerate  for  seven  days^  and 
strain  through  paper." 

Under  this  form,  Tobacco  has  been  used  as  a  diuretic 
in  dropsy.  The  dose  is  thirty  drops,  gradually  increased 
to  sixty  or  eighty  twice  a-day.  It  is  liable,  howevery  to 
excite  sickness  in  this  large  dose,  and  in  a  smaller  dose 
often  fails  in  its  diuretic  effect. 

ViNUM  RHEi  PALMATi.     Rhubnfb  Wine. 

<^  Take  of  the  Root  of  Rhubarb  cut,  two  ounces ;  Ca« 
nella  Baik  bruised,  one  drachm  ;  Diluted  Alkohol,  two 
ounces ;  Spanish  White- wine^  fifteen  ounces.  Macerate 
for  seren  days,  and  strain  through  paper." 

Wine  extracts  the  active  matter  of  rhubs^rb,  and  this 
medicated  wine  operates  as  a  purgative,  in  a  dose  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  The  tincture  is  in  general 
to  be  preferred  to  it,  as  more  uniform,  and  not  liable  to 
decomposition. 


ViNUM  opii.    Wine  of  Opium.    Ph.  Lond. 

«*  Take  of  Extract  of  Opium,  an  ounce;  Cinnamon 
Bark  bruised.  Cloves  braised,  each,  one  drachm  ;  Wine 
a  Pint.     Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  strain.** 

Wine  appears  to  dissolve  suiBciently  the  active  matter 
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of  opiunii  and  has  often  been  used  as  a  menstruum.  With 
the  addition  of  ardmatic^,  it  formed  the  liquid  faudanum 
of  Sydenham,  and  was  at  one  time  an  oflkinal  preparation 
in  the  PharmacopGeiscS}  thoiigh  afterwards  excluded,  to 
give  place  to  the  simple  tincture  of  opium.  It  is  now 
restored  by  the  London  College,  as  it  had  still  coatiAtied 
in  use,  and  is  supposed  to  have  some  advantages  over  the 
tincture.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same  strength.  Vinegar 
impairs  the  narcotic  power  of  opium,  heneeif  this  medi*. 
cated  wine  were  liable  to  acescency,  it  might  be  regarded 
as  an  uncertain  preparation,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
resino-ejttractivfe  matter  of  the  opium  and  the  dromatics 

may  counteract  any  spontaneous  decomposition.  ^ 

♦ 

ViNUM  FERRi.     Wine  of  iron.     Ph*  I)ub. 

^«  Take  of  Iron  Wire  in  small  pieces,  four  ounces  ; 
White  Rhenish  Wine,  four  pints.  Sprinkle  the  pieces 
of  iron  with  a  little  of  the  wine,  and  expose  them  to  the 
air,  until  they  are  covered  with  rust ;  then  add  the  re« 
maining  wine :  digest  ior.  seven  days,  shaking  the  vessel 
occasionally,  and  lastly  strain  the  wine." 

The  iron  being  oxidated  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
wine  and  the  atmospheric  air,  a  portion  pf  the  oxide  is 
dissolved  by  the  tartaric  ^cid  of  the  wine.  The  chalybeate 
impregnation  must,  however,  be  variable,  according  to 
the  acidity  of  the  wine,  and  it  is  therefore  jferhaps  pre- 
ferable to  employ  a  preparation  of  more  uniform  strength. 
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ACETA. — VIN£GAR9« 


ViKEGAR  is  generally  capable  of  dissolving  all  those 
proximate  principles  of  vegetables  which  are  soluble  in 
^vater,  and  with  regard  to  some  substances  its  acid  ap- 
pears farther  to  increase  its  solvent  power.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  very  often  modifies  their  medicinal  qualities* 
either  by  the  chemical  changes  it  occasions,  or  more  ge- 
nerally, perhaps,  by  the  action  it  exerts  on  the  stomach. 
Hence  there  is  only  one  medicated  vinegar  of  any  impor* 
tance, — the  Vinegar  of  Squill ;  the  active  matter  of  thi$ 
root  being  dissolved  by  it,  and  suflfering  appears  to  no  al- 
teration. The  activity  of  colchicum  appears  to  reside 
in  a  similar  acrid  matter,  and  it  also  affords  a  medicated 
vinegar ;  of  les^  importance,  however,  as  the  colchicum 
itself  is  little  employed.  As  a  solvent  of  camphor,  the 
concentrated  acetic  acid  is  also  used  in  one  preparation. 

AcETUM  AROMATicuM.     Aromatic  Vinegar, 

<<  Take  of  the  dried  tops  of  Rosemary-,  the  dried 
leaves  of  Sage,  of  each  four  ounces }  dried  Lavender 
Flowers,  two  ounces ;  Cloves,  two  drachms ;  distilled 
Acetous  Acid,  eight  pounds.  Macerate  for'  seven  d^ys, 
and  strain  the  expressed  liquor  through  paper." 
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This  is  an  improved  formula  for  a  preparation  which 
has  long  had  a  place  in  tlie  different  Fharmacopoeia^y  un- 
der the  name  of  Acetum  Frophylacticum,  as  an  antisep- 
tic  and  preservative  against  the  operation  of  contagion. 
From  the  impregnation  of  the  vinegar  with  the  flavour 
of  the  aromatic  vegetables,  it  19  a  grateful  perfume,  but  it 
is  weak,  ^nd  its  odour  is  very  soon  impaired. 

AciDUM     ACETOSUM    CAMFHORATUM.       Camphorated 
Acetous  Acid.     (Acid.  Aceticum  Camph.  Ph,  Dub. J 

*<  Take  of  the  stronger  Acetous  Acid,  six  ounces  ; 
Camphor,  ha)f  an  ounce.  Rub  the  camphor  with  a 
ifttle  alkohol  into  powder,  which  put  into  the  acid,  that 
it  may  be  dissolved. 

Camphor  is  soluble  in  the  concentrated  acetic  acid, 
and  the  solution  has  an  odour  highly  fragrant  and  puiir 
gent.  It  has  been  used  a^  a  stimulating  perfume,  more 
grateful  than  the  common  odoriferous  essences.  It  fornix 
what  is  named  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Vinegar.  The  prepa* 
ration  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  however,  especially  that  of 
the  Edinburgh  College,  is  inferior  in  pungency,  owing  to 
a  weaker  acetic  acid  being  employed. 

Acetum  sciLLiE  maritimje.     Vinegar  of  Squill.   (Ace- 
tum Scill»,  Ph.  Lomd.  Dub>) 

<<  Take  of  Squill  Root  dried,  two  ounces  \  distilled 
Acetous  Acid,  two  pounds  and  a  half  \  Alkohol,  three 
ounces.  Macerate  the  squill  with  the  acetous  aci4  for 
seven  days :  express  the  acid  \  to  which  add  tl)e  alkohol  ; 
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and  when  the  impurities  have  subsidedi  pour  off  the  li« 
quor.'^  The  London  College  order  a  pound  of  squill 
rooti  recently  dried,  to  six  pints  of  vinegar,  and  half  a 
pint  of  proof  spirit,— >a  proportion  of  it^  either  unnecessari- 
ly large,  or  which  must  afford  a  preparation  much 
Wronger  than  what  has  been  in  common  use. 

Vinegar  appears  to  dissolve  completely  the  active  mat- 
ter of  squill,  without  much  impairing  Its  powers :  the 
addition. of  the  alkohol  is  designed  to  counteract  any 
spontaneous  decomposition  to  which  the  vinegar  might 
1>e  liable.  Under  this  form,  squill  is  generally  employed 
as  an  expectorant,  the  dose  being  one  drachm  ^  or  more 
usually  indeed  in  the  form  of  the  syrup,  prepared  from 
thia  medicated  vinegar. 

AcETUM  co^CHici.     Vinegar  of  Meadow  Saffifon.    Ph. 
liond. 

<f  Take  of  the  fresh  Root  of  Meadow  Saffiron  cut,  one 
ounce  I  Distilled  Vinegar,  a  pint  i  Proof-Spirit,  a  fluid- 
ounce.  Macerate  the  root  with  the  vinegar,  in  a  close 
glass  vessel,  for  twenty*  fot;r  hours  ^  then  press  it  out,  and 
put  it  aside,  that  the  impurities  may  subside  ;  lastlyi  add 
the  spirit  to  the  clear  liquor." 

Coichicum  bears  a  cotisiderable  resemblance  to  squill, 
and  its  active  matter  is  so  far  similar,  that  it  appears  to 
be  dissolved  by  vinegar,  witho^t  its  powers  being  altered. 
It  has  been  given  as  a  diuretic,  either  under  this  form,  or 
made  into  an  oxymel,  by  the  addition  of  honey ;  but  ii^ 
modern  practice  it  is  little  employed. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


TINCTURJE. — TINCTURESi 


1 INCTURES  are  solutions  usually  of  vegetable^  some* 
times,  however,  of  animal,  and  even  of  mineral  substan- 
ces in  spiritous  liquors.  The  solvent  may  be  alkohol 
either  pure,  diluted  with  water,  or  impregnated  with  am- 
fnonia  or  ethen  Alkohol  dissolves  the  resin,  camphor, 
and  essential  oil  of  plants  :  it  is  more  particularly  employ- 
ed  as  the  menstruum  for  substances  purely  resinous,  or 
whose  virtues  reside  in  a  resin.  Where  a  portion  of  ^um 
is  mingled  with  the  resin,  or  where  tannin  or  extractive 
matter  is  the  active  principle,  diluted  alkohol  is  the  pro- 
per solvent:  it  in  general  dissolves  the  active  matter  of 
all  entire  vegetable  substances,  as  the  bark,  leaves,  flowers; 
and  wherever  it  can  be  properly  applied,  it  is  preferable 
to  pure  alkohol,  as  more  economical  and  less  pungent. 
Alkohol,  impregnated  with  ammonia,  is  employed  only  in 
forming  tinctures  of  a  few  substances,  with  the  medicinal 
operation  of  which,  ammonia  is  supposed  to  coincide. 

Tinctures  usually  contain  the  active  matter  of  the  8ub« 
stances  from  which  they  are  prepared,  in  a  more  cqncen- 
trated  state  than  infusions  or  decoctions,  the  power  of 
the  solvent  being  greater ;  hence  they  require  ta  be  given 
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only  iiSa  small  Kfose ;  and  the  power  of  the  solvent,  which 
is  otherwise  considerable,  may  be  neglected.  They  have 
the  still  more  important  advantage  of  not  being  liable  to 
spontaneous  decomposition  ;  the  affinities  of  the  elements 
of  vegetable  matter,  whence  new  combinations  are  esta* 
blished,  which  are  favoured  by  water,  being  counteracted 
by  alkohoL;  and  hence  a  tincture,  if  kept  secluded  from 
the  air,  so  fa  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  alkohol  by  evapo- 
ration, can  be  preserved  any  length  of  time  without  de- 
composition. 

Tinctures  are  prepared  by  infusing  the  materials  in  the 
spirit,  without  the  application  of  heat.  By  applying  heat, 
the  solvent  power  is  so  far  promoted,  that  the  impregna- 
tion is  effected  in  a  shorter  time;  but  the  inactive'and 
^osscfr  matter,  it  has  been  supposed,  is  frequently  liable 
to  be  extracted,  and  the  high  temperature  is  unnecessary, 
as,  by  allowing  the  solvent  to  remain  a  sufficient  tim^ 
(fourteen  days  usually)  dn  the  ingredients,  it  is  fully  sa- 
turated. Alkaline  salts  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  in- 
crease the  solvent  power,  both  of  alkohol  and  diluted  al- 
kohol, the  tinicture  being  of  a  much  deeper  colour  when 
a  small  portion  had  been  added.  But  this  arises,  in  part 
at  least,  from  the  action  of  the  alkali  on  the  colouring 
matter,  as  the  same  effect  is  obtained  when  they  are  add- 
ed to  a  tincture  already  prepared  ;  and  even  where  they 
increase  the  Solubility  of  some  principles,  as  of  resinous 
matter,  they  do  not  always  coincide  in  medicinal  opera- 
tion with  the  substance  operated  on,  and  they  render  the 
tincture  more  nauseous. 
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Some  tinctures  are  liable  to  decomporitfon  on  diluting 
them  with  water,  those  especially  prepared  with  pure  al- 
kohol)  in  which  resinous  matter  chiefly  is  dissolvedy  the 
resin  being  precipitated.  Even  tinctures  prepared  with 
diluted  alkohol  are  frequently  rendered  turbid  by  dilutioa 
with  water.  And  it  sometimes  happens  even  that  a  de« 
composition  ensues  on  mixing  a  tincture  prepared  with 
alkohol  with  another  prepared  with  diluted  alkohol. 
Such  decompositions  require  to  .be  attended  to  in  their 
administration,  and  to  be  so  far  obviated,  at  least  whea 
the  precipitation  is  copious,  as  that  by  trhuration  witl^ 
mucilage  the  resinous  matter  shall  be  diffused. 

TiNCTURA    ALOES  socoTORiNiB.    Tincture  of   Aloes. 
(Tinct.  Aloes,  Ph.  Lond.  Dub.) 

<<  Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Extract  of  Liquorice,  one  ouQce  and  a  h^lf  (  Alkohol^ 
four  ounces ;  Water,  one  pound.  Digest  for  seven  days 
with  a  gentle  heat  fai  a  close  vessel,  shaking  the  vessel 
frequently,  and  pour  off  the  tincture  when  clear.'' 

This  tincture,  which  has  a  place  in  all  the  Pharmacol 
pceias^  is  the  only  one  iii  which  the  solvent  has  a  stiil 
larger  proportion  of  water  than  the  diluted  alkohol  of  the 
usual  strength.  It  dissolved,  however,  the  aloes  sufficient* 
ly.  The  liquorice  is  designed  to  cover  the  taste,  which  it 
does  very  imperfectly.  The  tincture  may  be  employed  as 
9  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  an  ouncei  but  is  seldom  used  ; 
aloe8»  £rom  its  intense  bittemesSj  being  better  prescribed 
under  the  form  of  pill. 
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TiNCTURA  ALOES  iETHEREA.  Ethereal  Tincture  oF  Aloe$. 

<*  Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes,  Mynrh»  of  each  in  powder, 
one  ounce  and  a  half ;  English  Saffron,  one  ounce ;  Spi«- 
Tit  of  Sulphuric  Ether,  one  pound.  .  Digest  the  myrrh 
with  the  spirit  for  four  days  in  a  closed  phial  *,  then  add 
the  saffron  and  aloes*  Digest  again  for  four  days  y  and 
when  the  impurities  have  subsided,  pour  off  the  tine* 
ture." 

'  If  the  ingredtepts  of  this  tincture  were  digested  toge- 
thdr»  the  spirit  would, be  so  much  saturated  with  the 
siloes,  as  to  take  up  little  of  the  myrrh ;  but  by  digesting 
it  first  on  the  myrrh,  it  dissolves  a  larger  quantity  of  it, 
and  is  still  capable  of  dissolving  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
the  aloes  and  saffron.  The  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  af- 
fords »  more  grateful  tincture  than  alkohol.  A  similar 
preparation  has  long  kept  its  place  in-the  Fharn^acopoeias, 
under  the  name  of  Elixir  Proprtetatis,  and  has  been  much 
used  as  a  stimulant  aperient  in  dyspeptic  affections,  jaun- 
dice and  amenorrboea,  giv^sn  in  a  dose  of  one  or  two 
drachms.  In  the  dose,  of  six  drachnrs  it  acts  as  a  cathar- 
tic. 

TiNCTURA  ALOES  CUM  MTRRHA.     Tincture  of  Aloes  and 
Myrrh.     (Tinct.  Aloes  Comp.  PL  Lond,  et  Dub, J 

*<  Take  of  Myrrh  in  powder,  two  ounces  \  Alkofaolf 
one  pound  and  a  half;  Water,  half  a  pound.  Mix  the 
alkohol  with  the  water ;  then  add  the  myrrh  \  digest  for 
four  days  ',   and  lastly^  add,  of  Socotorine  Aloes,  one 
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ounce  and  a  half ;  English  Ssrffrony  one  ounce.     Digest 
again  for  three  dayS|  and  pour  off  the  pure  tincture/' 

This  tincture  differs  in  little  from  the  former  but  m 
the  menstruum.  Being  less  grateful,  it  is  used  principaU 
ly  externally  as  an  application  to  bleeding  wounds,  and  si 
stimulaint  to  foul  ulcers. 

TiNCTU9>A  4M0MI  REPEKTis.    Tincture  of  Cardamone^. 
(Tinct.  Gardam.  Ph.  Lend,  et  Dub,) 

«  Take  of  Cardamom  Seeds,  four  ounces  \  Diluted  Al« 

« 

kohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half.     Digest  for  seven  days^ 
and  strain  through  paper." 

This  tincture  is  used  for  its^  aromatic  favour  and  pun- 
gency ;  and  ;is  these  ar6  not  consideraUe,  it  is  but  little 
employed, 

'riNCTURA  ARISTOLOCH^JE   SERPENTARIiE.      TinCtUre  of 

Snake- {loot.     (Tinct.  Serpent.  Ph.  Lond,  et  Dub.) 

**  Take  of  Virginian  Snake-Root  bruised,  two  pan« 
ces-j  Cochineal  in  powder,  one  drachm ;  Diluted  Al- 
kohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  for  seven  days, 
and  strain  through  paper.'' 

Serpentaria  is  seldom  exhibited  under  the  form   o4 
tincture,  and  it  would  require  indeed  to  be  given^in  such 
a  dose,  that  the  power  of  the  menstruum  would  be  pre- 
dominant. '  As  a  grateful  bitter,  it  may  be  given  oeca- 
sionally  in  dyspepsia  in  a  dose  of  two  drachms. 
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*t*iNCTUEi  BENZOIN  COMPOSITA,  vulgo  Balsomum  Trauma* 
iicum.  Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin.  (Tinct* 
Benzoini  Comp.  Fh.  Lond.  Dub,) 

^  Take  of  Benzoin  in  powder,  three  ounces ;  Balsam 
of  Peru,  two  ounces ;  Hepatic  Aloes,  half  an  ounce  i 
Alkohol,  two  pounds.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain 
thnmgh  paper."  Balsam  of  Tolu  and  Storax  are  substitu- 
ted in  the  other  Pharmacopoeias  for  the  Peru  Balsam. 

This  is  used  only  externally)  and  principally  as  an  ap« 
plicaticm  to  recent  superficial  wounds.  It  has  long  been 
in  use  under  the  names  of  Wade's  Balsam  and  Friar'ft 
Balsam.  A  piece  of  linen  moistened  with  it  generally 
stops  die  haemorrhage  from  a  slight  wound,  and  allows  it 
to  heal  by  the  first  intention.  It  is  also  sometimes  ap* 
pEed  as  a  stimulant  to  foul  ulcers. 

TiMCTXJ&A  CAMPHokB,  vulgo  Spiritus  Viftosus  Catt^hora^ 
tus.  Tincture  of  Camphor.  (Spirit.  Camphor.  Ph, 
Isond.  DitL) 

'<  Take  of  Camphor,  one  ounce  ;  Alkohol,  one  pound. 
Mix,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  camphor.  It  may  be  also  made 
with  a  double  or  triple  proportion  of  camphor."  In  the 
London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  it  is  prepared  of  the 
strength  of  two  ounces  to  a  pint  of  spirit. 

This  solution  is  used  externally  as  a  stimulant  andano* 
dyne  application  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  spasmodic 
painS)  being  rubbed  on  the  part.  It  is  applied  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  bruises  and  strains.    JLinen  moistened  with 
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it  is  used  as  an  application  to  chilblains  ;  and  it  is  some- 
times added  in  small  quantity  to  collyria  employed  in 
ophthalmia. 

The  London  College  have  mserted  another  solution  of 
camphor  in  alkohol^  impregnated  with  ammonia,  under  the 
name  of 

LiNIMENTUM  CAMPHORJE  COMPOSITUM. 

^c  Take  of^Camf^or,  two  ounces;  Water  of  Am* 
monia,  six  ounces ;  Spirit  of  Lavender,  a  pint.    Mix  the 
water  of  ammdnia  with  the  spirit^  and  distil  a  pint  from  . 
a  glass  retort  with  a  gentle  heat.    DissoWe  the  camphor 
in  the  distilled  liquor/' 

This  liniment  is  applied  to  the  same  uses  as  the  pre* 
ceding)  but  the  addition  of  the  ammonia  renders  it  more 
powerful  as  a  stimulant. 

TiNCTURA  cASTOREi.    Tincture  of  Castor.  (Tinct.  Cas- 
tor. Phi  Lond,  Dui.) 

^<  Take  of  Russian  Castor,  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  Alko- 
hol|  one  pound.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain 
through  paper.''  In  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  this 
tincture  is  ordered  to  be  prepared  with  diluted  alkohol ; 
but  with  pure  alkohol  it  is  more  grateful. 

Castor  is  a  substance  nearly  inert,  and  this  tincture,  in 
which  a  small  quantity  of  it  only  is  dissolved,  can  scarce- 
ly be  supposed  to  have  any  medicinal  efficacy.  It  is 
given  sometimes  as  an  antispasmodic,  in  a  dose  of  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 
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TiAcT0RA  cASTOREi  cQifPQsiTA.    Compound  Tincturt 
of  Castor. 

<<  Tale  of 'Russian  Castor^  one  ounce;  Assafoetida, 
hsdf  an  ounce ;  Ammoniated  Alkohol,  one  pound.  DU 
ge$t  for  seven  day8>  and  strain  through  paper." 

This  tincture,  which  has  a  place  only  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Fharmacopceiat  is  rather  more  active  than  tha 
former,  from  the  addition  of  the  assafoetida  and  the  am- 
nlonia.    I.t  is  given  in  hysteria  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm. 

TiNQTUHA  CINCHONA  OFFICINALIS.  Tiucture  of  Peruvian 
Bark.   (Tinct.  Cinchonse,  Ph.  Lond.  Dub.) 

<<  Take  of  Peruvian  bark  in  powder,  four  ounces ; 
Siluted  Alkohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  For 
seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper.''  In  the  formula 
of  the  London  College,  seven  ounces  of  bark  are  ordered 
to  two  pints  of  proof-spirit,  whether  with  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  tincture  much  stronger  may  be  considered 
as  dottbtfuL  ' 

The  active  matter  of  bark  is  extracted  by  diluted  alko- 
ludf  but  so  sparingly,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in 
the  tincture  the  powers  of  the  menstruum  are  not  greater 
than  those  of  the  bark.  It  can  therefore  never  be  em- 
ployed  where  large  quantities  of  cinchona  are  required. 
It  is  used  only  as  a  bitter  in  dyspepsia,  occasionally,  in  4 
dose  of  two  drachms,  and  for  this  purpose  the  compounci 
tincture  of  bark,  to  be  afterwards  noticed,  is  preferable. 
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TiKCTURA   CINMAMOMI  COMPOSITA,    olim    Tinctura   At'*0'^ 

matica.  Compound  Tincture  of  Cinnamon,  form^Iy 
Aromatic  Tincture.  (Tinct*  Gimam.  Comp.  P//. 
Londj  Dub.) 

«<*Take  of  Cinnamon  Bark  bruised,  Cardamom  Seeds, 
bruised,  each  one  ounce;  Long  Pepper  in  powder,  two 
Hirachms ;  Diluted  Alkohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Di« 
gest  for  seven  days,  and  strain.'^ 

This  is  a  grateful  aromatic  tincture,  seldom  used  hj 
itself,  but  frequently  added  to  other  tinctures,  or  to  mix« 
tures,  to  communicate  flavour  and  pungency.  It  is  Aus 
often  used  in  combination  with  bitters  and  astringents. 

Tinctura  colomb-e.    Tincture  of  Colombo.     (Tinct. 
Colomb.  Ph.  Lofid.  Dub, ) 

*<  Take  of  the  Root  of  Colombo  in  powder,  two 
ounces  ;  diluted  Alkohol,  two  pounds^.  Digest  for  seven 
days,  and  strain  through  paper." 

Colombo  does  not  appear  to  yield  its  active  matter^ 
very  readily,  at  least  this  tincture  is  not  strong,  and  can- 
not be  employed  for  any  of  the  more  important  pttVpoees 
for  which  this  root  is  prescribed.  It  is  used  inoeed  mere* 
}y  as  a  bitter  tincture  in  dyspepsia,  in  a  dose  of  three  or 
four  drachms. 

Tinctura  convolvuli  jalap-e.     Tincture  of  Jalap. 
(Tinct.  Jalap.  Ph.  Lond.  Dub.) 

**  Take  of  the  Roop  of  Jalap  in  powder,  three  ounces ; 
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Siltted  Alkohol)  fifteen  ounces*    Digest  for  seven  day^^ 
sud  strain  through  paper." 

The  activity  of  jalap  resides  in  a  resinous  matter^ 
which  in  this  tincture  is  extracted  along  with  a  portion 
of  mucilage.  It  may  be  given  as  a  cathartiC)  in  a  dose 
df  four  oir  six  drachms.  Jalap,  however,  is  usually  rather 
given  in  sabstancci  and  scarcely  ever  imder  this  form. 

TiMCTURA  CROci.    Tincture  of  Safiron.    (Tinct.  Croci^ 

Ph.Dui.) 

*<  Take  of  English  Safiroui  one  ounce  $  Diluted  Alko- 
boly  fifteen  ounces.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain 
through  paper.'' 

This  tmcture  is  to  be  valued  only  for  its  colour. 

TiNCTURA  DIGITALIS  PURPUREiE.  Tiqcture  of  Foxglove. 
(Tlnct.  Digital.  Ph.  Lond.  Dub.) 

<<  Take  of  the  dried  Leaves  of  Foxglove,  one  ounce  ; 
Diluted  Alkohol,  eight  ounces.  Digest  for  seven  daysy 
altid  strain  through  paper.''  In  the  preparation  of  this 
▼ery  active  and  important  tincture,  the  same  proportions 
are  ordered  in  all  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Tincture  of  Foxglove  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
Ibnn  lender  which  the  operation  of  this  plant  as  a  narco- 
tic is  best  obtained,  and  it  is  with  this  view  that  it  has 
been  introduced :  it  has  also  the  important  advantages, 
(hat  it  can  be  kept  without  the  powers  of  the  digitays 
being  impaired,  and  that  its  dose  is  easily  regulated*  The 
usual  dgse  is  ten  drops^  which,  according  to  the  genera) 
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rule»  obi€nr«d  in  the  administratioa  of  dlgitillu  lA  tO^  be 
continued  until  its  effects  are  obtained* 

TiHCTURA  FERULiB  AssA^oETipjE.  TinctuVe  of  Assafoc-  . 
tida.    (Tinct.  Assafcetid.  Ph.  Lond.  Dut.)  ,. 

^^  Take  of  Assafoerida,  four  oancea ;  Alkoholf  tmo 
pounds  and  a  half.    Digest  for  seven  daySf  and  JBtoNMll 

through  paper.** 

Alkohol  being  the  solvent  in  this  tincture^  it  is^  soludon 
chiefly  of  the  resinous  part  of  the  assafcetidk,  and  it  is 
more  grateful  than  when  made  with  projof-spirit.  Hie 
Dublin  College  order  a  menstruum)  composed  of  two 
pints  of  rectified  spirit^  and  eight  ounces  of  water.  As 
a  remedy  in  tympanitis  and  hysteria,  it  is  sometimes 
given  in  a  dose  of  one  drachm ;  but  in  any  quantity  in 
which  it  can  be  given,  so  that  the  operation  of  die 
solvent  shall  not  be  predominant,  its  effects  must  be  ex* 
tremely  trivial. 

TiNCTURA  GEMTIANJB  COMPOSITA,  VU^  Elmr  StnMOcU^ 

cum*    Compound  Tincture  of  Gentian.    (Tinct.  Gmi» 
tian.  Comp.  Ph,  Lond,  Dui.) 

**  Take  of  Gentian  Root,  two  ounces  ^  dried  Orange* 
pieel,  one  ounce ;  Canella  Bark,  half  an  ounce ;  Cochi- 
neal, half  a  drachm  j  Diluted  Alkohol,  two  pounds  and 
a  half.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper." 

In  this  tincture,  the  bitterness  of  the  gentian  is  com- 
pletely extracted,  and  it  is  rendered  more  grateful  1^  die 
aromatic  quality  of  the  orange-peel  and  canella.     It  is 
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uled  «8  a  stomachic  m  a  dose  of  two  or  diree  dnbhau, 
in  cases  where  the  stomach  is  'disordered  from  any  oc- 
casional cause.  In  more  permanent  forms  of  dyspep- 
ria^  it  cannot  be  employed  with  equal  adrantage^  and  the 
continued  use  of  tinctures  of  this  kind  ought  alwaysy  as 
Cdlm  remarked^  to  be  aymded,  as  being  liable  to  accus- 
tam  ibie  stomach  to  Che  stimulus  of  ardent  spirit. 

TiMCTURi   GUAjAci.      Tincture  of  Guaiac.      (Tinct. 
Goaiaci  Ph^  Lond.  Dub,) 

^  Xdbe  ol  the  Resin  of  Gusuac^  one  pound  \  Alkohol^ 
tivo  pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  for  seven  daysi  and 
strain  through  piper." 

The  proportion  of  guaiac  to  the  solvent  in  this  tincture^ 
is  unnecessarily  large.  Only  half  a  pound  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeiay  and  four  ounces  in  the  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoeiai  are  ordered  to  two  pints  of  alkohol. 

This  tincture  may  be  given  in  a  dose  of  two  or  three 
drachms^  but  it  is  inferior  in  activity  to  the  one  which 
follows* 

TiNCTURA  CUAjAci  AMMONIATA.    Ammoniated  Tine- 
tore  of  Guauac.  (Tinct.  Guaiac.  Amm.  Ph.  Lond.  Dub.) 

^  Take  of  die  Resin  of  Guaiac,  four  ounces^  Am- 
moniated '  AlkcAoly  one  pound  and  a  half.  Digest  for 
setea  days,  add  strain  through  paper.'' 

As  the  ammonia  coincides  with  the  guaiac  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  diaphoretic,  this  afibrds  a  preparation  of  more 
efficacy,  it  is  supposed,  than  the  simple  tincture,  and  it  is 
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more  frequently  employed.    It  is  giyeh  in  cbtonic  rheii* 
matismy  in  a  dose  ftom  one  to  two  drachms:      '  ' 

TiNCTURA  HELLEBORi  NiORi.  Tinctute  of  Black  Helle«. 
bore.    (Tinct.  Helleb.  Nig.  Ph.  Lond.  Dub.) 

* 

^<  Take  of  Black  Hellebore  Root  brmsedyfoor  omices  ; 
Cochineal)  half  a  drachm  \  Diluted  Alkohol,  two  p<kmds' 
and  a  half.     Digest  for  seven  daysy  and  strain  through 
paper.** 

It  was  under  the  form  of  this  tincture  that  black 

h^Uebor^  was  celebrated  by  Mead  as  an  emmena^gae^ 

in  a  dose  of  one  drachm.     Cullen  remarks  with  regard 

to  it,  that  he  had  never  found  it  successful,  and  it  is  now 

little  used. 

•  .  > 

TiNCTURA  HYOscYAMi  NiGEi.  .  Tiucture  of  Black  Hen* 

bane.    (Tinct.  Hyoscyam.  Ph.  Lohd.  Dub.) 

<<  Take  of  the  Dried  Leaves  of  Black  Henbane,  one 
ounce ;  Diluted  Alkohol^  eight  ounces.  Digest  for 
seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper.'' 

Henbane  has  been  introduced  in  modem  practice  as  a 
substitute  for  opium  in  particular  cases,  already  pointel 
out  Under  its  history.  The  itispissated  juice  being  liable 
to  be  variable  in  strength,  the  tincture  has  been  employ* 
ed,  and  has  now  a  place  in  all  the  Pharmacopoeias,  near* 
ly  of  the  same  strength.  Its  dose  has  been  stated  to  be 
twenty-five  drops,  but  in  general  not  much  eflFect  is  ob« 
tained  from  it  under  a  dose  of  half  a  drachm. 
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TiNCTjCTRA  %mo.  Tincture  of  Kino.  (Tinct.  Kino» 
Fi.  lumd.  Dub.) 

<<  Take  of  Kino^  two  ounces  \  Diluted  Alkoholy  one 
pound  and  a  half/' 

Kino  consists  principalljr  x>f  tannin :  it  is  ^ntirelj  solu- 
ble  in  dthited  alkohd.  The  dose  of  this  tincture  is  from 
half  a.  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

TiMCTURA  LAURi  ciMNAMOin.  Tincturc  of  Cinnamon. 
j(Hnct.  Cinnamom.  Ph.  Lpnd.  Dub.) 

**  Take  of  Cinnamon  Bark  bruisedi  three  ounces; 
Piluted  Alkohol>  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  for 
serea  daySf  and  strain  through  paper.'' 

The  diluted  alkohol  is  impregnated  with  the  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  cinnamon»  and  it  is  merely  as  possessing 
tbis  flavour  that  this  tincture  is  used  in  mixtures. 

TiNCTURA  MEL0E8  VESicATORii)  vulgo  Tififitura  pantlia- 
ridum.  Tincture  of  Cantharides.  (Tinct.  Cantharid. 
Ph.  D«*.— Tinct.  Lyttae,  Ph.  Lond.) 

^  Take  of  Cantharides  bruised)  one  drachm ;  Diluted 
Alkohol)  one  pound.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain 
tluough  paper." 

Diluted  aUcohol  extracts  aqd  holds  dissolved  die  adrid 
matter  of  cantharides,  and  it  is  under  this  form  that  this 
substance  has  been  generally  employed  internally,  being 
more  manageable  in  its  dose  than,  it  is  in  powder.  It 
has  been  given  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy,  and  as  a  remedy 
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in  incondnence  of  ttrme»  gleet^  leucorrhoeai  and  some  cuta- 
neons  diseiases*  Its  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops;  in- 
creased gradually  until  some  sensible  operation  is  pfoda« 
ced.  Dr  C.  Smyth  bas  remacked)  howerer,  that  in  udiu- 
ria  arising  from  debility  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder),  lie 
had  found  little  adrantage  derived  from  die  tiBCtiire» 
while  in  substance  the  cantharides  had  been  roccessfU. 
The  tincture  is  also  employed  externally  as  a  rube£acietiU 

TiNCTURA  MIMOSA  CATECHU^  olim  Ttttctura  Japonum. 
Tincture  of  Catechu.  (Tinct.  Catechui  Ph.  Lomd. 
Dub.) 

<<  Take  of  Catediu,  three  ounces ;  Baric  of  CinnamoD^ 
two  ounces  \  Diluted  Alkohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half » 
Digest  for  seven  days^  and  strain  through  paper." 

Catechtti  coasistti^  almost  entirety  of  tannin  and  ex- 
tractive matter,  is  dissolved  by  diluted  alkohd,  aad 
in  this  tincture  it  is  rendered  more  grateful  by  the 
cinnamon.  It  is  given  in  a  dose  of  one  drachm,  as  an 
astringent* 

TiNCTURA  MYRRHJE.  Tmcture  of  Myrrfi.  (Tinct. 
Myrrhae,  PA.  Lond.  Dub.) 

«<  Take  of  Myrrh  in  powder,  three  ounces ;  Alkioholr 
twenty  ounces;  Water,  t<*n  ounces.  Digest  for  ten 
days,  and'strain  through  paper." 

Myrrh  being  principally  resinous,  is  not  entirely  solu- 
ble in  common  proof-spirit,  and  therefore  alkohol  kss 
diluted  is  employed  for  its  solution*    The  tincture  h 
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vmi  priAcJfallf  u  an  external  stimulant  and  aatiaepti^ 
a^plkadpOt  mart  ctpecially  in  affnrtions  of  the  teeth  and 

TiNCTURA  opiij  sive  Thebaica ;  vulgo^  L/xudanum  liquidum. 
Tincture  of  Opium.     (Tinct.  Opii,  Ph.  Lond.  Dub.) 

^  TSke  of  Opium,  two  ounces ;  Diluted  Alfcohol;  two 
pcmnds*  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through 
paper." 

In  this  I  tincture  all  the  active  matter  of  opium  is  dis- 
•olfiedy  the  residuum  being  impurities  or  insoluble  mat- 
ter, and  a  given  quantity  of  the  tinctuie  having  been 
found  to  produce  the  same  effects  on  the  system  nearly 
as  the  quantity  of  opium,  which,  by  calculation,  it  con« 
tained»  oii^ht  to  have  done,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
undissolved  matter.  The  proportion  of  opium  to  each 
dradim  of  the  tincture  is  five  grains,  but  by  evaporati<m 
it  is  foiind  to  yield  only  three  grains  and  a  half  *,  twenty- 
five  drops  is  supposed  to  be  equal  in  power  to  one  grain 
of  ecdid  opium,  and  b  the  dose  commonly  given  to  a  per- 
son not  accustomed  to  it.  It  is  of  the  same  strength  as 
4Nrdered  in  the  dtfierent  Pharmacopoeias. 

Laudanum,  as  this  tincture  is  named,  is  given  in  all 
die  cases  in  which  opium  is  usually  administeredi  and  is 
prQJ[en«d  to  it  as  being  more  speedy  in  its  operation, 
more  manageable  in.  its  dose,  and  more  convenient  for 
oomlMnation  with  other  remedies.  Where  the  stomach 
is  in  an  irritable  st^te,  so  as  to  be  easily  excited  to  vo- 
miting, or  where  the  operation  of  the  opium  is  wished  to 
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be  exerted  more  slowlj^  or  more  peculiarly  on  the  inlse$^ 
tinal  canal  as  in  diarrhosa and  spasmodic  colic,  it  isgi- 
yen  in  the  solid  state,  and  usually  in  the  form  of  piU. 
Externally  the  tincture  is  occasionally  applied  locally  as  a 
stimulant  and  anodyne. 

TiMCTURA  opil  ammoniata;  olim,  Elixpr  Paregm04m. 
Ammonis^ted  Tincture  of  Opium. 

<<  Take  of  Benzoic  Acid,  English  Safiron,  of  eacl| 
three  drachms  \  Opium,  two  drachms ;  Volatile  Oil  of 
Anise,  half  a  drachm;  Ammoniated  Alkohol,  nxteen 
ounces.  Digest  for  seven  days  in  a  shut  plual,  and  strata 
through  paper/' 

This  formula  is  designed  as  the  improvement  of  a  pre« 
paration  which  has  long  been  medicinally  employed  no* 
der  the  name  of  Paregoric  Elixir,  and  which,  as  a  weak 
and  pleasant  opiate,  has  in  particular  been  much  used  as 
a  remedy  in  catarrh.  The  formula,  however,  is  but 
ill  contrived.  While  the  ammonia  can  add  nothing  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  preparation,  its  pungency  renders  it  ex« 
tremely  ungrateful  \  and  the  tincture  approaches  too  near- 
ly in  strength  to  the  common  tincture  of  opium.  The  Pa- 
regoric  Elixir  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  and  which 
has  now  also  a  place  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopociaf 
(Tinct.  Opii  Canaphorata,  to  be  afterwards  noticed),  is 
better  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed^ 
and  is  generally  preferred.  The  composition  of  the 
Biinburgh  College  contains  a  grain  of  opium  in  a  drachm^ 
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and  this  is  its  medium  dose.    The  other  does  not  con- 
iiin  more  than  a  grain  in  half  an  ounce. 

The  operation  of  the  opium  cannot  be  much  inflnen* 
ced  by  the  substances  with  which  it  is  combined  in  thir 
formula.  The  common  application  of  it  is  as  a  remedy  in 
catarrhal  affections.  Its  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm/ sometimes  two  drachms^  taken  generally  at  bed- 
time. ~ 

TxNCTUEA    RHEi    PALMATi.     Tincture   of   Rhubarb. 
(Tinct.  Rheiy  Ph.  Land.  Dub.) 

^<  Take  of  the  Root  of  Rhubarb)  three  ounces ;  Lesser 
Cardamom  Seeds,  half  an  ounce  \  Diluted  Alkohol,  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  for  seren  days»  and  strain 
through  paper." 

Proof-spirit  extracts  nearly  all  the  active  matter  of 
rhubarb^  and  this  tincture  therefore  has  aU  its  powers. 
It  is  sometimes  prescribed  in  dyspeptic  affections  and  in 
diarrhoea!  in  a  dose  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  The 
tincture  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  has  the  addition  of 
ja  little  liquorice  and  safliron* 

TxNCTURA  &HEI  £T  ALOES ;  olitn^  Elixif  Sacrum.  Tinc- 
ture of  Ithubarb  with  Aloes. 

«<  Take  of  the  Root  of  Rhubarb  cut^  ten  drachms  $ 
Socotorine  Aloes,  six  drachms  in  powder  \  Lesser  Carda* 
xnom  S^eds  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  Diluted  Alkohol, 
two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  for  seven  days^  and 
strain  through  paper." 
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The  cathartic  iK>wer  of  die  rhubarb  it  in  thia  tbetnie 

increased  by  comlnfiation  with  the  aloes«.    It  is  emplofed 

9$  a  stimulating  aperient  and  purgatirei  in  a  dose  from 

iialf  an  ounce  to  an  ouncci  frequently  also  as  an  emmeniF- 

gogue. 

TiNCTURA   RHEI  ET   GENTIANJE  ;    olitHf    Tinctura    jRhei 

Amara.     Tincture  of  Rhubarb  with  Gentian. 

<<  Take  of  Root  of  Rhubarb)  two  ounces ;  Gentian 
Rooty  half  an  ounce ;  Diluted  Alkohol,  two  ppuhds  and 
a  half.  Digest  for  seven  daysi  and  strain  through  pa- 
per.** 

This  combinatron  of  gendan  with  rhubarb  is  suppoaed 
to  render  it  a  more  useful  remedy  in  dyspeptic  cases  %  but 
the  power  of  the  one  is  so  inconsiderable^  compared  with 
that  of  the  otheri  that  no  important  advantage  is  gained 
from  it.    Its  dose  is  from  two  to  four  drachms. 

V 

Tinctura  saponis^  vulgo  Linimentum  Saponaceum.  Tinc- 
ture of  Soap.     (Liniment.  Sapon.  Fh.  Lond,  Dub.) 

<<  Take  of  Soap,  four  ounces ;  Camphor»  two  ounces  % 
Volatile  Oil  of  Rosemary,  half  an  ounce  ;  Alkoholj  two 
pounds.  Digest  the  soap  in  the  alkohol  for  three  days  ; 
then  add  the  camphor  and  oil  to  the  straiifed  liquor^  agi« 
tating  it.'*  There  is  a  similar  composition  in  the  London 
and  Dublin  PharmacopoeiaSf  under  the  name  of  XaNiMBtf- 
TUM  Saponis  ComposituMi  three  ounces  of  bard  soap 
and  one  ounce  of  camphor  being  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
spirit  of  rosemary. 
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Thb  it  m  •rimufcint  of  conaideraUe  effioacf^  lued  as  an 
tMttnal  ^fpUan&on^  by  tntdmif  in  stndns  and  iheonatic 
pains. 

TiKCTU&A  8APOMI8  GUM  opio ;  olm,  Linimmtum  Anotfy-^ 
num.    Tincture  of  Soap  with  Opium. 

-^ISibis  made  in  the  same  manneri  and  firom  the  same 
ingrediestit  at  the  tmcture  of  wnp ;  xmlj  adding  at  first 
«ae  ounce  of  optnm.'' 

It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding  tine* 
ture,  and  likewise  as^an  anodyne  in  rheumatism  and 
spasms  of  the  muscles.  It  is  frequently  successful  in  re- 
lieving pain  by  topical  application^  though  the  relief  is  of- 
tea  oply  teittporary. 

m 

TiMCTURA  SENM£  coMPosiTA^  olim  Elixir  Salutis.  Tinp- 
ture  of  Senna.    (Tioct.  Sennse^  Ph.  Land.  Dub.) 

^  Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Senna^  two  ounces ;  Root  of 
Jabp»  one  ounce  ;  Coriander  Seeds,  half  an  ounce ;  Di- 
lated Alkoholy  thr^e  pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  for  se* 
yen  days,  and  to  the  tincture  strained  through  paper  add 
four  ounces  of  Refined  Sugar." 

.This  forms  a  very  excellent  purgative  tincture,  less  un- 
pleasant in'its  taste  than  any  <4  the  other  cathartic  ttnc-" 
tureSf  not  liable  therefore  to  excite  nausea,  and  at  the 
same  time  operating  sufficiently  well.  Its  dose  is  one 
ounce  or  ten  drachms.  In  the  London  and  Dublin 
PharmacqKsiss  it  is  prepared  without  the  jalap,  and  is 
therefore  less  active. 
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TiMCTORA  TOLUivBRii  BALSAiii ;  oHmiTitictura  Tduta» 

na.    Tincture  of  Tolu  Balsam.    (Tinct.  Bab.  Toiiiti 

Ph.  Dub,) 

<<  Take  of  Balsam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  and  a  half ;  AI- 
kohol,  one  pound.  Digest  until  the  balsam  is  dissolYed» 
and  strain  through  paper. " 

The.  tolu  balsam  is  entirely  soluble  in  alkohol  %  but  as  it 
is  a  substance,  of  no  actiinty,  this  tincture  is  scarcely  used 
|>ut  on  account  of  its  flavourj  and  for  making  the  tymp 
of  tolu. 

TxMCTURA  VERATEi  ALBi.    Tincture  of  White  Helle* 
bore. 

<<  Take  of  White  Hellebore  Root,  eight  bunces  %  IK^ 
luted  Alkoholy  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  for  seren 
dayS)  and  strain  through  paper.'' 

White  hellebore  is  a  medicine  perhaps  never  prescri- 
bed intemallyi  its  operation  is  so  violent.  The  dose  of 
thtr  tincture  cannot  exceed  a'few^drops.  Neither  is  it 
used  as  an  external  application. 


The  following  are  the  Tinctures  peculiar  lo  the  Lon- 
don  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias. 

TiNCTURA  AURANTij.    Tincture  of  Orange-Peel.    Ph. 
Lond.  Dub. 

^  Take  of  Ifresh  Orange-Peel,  three  ounce;;  Proof- 
Spirit^  two  pints.    Digest  for  three  daysi  and  strain." 
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The  all^ohol  is  in  this  tincture  impregnated  with  the 
flarour  and  bitterness  of  the  orange-peel,  and  it  may  be 
UMd  as  commnnicating  flaYoar,  or  in  combination  with 
more  powerful  bitters. 

TjmcTUEA  cAMPHORji  coMPOSiTA.    Ph.  Lond. 

**  Take  of  Camphor,  two  scruples ;  Hard  Opium  hi 
powder.  Acid  of  Benzoin,  of  each  one  drachm  ;  Proof- 
Spirit,  two  pints.  Klacerdte  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain."  The  same  composition,  with  the  addition  of  a 
drachm  of  Essential  Oil  of  Anise,  (which  used  also  to  be 
an  ingredient  in  the  above  formula,  but  has  been  left  outf 
as  its  iavoUr  is  rather  disagreeable,)  has  a  place  in  the 
Dublin  Pharihacopoeia,  under  the  name  of  Tinctura  Opii 
Camphorata. 

This  is  the  tincture  which  has  been  known  under  'the 
stium  of  Paregoric  Elixir,  and  is  in  common  use  as  a  plea- 
sant c^iate  in  catarrh,  two  tea-spoonfuls  being  taken  at 
bedtime.  Half  an  ounce  of  it  contains  a  grain  of  opium. 
It  is  therefore  inferior  in  strength,  but  less  harsh  and  sti- 
mulating, as  has  been  already  remarked,  than  the  tincture 
which  has  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  un- 
der the  same  popular  name  of  Paregoric  Elixir.  The 
Ix>ndoti  College  have  given  it  its  present  name,  rather 
than  the  former  one,  of  Tinctura  Opii  Camphorata,  to 
lessen  the  risk  of  its  being  confounded  with  Tincture  of 
Opium,  in  prescribing  it. 
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% 

TiNCTUU  CAPsici.   ^Tincture  of  Capsicum.    Ph.  I^nd. 

^  Take  of  Ca^icum  Berrt€0»  an  ounce  i  PfodF-Spuit^ 
two  pints.    Macerate  for  fourteen  days^  and  stmis*'' 

Under  this  form  capsicum  may  be  employed  as  a  ad^ 

mulant  and  stomachic ;  and  diluted,  it  may  afford  an  earf 

mode  of  forming  the  capsicum  gargle. 
« 

TlNCTURA  CARPAMOMI   COMPOSITE.      CompOUUd  TuiC^ 

ture  of  Cardamom.    Ph.  Lond,  Dub» 


^<  Take  of  Cardamom  Seeds,  Carraway  Seeds,  CoebU 
neal»  of  each  beat  to  powder,  two  drachms  i  daoamcaa 
Bark  bruised,  half  an  ounce  \  Raisins  freed  froin  die 
Stones,  four  dunces;  Proof-Spirtt,  two  pints.  Maoctalb 
fdr  fourteen  days,  and  strain." 

There  is  a  similar  composition  uiider  the  same  iniaiile 
in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  the  raisins  being  omiScdL 
With  this  omission,  it  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  Co«i^ 
pound  Tincture  of  Cinnamon  of  the  Edinburgh  Phanu^i 
copceia,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  same  uses.  '    ' 

TiNCTURA  cAscARiLUB.    Tincture  of  Cascarilla-    Pk, 

^  Take  of  CascariUa  Bark,  four  ounces  \  Proof*S]^ri^ 
two  pints.    Macerate  iox  fourteen  days,  and  strain*'*        ^ 

CascariUa  is  so  little  employed  in  modern  practice, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  advantage  in  having  ita  tinduie 
as  an  officinal. preparation. 
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TiNCTXiEA  ciKCHONjc  coMFOsiTA.    Compouttd  Tinctore 
of  PerttYian  Bark.     Ph.  Land.  Dub. 

*  Take  of  Pale  Peruvian  Bark  beat  to  powder,  two 
oimeeqi  Dried  Orange-Peel,  an  onnce  and  a  half;  "Vlr- 
gMin  Snake^Root  bruited,  three  drachms  (  Safiron,  one 
dndhm  $  Cochineal,  two  scruples ;  Proof-Spirit,  twenty 
fliiidounojBt.    Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.'^ 

*I1ut  is  the  composition  which  has  been  known  under 
die  name  of  Huxham's  Tincture  of  Bark.  It  is  more 
gratefid  than  the  simple  tincture,  and,  from  the  substan- 
ces added  to  the  cinchona,  is  probably  a  better  stomachic. 
It  18  principally  in  dyspeptic  afTcctions  thsrt  it  is  employed, 
in  a  dose  of  two  drachms  takeh  occasionally. 

TiKCTURA  HUMULi.    Tiocture  of  Hop. 

<<  Take  of  Hops,  five  ounces  ;  Proof-Spirit^  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.**' 

H<^  having  been  introduced  as  a  narcotic,  the  tincture 
aSbids  a  convenient  form  for  its  administration.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  strength  as  tinc- 
ture of  <q^um,  but  it  requires  in  general  to  be  given  in 
a  4oBe  df  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  to  produce 
much  sensible  efitct. 

TiNCTURA  RHEi  coMPosiTA.    Compound  Tincture  of 
Rhubarb.    Pharm.  Lond. 

<<  Take  of  Root  of  Rhubarb  cut,  two  ounces  ;  Liquo- 
rice Root  bruisedi  half  an  ounce;   Ginger  Root  cut, 
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Safiron^  of  each,  two  drachms ;  Water>  a  pint ;  Proof- 
Spirit,  twelve  fluidounces.  Macerate  for  foarteea  days^ 
and  strain.'* 

The  principle  in  which  the  purgative  quality  of  rhu^ 
barb  resides,  has  been  supposed  to  be  more  completely 
dissolved  by  water  than  by  other  solvents ;  hence  from 
^e  large  proportion  of  water  in  this  tincture,  it  is  suppos- 
ed  this  quality  will  be  obtained  more  completely  ;  wlule 
the  proportion  of  alkohol  will  prevent  spontaneous  de- 
composition. Its  medium  dose  as  a  purgative  is  aa 
ounce. 

TiNCTURA   scix^LJE.    Tiucture  of  Squill.     Ph.  Lendm 
Dub. 

<<  Take  of  Squill  Root,  recently  dried,  four  ounces  ; 

I 

Proof-Spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  for  fourteen  days^  and 
strain." 

Squill,  when  employed  as  a  diuretic,  operates  most  ef- 
fectually in  substance  :  as  an  emetic  or  expectorant  it  i^ 
given  under  the  form  of  the  vinegar  or  syrup,  the  vinegar 
correcting  its  nauseous  taste.  It  is  not  apparent  what 
particular  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  a  tincture  of 
it|— a  preparation  in  which  the  acrimony  of  the  squill  most 
be  very  imperfectly  covered.  The  dose  of  this  tincture 
is  from  twenty  to  sixty  drops. 

TiNCTURA  VALERiANiE.     Tiucture  of  Valerian.     Ph. 
Lond.  Dub. 

<<  Take  of  Valerian  Root,  four  ounces  \  Proof^Spirit^ 
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two  pmts.    Digest  with  a  gentle  heat  for  fourteen  daysj 
and  strain* ' 

The  active  matter  of  valerian  is  sufficiently  extracted 
by  diluted  alkohol*  The  powers  of  the  menstruum  pro- 
bably however  exceed  those  of  the  dissolved  matter,  and 
hence  this  tincture  cannot  be  employed  with  much  ad- 
vantage* 

TiMcTURA  VALERiANJB  AMMOMi ATA.   Ammoniated  Unc- 
ture  of  Valerian.     Ph.  Lend.  Dub. 

<^  Take  of  Valeijan  Root,  four  ounces  \  Aromatic 
Spirit  of  Ammonia,  .two  pints.  Digest  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain." 

This  tincture  may  be  more  powerful  than  the  preced- 
ing, from  the  impregnation  of  ammonia*  It  is  employed 
in  hysterical  affections.  Its  dose  is  from  one  to  two 
drsKhms. 

TiKCTURA  ZINGIBERI8.  Tincture  of  Ginger.  Ph.  L.  D. 

**  Take  of  Ginger,  two  ounces ;  Proof-Spirit,  two 
pints.    Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.*' 

This  tincture  contains  the  pungency  of  the  ginger,  and 
may  be  used  as  an  aromatic  to  conceal  the  flavour  and 
taste,  or  promote  the  operation  of  other  remedies.  To 
obviate  flatulence,  ginger  is  generally  taken  in  substance. 

TiNCTURA  ANGUSTURiE.    Tincture  of  Angustura.     Ph. 
Dub. 

^<  Take  of  the  Bark  of  Angustura  in  coarse  powdor,  two 
Vol.  II.  H 
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ounces;  Proof-Spirit,  two  pints.    Digest  for  seven  day  8^ 
then  strain  the  tincture." 

Diluted  Alkohol  dissolves  the  active  matter  of  angus* 
tura ;  and  under  this  form  it  has  been  sometimes  giveti 
in  dyspepsia^  in  a  dose  of  two  drachms  occasionally. 

TiNCTURA  GALBANi.    Tincturc  of  Galbauum.  Ph.  Dub. 

<f  Take  of  Galbanum  in  small  pieces^  two  ounces; 
Proof-Spirity  two  pints.  Digest  them  for  seven  days  i 
then  strain  the  tincture.'^ 

This  tincture  has  sometimes  been'  used  in  hysteria^ 
to  obviate  fiatulencei  in  a  dose  of  two  or  threie  drachms. 

It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  any  power. 

I 

TiNCTURA  MoscHi.    TiuctuTe  of  Musk.  Ph.  Dub.  , 

<<  Take  of  Musk,  two  drachms ;  Rectified  Spiritj  dne 
pint.    Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  the  tincture."* 
,    This  tincture  can  be  employed  only  to  communicate 
the  odour  of  musk,  and  is  therefore  of  little  importance. 

TiNCTURA  QUASsiiE.    Tiucture  of  Quassia.    Ph.  Dab. 

<<  Take  of  the  Wood  of  Quassia  rasped,  one  ounce  ; 
Proof-Spirit,  two  pints.  Digest  for  seven  days ;  then 
strain,  the  tincture. 

The  bitterness  of  quassia  may  be  sufficiently  extracted 
in  this  preparation.  These  bitter  tinctures  appear^  how- 
ever, to  be  unnecessarily  multiplied  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeias,  especially  as  from  the  action  of  the  menstruum  on 
the  stomach,  the  form  of  tincture  is  not  the  best  for  the 
administration  of  this  class  of  remedies. 
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CHAP.  XlV. 


EXTRACTA.— EXTRACTS. 


JjiZTRACTS.  are  preparations  obtained  by  digesting  or 
boiling  vegetable  substances  in  water,  alkohol,  or  proof- 
spirit.  The  menstruum  dissolves  the  active  matter  of 
the  tegetable ;  the  tincture  or  decoction  is  strained^ 
and  is  evaporated  until  a  mass  of  a  stiff  consistence  is 
obtained.  This  is  named  an  Extract,  and  either  a  watery 
or  spiritous  extract,  as  water  or  alkohol  has  been  em- 
ployed as  the  menstruum.  If  water  has  been  used,  the 
xniicilage,  extract,  tannin,  saccharine,  and  saline  parts  of 
the  v^etable  remain  in  the  extract ;  if  alkohol,  the  resin 
is  its  principal  component  part  j  and  if  proof-spirit,  all  the 
fixed  principles^  which  water  and  alkohol  are  separately 
capable  of  dissolving,  are  obtained. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  same  mode  of  prepar- 
ing these  extracts  is  not  applicable  to  every  vegetable 
substance.  Where  the  virtues  depend  principally  on  the 
extract  or  tannin  which  the  substance  contains,  the  wa- 
tery extract  will  be  proper  :  while,  if  it  depend  on  a  resi- 
nous part,  the  spiritous  extract  only  will  possess  its  vir- 
tues. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  preparation 
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of  these  extractSi  the  virtues  of  the  substances  are  almost 
always  injured  to  a  certain  extent.  The  essential  oil^  on 
which  their  flavour  and  aromatic  quality  depend^  are  dis« 
sipated ;  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  watery  exUactSf 
there  is  generally  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  active 
matter^  by  the  necessary  dqcoction.  This  preparation^ 
therefore,  is  not  now  very  frequently  employed ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  pure  bitters,  as  gentian,  or 
some  of  the  saccharine  vegetables,  as  liquorice,  there  is 
no  medicine  perhaps  but  what  may  be  given  with  more 
advantage  under  some  other  form. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges  preserve  the-  dis« 
tinction  of  watery  and  spiritous  extracts :  the  Iiondon 
College  do  not  observe  it;  and  th6y  have  farther  assodated^ 
with  what  are  more  strictly  named  Extracts,  the  inspissat- 
ed juices  of  vegetables,  the  consistence  of  these  being  si- 
milar ;  and  the  only  circumstance  in  which  they  diflFer^ 
that  in  .the  one  the  matter  naturally  dissolved  in  the 
juice  of  the  plant,  in  the  odber,  the  matter  extracted  by 
the  operation  of  a  solvent  is  obtained,  is  not,  it  has  been 
conceived,  sufficiently  important  to  constitute  a  distinction 
between  them.  I  have  adhered,  however,  to  the  ahrange- 
ment  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  and  under  the 
chapter  of  Inspissated  Juices  have  already,  introduced 
those  wivch  are  peculiar  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 
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I. — Exiracia  ptr  Aqnam. — Extracts  by  Water* 

The  directions  for  preparing  these  are  given  in  the 
Eflitibufgh  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  Extract  of  Gentian. 
Thie  directions  in  the  other  Pharmacopoeias  are  essential- 
If  the  same,  a  conunon  water  bath  being  ordered  for  the 
inspissation ;  the  extract  being  stirred  constantly  as  it  be- 
comes thick,  and  when  prepared  being  kept  with  a  little 
alkohol  sprinkled  on  the  surface. 

EzT&ACTUM  GENTIANS  LUT££.    Extract  of  Gentian. 
{Extr.  Gent.  pA.  Land.  Bub.) 

^  Take  of  Gentian  Root,  any  quantity.  Having  cut 
and  bruised  it,  add  eight  times  its  weight,  of  Distilled 
'  Water.  Boil  to  one  half,  and  strain,  expressing  the  li- 
quor strongly.  Reduce  it  immediately  to  the  consistence 
of  thick  honey,  by  evaporation  in  a  bath,  of  boiling  wa- 
ter saturated  with  muriate  of  soda." 

This  extract  is  intensely  bitter,  the  quality  of  bitterness 
s^pearing  in  general  not  to  be  injured  by  the  operation 
of  decoction  or  evaporation.  It  is  generally  used  to  form 
other  medicines  into  pills,  particularly  those  with  which 
it  coincides  in  medicinal  virtues,  as  tonics  and  emmena- 
gogues. 

In  the  same  manner  are  prepared  the  following  Ex- 
tracts : 


•  %^  ■ 
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EXTRACTUM  FLORUM  ANTHEMIDIS  N0B1LI8.      ExtraCt  of 

Chamomile.     (Extr.  Anthem.  Ph.  Lpnd.'^^'Extr.  Chsi« 
mom.  Ph,  Dub.) 

The  bitterness  of  chamomile  is  rendered  rather  un- 
grateful  in  its  infusion,  by  the  Savour  of  its  essential  oit 
This  is  entirely  dissipated  by  decoction,  and  the  extract  isy 
therefore,  a  pure  and  grateful  bitter.  It  is  scarcely  ap- 
plied, however,  to  any  use. 

ExTRACTUM  FOLiORUM  cAssiiB  sENNiE*    Extract  of  Sen- 
na. 

Senna  has  its  activity  much  impaired  by  decoction* 
The  extract,  therefore,  besides  that  it  has  no  particular 
advantage,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  proper  preparation  of 
it,  and  it  is  accordingly  found  not  to  be  more  ik>werftti. 
than  the  leaf  in  substance. 

EXTRACTUM  RADICIS   GLTCYRRHIZiB   GLABRJE.      ElxtraCt 

of  Liquorice  Root.    (Extr.  Glycyrrh.  Ph.  Lond.  Dub.) 

The  active  matter  of  this  root  consists  chiefly  of  muci- 
lage and  saccharine  matter,  and  suflFers  therefore  little  in- 
jury in  this  preparation.  The  extract  is  seldom  prepar- 
ed in  the  shops  but  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  this  extract  of 
commerce  is  usually  in  an  impure  state.  In  some  of  the 
foreign  Pharmacopoeias,  it  is  purified  by  solution  in  wa- 
ter, straining,  and  a  new  evaporation ;  and  an  extract 
either  prepared  in  this  way,  or  directly  from  the  root  it- 
self, due  care  being  taken  in  its  preparation  so  as  to 
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have  tt  purOf  is  now  sold  under  the  name  of  Refined  Li- 
qHoricet  It  is  eradiated  so  as  to  be  perfectly  hard>  and 
18  in  copunon  use  as  a  demulcent  in  catarrh^  being  al- 
lowed to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth. 

EXTRACTUM  LIGNI   HJEMATOXYLI  CAMPECtlENSIS.      Ex- 
tract of  Logwood.   (Extr.  Haematoxyl.  Ph.  Lond.  Dub.) 

The  astringency  of  the  logwood  is  obtained  with  fio 
sensible  injury  in  this  extract.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
be  employed  as  an  astringent^  in  a  dose  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty grains^  bi^t  has  neve^  been  established  in  use. 

EXTRACTUM    RADICIS    HELLEBORI    NIGRI.        Extract    6f 

Black  Hellebore  Root.     (Extr.  HeUeb.  R.  PA. /^w^.) 

...  ^       ^. . 

The  aqueous  extract  of  this  root  is  comparatively  mild 
in  its  operation^  and  is  even  said  to  be  milder  than  the 
root  itself.  In  a  dose  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  it  ope- 
rates as  a  cathartic,  and  has  been  employed  as  such  in 
mania,  and  in  a  smaller  dose,  as  an  emmenagogue,  but  its 
uniformity  of  operation  cannot  be  depended  on.  The 
spiritous  extract,  which  has  a  place  in  some  of  the  foreign 
Fharmacopc^ias,  is  ^  more  active  medicine.  It  has  been 
used  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  and  is  the  basis  of  Sac- 
Cher's  tonic  pills,  once  highly  celebrated  in  the  treatment 
of  dropsy. 

EXTRACTUM  CAPITUM  PAPAVERIS    SOMNIFERI.        Extract 

of  Poppy.    (Extract.  Papav.  Ph.  Lond.) 

This  extract  from  the  capsule  of  the  poppy  retains  its 
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narcotic  quality  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is,  however,  m 
far  injured,  that  the.  extract  is  not'  ithiform  in  sCrengtihr» 
and  is  therefore  little  used.  Sometiines  it  is  efcnpldyed 
in  making  the  syrup  of  poppy,  a  drachm  of  it  being  (fis- 
solved  in  a  pound  of  water,  and  boiled  with  a  pound 
of  sugar. 

EXTRACTUM  FOLIORUM  RUTiE  CRAVEOLENTIS.     EztiaCt 

of  Ruei     (Extr.  Rutae,  PA.  Dub.) 

As  the  virtues  of  Rue  reside  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in 
its  essential  oil,  this  extract  must  be  regarded  as  an  inja« 
dicious  preparation.  It  is  intended  for  administration  in 
amenorrhoea,  its  dose  being  from  ten  to  fifteen  gnuns  ; 
but  it  has  probably  no  power. 


The  following  watery  extracts  have  a  place  in  the 
Dublin  or  London  Pharmacopoeia.  * 

ExTRACTUM  ALOES.    Extract  of  Aloes.    Ph.  Lond. 

«  Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes  in  powder,  half  a  pound  ; 
Boiling  Water,  four  pints.  Macerate  for  three  days 
with  a  gentle  heat  y  then  strain,  and  put  the  liquor  aside^ 
that  the  impurities  may  subside.  Pour  off  the  puri- 
fied liquor,  and  evaporate,  until  it  attain  a  proper  consis- 
tence.'* 

The  object  of  this  preparation  is  not  so  much  to  sepa- 
rate the  aloes  from  any  impurities,  for  the  socotorine  aloes 
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scarcdy  contsuns  any^  but  to  obtain  *&  gtnmny  extract  with 
Tess  TenO}  which  is  ^d  to  bef  eqiudly  purgative>  less  sti- 
*  mnla^ng  and  less  ungrateful.    Its  dose  is  ten  or  fifteen 
graons. 

EXTRACTUM  CINCH01CA9  v^go  Cartids  Peruvians     Ex* 
tract  of  Peruvian  Bark.     pL  Lond.  Dut. 

*<  Take  of  Pale  Peruvian  Bark,  in  coarse  powder»  one 
pound ;  Water,  one  gallon.  Boil  to  six  pints,  and  strain 
die  liquor  while  hot.*  In  tKcfsahie  manner  boil  it  four 
times^  in  the  sam^  quantity  of  water,  and  strain  the  li- 
quors. Then  reduce  all  these  liquors,  mixed  together^  to 
a  proper  consistencCf  by  evaporation. 

^'  This  extract  ought  to  be  kept  scfi,  fit  to  form  pills  ; 
znd'^d,  so  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  powder." 

The  active  matter  of  bark  is  in  a  great  measure  of  an 
extractive  and  resinous  nature,  being  more  soluble  in  al« 
kohol  than  in  water ;  but  the  water,  when  assisted  by  a 
boiling  heat,  is  capable  of  dissolving  it ;  and  as  a  great 
part  of  the  bark  in  substance  consists  of  inert  ligneous 
matter,  it  might  be  supposed  that  some  advantage  is  de- 
rived frQm  this  preparation.    During  the  boiling  and  e« 
vaporation,  however,  it  sufiers  a  chemical  change  to  a 
certain  extent  i  for  the  decoction  itself  becomes  turbid, 
dttiing  boiling,  from  the  dissolved  matter  becoming  less 
soluble,  a  change  probably  analogous  to  that  which  takes 
place  in  several  varieties  of  vegetable  matter,  exposed  in 
a  humid  state,  and  at.  an  devated  temperature,  and  the 
^^^ture  of  vtrhich^  so  far  as  it  has  been  determined,  has 
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been  already  explained  (page  53.).  Hence  the  extract 
obtained  is  £ur  from  being  equal  in  efficacy  to  the  qoand- 
ty  of  bark  from  which  it  is  prepared.  Its  mediunLdos^.U 
ten  grains^  which  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  half  a 
drachm  of  the  bark  in  substancci  but  from  the  uncertain^ 
ty  of  its  strength  it  is  little  employed. 

EzTRACTUM  coLocTNTHipis.    Exti^t  of  Colyf^nth. 
Ph.  Lond. 

•  f  • 

-    I 
■■■•••  ■••■•• 

^  Take  of  the  Pulp  of  Colocynth,  one  pound  i  Water 
a  gallon.  .  B<m1  to  four,  pounds,  and.  sti^  the  liquor 
while  hot  ^  then  reduce  it  by  evaporation  to  the  proj^ 
consistence.'' 

The  active  matter  of  colocynth  is  so  far  extracted  by 
water  by  decoction,  that  the  extract  has  a  cathartic  quali- 
ty. *  It  is  less  powerful,  however,  and  has  been  supposed 
to  be  less  irritating  than  the  pulp  itself.  Its  do$e  is  from 
six  to  ten  grains. 

EXTRACTUM  (:0L0C7NTHIDIS  COMPOSITUM.        CompOUnd 

Extract  of  Colocynth.     Ph,  Lond.  Duh, 

<*  Take  of  the  Pulp  of  Colocynth  cut,  si^  drachms  i 
Socotorine  Aloes  in  powder,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  Scam- 
mony  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ;  Cardmaom  Seeds  in 
poii^der,  a  drachm ;  Hard  Soap,  three  drachms  ^  Boiling 
Water,  twp  pints.  Macerate  the  pulp  of  colocynth  in 
the  water,  with  a  gentle  heat,  for  four  days.  Strain  the 
liquor,  and  add  to  it  the  aloes,  scammony  and  soap  ; 
then  evaporate  until  it  attain  a  proper  consistence^  and 
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towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation^  mix  in  the  cardamom 
seeds."       '  "  ''■. 

This  is  the  officinal  preparation  whidi  has  long  had  a 
place  ill  the  Pbalrlnacopceias,  udder  the  name  of  Extrac* 
lam  Cadiarticttm.':  It  is  a  combination  of  the  mor^ 
powerf al  cathartics ;  and  as  these  operate  more  eflPectual- 
Ijf  and  with  less  irritation  When  combined,  than  when 
one  alone  in  a  large  dose  is  employed^  the  composition  is 
well  adapted  for  administration  in  cases  where  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  excite  purging.  It  used  formerly  to  be  prepared 
by  employing  diluted  alkohol  as  the  solyent)  not  only  o£ 
the  colocynthy  but  also  of  the  resinous  substances^  and 
evaporating  the  solution  i  the  present  method  b  more 
economical^  and  will  probably  afford  a  product, more 
uniform  in  strength.  The  extract  is  usually  given  in 
doses  of  from  five  to  ten^  or  fifteen  grains,  repeated  at 
short  intervals  until  it  produce  purging.  Cts  power  may 
alao  be  safely  promoted,  by  adding  a  portion  of  calomeL 

• 

fXTBJLcrvM^  HUMULi.    Extract  of  Hop.    ph.  Lond. 

<<  Take  of  Hops,  half  a  pound ;  Water,  a  gallon.  Boil 
to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  it  is  hot ;  then 
reduce  it  by  evaporation  to  the  proper  consistence." 

Hop  has  been  introduced  into  practice  as  a  narcotic, 
possessing  also  from  its  bitterness  a  degree  of  tonic 
power.  The  bitterness  will  be  obtained  in  this  extract^ 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  narcotic  power  is  impaired,  and 
that  in  this  property  it  will  not  be  uniform  in  strength. 
The  dose  of  this  extract  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 
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>.    ,  .     '  .         ■  ■      • 

EsT&ACTUM  opii.    Extract  of  Opium.  Ph.  LoncL  (Exf 
.  Iractum  Opii  Aquosuniy  Pi.  i){/i.^.  ., 

^^ Take  eiOpiam  cut  into  (^ieces^  half  a  pound;  'Wa* 
ter^  three  pints.  Add  to  the  opium  a-  «matl  quantity  of 
the  water,  andmi^cerate  for  twelve  hours  that  it  may  be- 
come soft ;  theii  add  gradually  the  remaining  watery  tri« 
turate  until  they  are  indmately  mixed,  and  put  aside  die 
mixture  (htf  the  impurities  may  subsidy :  then  strain  the 
liqtior^  and  evapiorate  it  to  die  proper  consistence.'' 

Any  prbcess  6t  this  kind,  designed  to  purify  opiom^  ia 
akogctKer  superfluous,  for-  the  impurities  of  the  opium  of 
cooimerce  are  inconsidentde,  and  neither  alter  its  powers^ 
nor  add  Mteriafly  to  iti  bulk .  And  if  such  processes  are 
deigned  to  cori^ct  any  of  the  qualities  of  the  opium 
whence  thfe  unpleasant  symptoms  which  sometimes  foU 
low  from  its  administration  are  supposed  to  arise,  they 
probably  rest  on  inaccurate  yiews  of  its  operation.  The 
active  matter  of  opium  is  not  entirely  extracted  by  wa« 
ter.  In  the  present  process,  therefore,  the  product  must 
diflfierfrom  the  crude  opium,  and  it  would  require  clini'* 
cal  experience  more  extensive  and  accurate  than  we  yet 
have,  to  ascertmn  correctly  its  real  powers.  It  must,  be* 
sides,  be  altered,  and  rendered  at  the  same  time  uncertain 
in  strength  by  the  chemical  change  which  it  will  suflfer 
during  its  inspissation.  Even  whAsn  the  active  principles 
of  the  opium  have  been  extracted  by  diluted  alkohol^ 
though  the  solvent  is  more  powerful,  requires  less  heat 
for  its  evaporation,  and  cofunteracts  to  a  certain  extent  the 
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action  of  the  air^  atUl  the  inspissated  mass  is  found  to  be 
inferior.in  strength  to  opium  io  its  unpurified  state^  and 
this  must  be  still  more  the  case  in  the  present  process^ 
where  water  only  is  employed.  It  may  therefore  be 
questioned  whether  any.  preparation  of  this  kind  retains 
its  placef  mthpropricty  in  the  Pharmacopoeias* 

ExTRACTUM  RHEJ*    Extract  of  Rhubarl;».^Pb*  Lond- 

<<  Take  of  the  Root  of  Rhubarb  bruised^  one  pound ; 
Diluted  AlkohoU  a  pint ;  Water,  seven  pints.  Macerate 
for  four  days  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  put  aside  the  liquor^ 
diat  the  impurities  may  subside :  pour  it  off  when  tlear^ 
and  reduce!  it  by  efuporation  to  the  proper  consisttnce.^ 

The  purgadve  power  of  rhubarb  is  usually  considered 
as  bemg  more  peculiarly  extracted  by  water^  and  nuiy 
therefore:  be  obtained  in  this  extract.  It  will  equally  be 
obtained,  however,  in  the  simple  infuuon,  which,  as  bemg 
an  extemporaneous  preparation,.- is  preferable  to  tibis  one^  ^ 
that  besides  the  change  that  may:  be  produced  in  it  by 
inspissation,  must  be  farther  liable  to  decomposition  when  • 
'  kept  in  a  soft  state. 

ExTRACTUM  SAESAPARiLLiE.     ExtTact  of  Sarsaparilh^ 
Ph.  Lond.  .  ,. 

<<  Take  of  Sarsaparilla  Root  cut,  a  pound;  Boiling 
Water,  a  gallon.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then 
boil  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  hot ;  last- 
ly,  reduce  it  by  evaporation  to  the  proper  consistence/' 

Sarsaparilla  being  usually  gireh  under  the  fohri  of  wa* 
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teiy  decoctioiif  there  appears  to  be  no  particular  advan- 
tage in  preparing:  from  this  an  extract^  as  the  decoction 
may  be  brotight  to  any  state  of  concentration^  by  using  an 
increatfed  proportion'-  of  the  ropt,  or  coiitinuing  the  boil- 
ing for  a'lbnger  time.  And  a  watery  extract,  mucilap^ 
nous  as  this  is,  besides  the  injury  it  will  probably  suffer 
in  its  inspissation,  will  farther  be  liable  to  spontaneous 
decomposition  on  keeping,  and  is  therefore  unfit  for  an 
officinal  preparation. 

ExTRACTUM  TARAXACi.  Extract  of  Dandelion.  Ph.Lond. 

^     .  .•'!■..  • 

<<  Take  of  the  Fresh  Root  of  Dandelion  bnused^  a 
:  pound;  Boiling  Water,  a  gallon.  Macerate  for  twenty^tfour 
hours  I  then  boil  to  eight  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  wIiHe 
hot';  lastly,  ev^)orate  it  to  the  proper  consistence.'* 

The  recent  root  of  dandelion  has  been  ranked  as  an  a- 
perieht  and  diuretic;  The  expressed  juice,  or  decoction 
of  the  root,  has  been  employed  as  a  remedy  in  dropsjy 
biliary  obstructions  and  induration  of  the  liver,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Bergius,  has  proved  frequently  successful 
where  other  remedies  had  failed.  Whatever  may  be  the 
powers  of  the  plant,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  form  of  the 
watery  extract  be  the  best  for  its  administration; 

ExTRACfUM  VALERiANiB,    Extract  of  Valerian.    Ph« 
Dub. 

^<  Take  of  Valerian  Root  in  coarse  powder,  riz  oun- 
ces \  Boiling  Watei^  three  pints.    Digest  for  twenty-four 
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hours  in  a  close  vessel  with  a  moderate  heat ;  prein  out  the 
liquori  and  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistence  by  eVipora* 


tion/' 


'  The  medicinal  powers  of  valerian  appear  to  be  connect 
ed  with  the  principle  in  which  its  odour  resides ;  and  as 
this  must  be  in  a  great  measure  dissipated  by  etraporationi 
it  may  be  doubted  if  this  is  a  form  of  preparation  pro- 
periy  adapted.  It  can  at  least  have  no  advantage  over  the 
extemporaneous  infusion  or  decoction. 

EXTRACTUM   CAdUMINUM    ABSINTHII.    .  ExtrJUIt   of  *  t!ie 

Tops  of  Wormwood.    Ph.  Dub. 

This  extract  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  from  tk 
flowering  tops  of  the  wormwood,  is  intensely  bitter ;  a4 
the  unpleasant  odour  of  the  plant  is  dissipated  during  Ic 
evaporation.     It  maybe  substituted  medicinally  for  c« 
tract  of  gentian.   It  is  sometimes  used,  instead  of  hopfto 
give  bitterness  to  fermented  liquors. 

EzTRACTUM  CACUMINUM  c^ENiSTJE*    Extract,  of  Bi^m- 
tops.    Ph.  Dub. 

The  infusion  of  the  tops  of  the  broom  has  a  dege  of 
diuretic  power,  whence  it  has  been  employed  as  a  medy 
in  dropsy.  The  extract  can  scarcely  be  supposed  have 
much  power,  and  it  is  now  expunged  from  die  £di)urgh 
Pharmacopceiai  where  it  formerly  had  a  place. 
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ExTRiCTUM  RADicis  JALAPJE.    Extract  of  JFalap  lEloot. 
B1.  Dub. 

Hie  acdye^matter  of  jalap  is  partly  re^mou8»  and  must 
thfrefore  be  imperfectly  extracted  by  water.  The  ex- 
tract thus  prepared  may  b^  milder  than  the  root,  but 
must  be  liable  to  be  uncertain  in  strength.  A  resinous 
extract  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  diluted  alkoliol^ 
which  has  a  place  in  all  the  Pharmacopoeias^  and  which 
will  be  a  more  active  preparation^  though  neither  of  them 
probably  is  of  much  utility; 

ExTRACTUM  cOBTicjs  QUERtus.    Extfact  of  Oak  Bark. 
Ph.  Dub. 

In  this  extract  the  astringency  of  the  oak  bark  will  be 
Oi^ained  probably  with  little  injury,  and,  consisting  prin- 
c^Uy  of  tannin^  it  will  not  be  very  liable  to  spontaneous 
de)mpo8ition.  It  can  have  scarcely  any  advantage»  how- 
eve^  but  what  may  be  equally  obtained  from  the  decoo 
tiof 

ExiACTUM  FOLioRUM  SABiNJB.  Extract  of  Leaves  of  Sft- 
vi    Ph.  Dub. 

Ti  medicinal  powers  of  this  herb  seem  in  a  grett 
meas-e  to  depend  on  its  essential  oil,  and  as  this  must  be 
dissifted  during  the  evaporation,  the  extract  must  be 
combatively  an  inactive  preparation.    It  is  never  used. 
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il,-^Extracia  per  Aquam  et  Alkohd. -^Extracts  by  iratcr 

and  Alkohol,  , 

The  directions  for  preparing  these  are  giyen  under  the 
first  of  them,  the  Extract  of  Bark. 

EzTRACTUM  cikcHONjE  OFFICINALIS.    Extract  of  Peru- 
Tian  Bark.     (Extr.  Cinch.  Resin.  Ph.  Lond.  Dub.) 

<<  Take  of  Peruvian  Bark  in  powder^  one  pound ;  AI* 
kohoU  four  pounds.  Digest  for  four  days»  and  pour  off 
the  6tic|iiire.  Boil  the  residuum  in  fire  pounds  of  distill- 
ed water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain  the  decoc- 
tion while ^  hot  through  linen.  Repeat  this  boiling  and 
•trsuoing  with  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  water^  and 
reduce  the  liquor  by  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of 
tMn  honey.  Draw  off  the  alkohol  from  the  tincture  by 
distillation)  until  it  is  reduced,  to  a  similar  consistence. 
Thea  mix  the  liquors  thus  inspissated,  and  reduce  to  a 
proper  consistence  by  a  bath  of  boiling  water^  saturated 
with  muriate  of  soda." 

This  preparation  will  probably  be  more  active  than  the 
watery  extract  of  bark.  By  the  joint  action,  of  the  alko- 
hol and  wateri  all  the  principles  of  the  bark  are  extracted^ 
^  noting  remains  but  the  inert  ligneous  fibre.  And  in 
^  8u|«eqttent  evaporation,  the  dissolved  matter  su&rs 
l«8y  injury,  partly  from  less  heat  being  required  to  bring 
^to  the  due  consistence,  and  partly  perhaps  from  the  al- 
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'kohol  resisting  the  oxygenation  of  the  extract.  It  isy 
howeveri  much  more  expensive;  and  the  extract  of  bark 
to  be  found  in  the  shops  is  almost  always  that  which  is 
prepared  by  ihe  other  formula.  The  dose  o(  the  spiritous 
extract  is  ten  grains»  dnd  it  affords  a  very  convenient 
vehicle  for  combining  bark  with  the  more  active  prepa- 
rations of  iron  in  the  form  of  pill. 

SXTRACTUM  RADICIS  CONVOLVUU  JALAPJt.      ExttaCt  Of 

Jalap.    (Extr.  Jalap.  Resin.  Ph.  Dub.  LonJ.J 

This  h  ordered, to  be  prepared  in  the  same  nuahner  at 
the  Extract  of  Bark.  From  the  Solvent  employed,  bdth 
the  resinous  and  mucilaginous  p^rts  of  the  jalap  r6bt  are 
extracted^  and  it  is  therefore  a  more  active  prepaAtion 
than  the  ^^atefy  extract  of  jalap  already  noticed^  "-  It  ex« 
erts  its  cathartic  operation  fully  in  a  dose  of  ten  or  twehre 
grains,  but  it  has  no  particular  advantage. 

Besides  these  two,  which  have  a  place  both  in  the 
Dublin  and  the  London  Pharmacopceias,  there  are  other 
two  spiritous  extracts  admitted  by  the  Dublin  College. 

ExTRACTUM   CAscARiLtiS  REsiNosuM.     Resiuous  Ex- 
tract of  Cascarilla.    Ph.  Dub. 

This  is  prepared  from  the  cascarilla  bark,  in  the  saine 
manner  as  the  resinous  extract  of  cinchona  is  prepared. 
It  may  contain  the  active  matter  of  the  cascarilla,  and 
may  be^  given  as  a  bitter  and  tonic,  in  the  dose  of  a 
ikCruple  i  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  peculiar  ad- 
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vantage  in  emplojing  this  remedy  under  this  expensive 
form. 

Opium  purificatum.    Purified  Opium.,  Ph.  Dub. 

^  Take  of  Opium  cut  into  small  pieces,  one  pound  i 
Proof-Spiritf  twelve  pounds.     Digest  them  with  a  gentle 
heat,  stirring  them  frequently  until  the  opium  is  dis- 
solved :  strain  the  tincture  through  paper,  and  distil  it  in 
a  retort,, until  the  spirit  is  abstracted ;  pour  out  the  re«- 
QUunUig  liquor,  aad  evaporate  it  until  the  extract  become 
o{.a  proper  consistence.     Purified  opium,  must  be  kept 
m.two  states,  one  soft,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  forming  pills^ 
|})e  other  AarJ,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  reduced  to 

JTbe  objections  to  the  purification  o£  opium  by  the  ac- 
tipfi  of  water  have  been  already  stated.  In  this  process^ 
y  f^  power  of  the  solvent  is  greatgr,  and  the  degree  of 
bfa}  n^essary  to  evaporate  it  less  considerable,  it  is  pro- 
bable that*  the  opium  will  suflFer  less  change.  StiUwe 
cu^t  be  cctrtain  of  its  real  power  in  thi$.jstate,  and- the 
pcocess  i^  expensive^  and  altogether  superfluous. 


i   >    ■  :  ,/  ■ ;» 
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CHAP.  XV. 


AtiVS.  STILLATITIiE. DiSitlL&ii  WATKKi. 

\ 

^UttttikL  of  the  principles  of  tegetable  matter  are  so  far 
TOlatUe  as  to  be  elevated  in  rapour  tn  the  temperatuts  of 
^12^ ;  hence  when  watef  is  distilled  from  them,  it  is  ht* 
qUMtly  impteghated  with  their  taste  and  odotuTi  add 
sometime^  eTen  with  their  more  actite  powers.  IM 
odour^  and  frequently  the  pungency  of  plants  reside  in 
their  essential  oil  \  and  this  being  always  volatile  at  diis 
temperature,  the  aromatic  plants,  in  which  essential  ofl  fi 
most  abundant,  communicate  these  qualities  to-  water 
distilled  from  them,  a  portion  of  the  oil  being  retained  fn 
solution  by  the  water.  The  acrid  principle  of  some  te- 
getaUes  appears  likewise  to  be  so  far  volatile  as  to  lise 
in  distillation  with  Water  \  and  the  pmssic  acid,  in  whidi 
the  narcotic  power  of  the  bitter  almond,  cherry  laurel^ 
and  similar  plants  resides,  is  also  obtained  by  the  same 
process:  But  these  vegetables  are  comparatively  fewy  and 
there  are  no  officinal  distilled  waters  having  a  place  in 
the  Pharmacopoeias  possessed  of  any  important  power  ; 
they  are  designed,  from  their  flavour  and  agreeable  pun« 
gency,  to  serve  merely  as  vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of 
more  active  remedies,  and  all  of  them  owe  these  qualities 
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ta  tbe  jBOiaH  quand^jrof  ^steiidal  oil  which  dicy  hold  d!t» 
OOifed* 

Recent  vegetables  are  in  general  more  proper  for  dis- 

tiDytion  than  after  being  dried,  the  water  they  aflbrd  be- 

mg  more  grateful.    They  are  therefore  ordered  in  this 

«Me  when  they  can  be  procured  in  it  by  the  Edinburgh 

and  Doblrn  Colleges.    The  London  CoUegey  on  the  con^ 

tVMryi  initt  them  to.  be  used  driedf  as  they  cannot  be 

fmtmtA  fresh  al  all  seasons  of  the  year.    When  fresh, 

4ioy  tpfSDend  impifgpate  sufficiently  widi  tbtix  flatrottr 

lad  taste»'duree  times  their  weight  of  water  i  when  dry, 

4fiil)|e:tfiat  quantity.   As  much  must  always  be  employe 

^  IS.  ia4ien  drawn  off  by  disrillatipn  a  sufficient  quan- 

^AaRronaiaio  the  still  to  prevent  any  part  of  the  tct 

fflUhle  matter  being  scovchedi  and  communicating  em- 

IVMlMfo  the  distilled  water,  the  distillalfon  being 

MMfnued  ftti  long  as  the  water  that  comes  over  has 

i^r.itsite  or  smell  of  the  Tegetable  from  which  it  is  dis- 

^ttld.    The  favour  of  the  more  delicate  plants  is  ia* 

JBVtd.by  this  operation }  and  these  distilled  waters  are  in 

S^ueral  less  grateful  to  the  stomach  than  the  infusion^ 

^  the  vegetable  matter  which  yields  them. 

Distilled  waters  are  liable  to'a  species.of  deoomposi- 
tioo,  the  n^ure  o£  which  has  never  been  well  detennined. 
M^en  long  kept,  they  become  viscid,  and  at  the  same 
time  somewhat  souri«-^a  proof  that  they  hold  dissolved 
Some  species  of  vegetable  matter  besides  the  minute  portion 
of  essential  oiL  Tp  counteract  this  change,  and  preserve 
them  more  efFectually  in  a  proper  state,  a  small  quantity 
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op?3kohei,  haff  Ian  ounce  to  each  piolind  of  *the:di( 

\7ater,  is  ordered  to  be  added  to  them.  .b' ■  ^ •><•. 

....  .      •:     •  .  «:•*  v.''"'''  •'•^':*'*j{ 

fi^^A  DISTILLATA.  Distilled  "^ater.^  Pb^rr^.z^Mrfff^ 

*;..M  Distil  water  in  dean  tesiqls  lintit^'a^oiit  4tiirf>£tMidii 
haare  distilled  over;'?  'T    /,  -  vi-  .>  ,ildpa  hi:r 

I)  Water  does  not  occur  in>fiat%it0'petfe(^>pfilieii4>ul(lHls 
^nerally-a  sennble  impregnatSetlr  of  sali^  ^nil^lMiliy 
natter.  'Spring  w^ter.  Which  is^pitMid^  iOtf»i«stli  Iftrfft 
carbonate  of 'lirni^,  and  moriatesxrf'v.liiiii^  andTsodki'^^riviMr 
^t^r  contanif  "Sulphate  and  carbonate  bf  lipi^f^^issif'itai^ 
riate  of  sodai;  and  w^ll  water,  sulphate  and  carkl>iMte)iif 
lime  in  lai^er  quantity.  .  For' some' puirpoS€«'in<4lhaflt^ 
macy^  it  isiineoessary  to  use  water  |ree  from  thete'iili^ 
stances,  f^tticularly  in  the  9olutioh~  of 'some»)eardffMlip4 
metallic  salts,  several  of  which  ate  decompo9ed'^by.lllMi, 
and  if  they  are  given  in  small  doses,  may,  by  aoth*^ 
compositions,  be  rendered  nearly  inert.  In  prdpanJtimift 
too,  where  much  water  is  evaporated,  as  in  tl}e  fortaOitioa 
of  extracts,  it  has  been  judged  preferable  to  eniploy^dis^ 
tilled  water,  as  the  residual  matter  of  common  Water 
will  remain  mixed  with  the  product  of  the  procesis,  and 
uselessly  add  to  its  bulk,  or  even  in  some  cases  produce  in 
it  some  chemical  change.  It  is  for  thes^  purposes  that 
distilled  water  is  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  ;  but  ex- 
cept where  the  use  of  it  is  rendered  necessary  froni  these 
circumstances,  it  ought  not  to  be  employed,  as  from 


losing  io.the  d^stiUatioKVfnuch  of  the  air  that  it  hokI$ 
loosdy  dijBsblvedi-  it  is  always  Tapid  and  unpleasant*. i 

Tly  process  should  be  conducted  v[ith  rather  a  gentle 
heatyLiMMl  K>ugbt  not  to  he  contiDlied  longer  than  until- 
twQftbirds  G^  the.iwater  have  distiUedy  as  otherwise  a.  mi* 
note  ik)rtion  of  th^  saliQe'mat^ritiight.be^biroi^ght  ovej: 
in  the  dinjltation. 


•  •  ■  •  •    . .  1     .  »■  •  •        -  •  .- 


•  « 


J^QPA  CXT^i  AURijNTii.  *,  Water  of  Orange-peel. 

<^  Takaof  the  .rhind.of  the  Orange,  imhg  two  pounds, 
Add  assiuch  water,  that  wh^i  teii  pounds  have  been 
drawn  off  by  distillation,  a  sufficient  quantity^shaU  rer 
maiikito  iptevent^  epipyfQuma««  ^^  AfterTflue  qucpratipn, 
dattLt€ii'',pound$;.\  /  .  •  .'(  .,-;r;-7i  .• 
'  Tbis.dtstilled  water  has  none  of  $he  Vj^tterness  of  the 
drangii^peelj  but  merely  its  flavouft  f?p4  i^  so  little  used| 
thati^t9  npt.l^ept  ip.tbe  shop.^f  ,     .',  ■ 


/ '       I : 


In  the  same  manner  are  pr9pare4  j^^  |ollowipg  distill;. 
edrwatersf  ..:■■•  • ,  .,-./-.t  .  .• 

.       .     ■  .  ...  , 

Aqua  cit'RI  medicje,.   Water  of  Lenjon-peel, — ten 
'   ■  •  •■•.'■"'         .'/'*'■ 

pounds  of  water  being,  drawn  frpm  two  pounds  of  the 

fresh  rhind  of  the  lemon.     Like  the  preceding  one*  it 

•^-         '  •  *  ,    .  I       •   I  II. 

lias,  njerely  a  slightly  agreeable  flavour,  and  is  scarcely- 
used.  _ 

Aqua  co|iTicis  lau^i  cassia.    Water  of  Cassia  Bark* 
Aqua  corticis  cinnamomi.      Water  of  Cinnamon 
Bark, — ten  pounds  of  water  being  distilled  from  a  pot^n^ 


'  / 
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of  tttch  bdurk*  The  cifinamon  water  only  has  a  place  sa 
the  l^etidoii  and  Dublin  Ph^macopoeiai*  Tbs  ctMia 
vrikM,  ijirheti  ticft  t>te|>ared  too  pungetit^  can  sca^pely, 
howeyeri  be  distingmshed  frofh  that  of  the  ckuHuiioiit 
the  essential  oU  of  boththeee  barks  baring  a  flatour 
neatly  the  same.  The  cassia  water,  therefovs,  befalg 
'  much  les3  expensive  than  the  cinnamon,  h  always  tub* 
stituted  for  it.  It  has  the  pungency  and  arOmatie 
^ayour  of  the  cassia,  and  is  hence  in  very  comiAOil  use 
to  cover  the  ungrateful  taste  and  flavour  of  other  fufsdi* 
dues.  It  is  also  sometitaes  |iTen  alone  as  an  aromatic 
and  stimulant. 

Aqua  memthje  ftPEnrtm  flo«:bmtis.  Peppevaunfc 
Water.  (Aq.  Afenth.  Piperit.  Ph.  Lsml.  J9tfk)«JXbq 
pounds  tyf  watar  are  drawn  by  distillation  f|«»m  tl)tee 
poupds  of  green  pepptrmhitk  It  is  strongly  impregmttd 
with  the  flavour  of  the  herb,  and  is  very  frequently  used 
in  mixtures  to  cover  the  flavour  of  other  medicines.  It 
is  also  frequently  taken  alone  as  a  carminative. 

Aqua  menthjb  pulegii  florentis.  Pennyroyal  Wa^ 
ter.  (Aq.  Pulegii,  P.  Lond.  Z)i/i.)— -Ten  pounds  of  wa- 
ter are  distilled  from  three  pounds  of  the  green  herb.  It 
has  a  flavour  and  taste  similar  to  that  of  the  peppermint, 
and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

Aqua  fuuctus  myrti  piMENXiE.  Pimento  Water. 
(Aq.  Piment.  Ph.  Lond,  jDi/^.)— Ten  pounds  of  water  are 
distilled  from  half  a  pound  of  the  Jamaica  pepper.  It 
has  the  flavour  of  the  Jamaica  pepper,  and  its  aromatic 
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quality  I  but  a$  this  is  not  very  pleasant)  it  b  ||pt  often 
used. 

Aqua  petalorum  rosa  cemtifolijb.  Rose  Water. 
(Aq.  RossBf  Ph,  Land.  Di^.)— Ten  pounds  of  water  are 
drawn  from  six  pounds  of  the  fresh  pale  rose  fiowen. 
The  water  has  all  the  flavour  of  the  ro8e>  and  as  it  hat 
no  pungency  or  acrimony,  it  is  often  used  for  extern^ 
applicationsi  as  in  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  or  8ul« 
pb^te  of  ttinc  for  cbUyria. 

There  ave  z  (^.Distilled  Waters  peouljar.toibe  hem*. 
d«tt  oc  jthe  DttbUa  f^rmacopGeiaB,  of  so  little  importaottr^ 
Iteweter,  as  to  require  scarcely  more  than  eninnefatiqiL:  ; 

▲(£04  AUETHi.  Dillsecd  Water.  Ph.  hond^r^ts  fla- 
ynvBt  is  rather:  trnpleasanti  and  it  lias,  little  pungency* : 

Aqua  CAEin.  Cairraway  Water*  1^.  Lond.-— TUa. 
kaa  a  cdasideraUe  share  of  arqmatic  flavour  and  pungeii*, 
cyt^ondsnay  be  eaaployed  as  a  carmmatiye. 

yA^VA  FCSNicuLi.  Fennel  Waten  Ph.  LcfttL.  DiAjt^ 
11m  Kas  OMrely  the  weak  flarour  of  the  seeds/  with  lit- 
dtWQinnth*' 

Aqua  memtha  viridis.  Spearmint  Water.  Ph.  XiOnd; 
(Aq.  Menth.  Sattr.  Ph.  Dici.}— Its  flavour  and  taste  are 
so  similar  to  those  of  peppermint  or  pennyroyalj  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as  superfluous. 
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SPIRITUS  STILLATITII,-— DISTILLED  SPIU|.T»c 

xlLKOHOL  dissolves  the  essential  oIU*  of  irqgetsUet  m 
mttoh  "iJurger^'qiumtity  than  witer  dott,:  and  it  might 
tb^^ore :  be  ^apposed  that '  it*  may  W^nove  stronglf  i»« 
pr^gnaieii^'iwtdi  thbm  bjr*  d^istillatbO)  asd  hence  posaeasi 
in  :a^httrcb  greater  degree  the  aA>matac  flarour  and 
pungency  of-  the  plant  Aronl  wbith  it  i^  diitilled.  It  is 
aeldbmi  however,' that  tbiS  if  thecaie^  and  from  many 
vegetables  alkobol  acquires  by  disdil4tioh  a  weaker  imW 
pregnation  than  water*  rTtus  is  owing  to  its  greater  volfi-t 
tiKty.  ^  All  the  essential  o(ls'  are  volatilized  at  a  teip|)ier- 
ature-of  212%  and  ivmt  therefore  rise  with  water  in.4ili 
tillation,  and  impregnate  it  to  the  extent  in  which  item 
dissolve  them.  But  there  arc  many  of  them  not  voIattiU 
'  ized  at  the  temperature  at  which  alkohol  boil3»  and  whea 
distilled^  therefore)  from  the  plants  containing  them»  it 
comes  over  weakly  impregnated  with  their  odour  or  pun?> 
gency. 

To  obviate  this,  diluted  alkohol,  or  proof-spirit  as  it  is 
named,  is  employed  in  the  distillation.  It  is  macerated 
on  the  vegetable  substance  and  is  then  distilled  \  the  alko- 
hol rises  ^rst  nearly  pure,  but  as  the  distillation  proceeds 
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the  liquor  feqi&eS'  ^Iws(]r&  <!'  higfaec  teraperature  to  icaiu^' 

» 

it  to  boil :  the  vapour  therefore  is  more  largely  impiisg* 
nated  with  the  essential  oil^  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
di$pJ]j9ti9i>t'l]^  wbple  q£.  it  rii:  biKUight  over  with  tfaeiatt 
~por^i9iP^o4wa|^a'  tan4  thd  spititv^hichiias  preViouslyiieen 
distilled)  being  mingled  with  this,  forms  a  transparent  90- 
luti(lnf.>  tThilBi  forma  .^tfdisitillfdspirit.i  There'  are  at  lessC 
only  f  wo  ior^^^sb't^fc  ^oholis  theVfiblvinit,-r4be.spi|rit 
of  lavender  and  spirit  of  rosematjry^tb^-essential^otlfi^of 
tj^fil^  pl^^tt-fbeiog  >  anfficientjlf  volatiiif  >  to  her,  elevated ' «t:< 
ti^jtemptTAtuf^:^  which  alkobol  disHls;   •     Vr      -^hh 

Distilled  spirits  are  preparations  of  no  great  iai|M>r- 
taae^f  ;/i*ibe  th^:diattlled  waters  dey  srrvei  niert ly  at 
Tebioles^  fpr.  tbe^^dmini^ilAtion  of  mere  a^tivd  medictneSf 
the  taste  and  flavour  of  which  they  cover  or  render  more 
grateful ;  or  they  are  occasionally  employed  as  grateful 
s|miil9iil)Bv^areli^e'iwiiisea  gr  flatulence. .  The^direaibns 
ifffi  4[ivqparinff  tl^m^ai^^^iyen,.  'vd^tiufi  Edinburgh:  Fhalma^ 
copoeia^  under  the  first  of  them> 


^  ^ 


Spiritus  .  cARi  c^Rui.     Spirit  ,Qt.,Carraw3y^    (S^^^^)' 
Cdxniy  Ph.  Land.  Dub)  ,     .„,  ,,.. 

**  Tifce  of ^Carraway.  Seeds  bruised,  half  a  >{{i>un<i. 
Diluted.  iUkeiboI, .nine  pounds,   -Macerate  during  *two 
days  ima  close  vesselV  then,  add  a  sufficient' quantity  of 
water  to  prevent  empyreuma,  and  draw  ofF  nine  pounds 
by  distillation." 

In  the  same  manner  are  prepared  the  following  spirits, 
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Nine  Pounds  being  drawn  from  the  qmntides  afixed  ta 
esich: 


'    I 


Sira&iTns  corticis  lau&i  cimkaiiomi^  "  Sj^iricof  Gnim- 
mbn.  Ph.  Ed.  Lond.  Duh.  (Biufk  of  Cinnamooi  one 
pound). 

J^PiBiTiTs  MENTHA  piPEgiTiB  FLOBEMTHs.  SpMt  of  Pep- 
permint. Pi.  £</•  Xoiu/.  Dukm  (i{erb  of  peppefnnntf 
•one  pound  and  a  half}.- 

SfiniTUS  H0GIS  MTHISTICJS  liOSGHATJS.     Spirit  of  NM- 

meg.     Fh.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub.     (Kutmegi  brv&ied  two 
ovacet). 
SpiRiTua  YRUCTU8  MTRTi  PiilEKTA.     Spirit  of  Pimeot^t 
Fk.  Ed^  L&rid.  Duh.    (Fruit  of  pimento,  bruised,  half  a 
pound}. 


T 


To  these  may  be  added  the  following  from  the  IpOQ* 
don  Pharmacopoeia,  which  are  prepared  in  the  same  mm* 
ner: 

Spiritus  anisi.    Spirit  of  Anise. 
Spiritus  MENTHJE  viRtDis.    Spirit  of  Spearmint. 
Spiritus  pulegii.    Spirit  of  Pennyroyal. 

AU  these  spirits  have  the  aromatic  flavour,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  pungency  of  the  vegetables  from  which]they 
ite  prepared.  They  require,  therefore,  no  particular  ob- 
servations. 


I 
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..  Off  G)mpoiiiid  Spiritii  the  following  htvt  a  place  ja 
tlie  Pharmacopoeiaa : 

Spibitus  jctnipe&i  communis  compo8ITU8«    CompduiMl 
Spirit  of  Juniper.     Ph.  Ed.  Lord.  Dub. 

<*  Take  of  Juniper  Berries  bruised,  one  pound  \  Carra« 
way  Seeds,  Fennel  Seeds,  of  each  bruised  one  ounce  and 
a  half;  Diluted  Alkoholy  nine  pounds.  Macerate  for 
two  days  ;  and,  having  added  as  much  Water  as  is  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  empyreuma,  draw  off  nine  pounds  bj 
diustiUation." 

iThis  is  a  grateful  cordial  spirit,  which  has  been  used 
as  a  canninative,  and  as  a  stimulant  and  diuretic  in  dropsy. 

Spibitus  anisi  compositus*  Compound  Spirit  of 
Anise.    Ph.  Dub. 

^  Take  of  Anise  Seeds,  Angelica  Seedsi  of  each 
'  bnused  half  a  pound ;  Proof-Spirit,  one  gallon ;  Water 
is  much  as  is  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Distil 
^ne  galloti.^ 

This  is  similar  to  the  preceding  spirit,  milder  and  per- 
haps less  grateful.  It  has  also  been  used  as  a  carmina* 
tive. 

Spieitus  abmokacls  compositus.  Spirit  of  Horse-ra- 
dish. Ph.  Lond«  (Spiritus  Raphani  Compositus,  Ph* 
Dub.) 

^<  Take  of  fresh  Horse-Radish  root  cut,  dried  Orange 
Peel,  of  each  one  pound;  Nutmegs  bruised,  half  an 
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o^nBen  Pr0of4piritj  a  gallon ;  JWaitff,  asmudtiai  is  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  twenty-tfodr 
hours,  then  distil  a  gallon  with  a  slow  fire/'  There  was  for* 
teerly  in  this  composition  two  pounds  t>f  fresh  scurry 
grass,  and  tliis  is  still  retained  by  the  Dt;iblin  Q>lle^. 

This  coippound  spirit  was  formerly  recommended,  as 
s^n  antiscorbutic.     It  has  justly  fallen  iqto  disuse. 

There  remain,  lastly,  those  DistiUed  Spirits  prepared 
with. Pure  Alkohol. 

f 

SpiRiTUS  LAVANDULJE  spicJE..    Spirit  of  Lavendcr.    Jph. 
Ed.  Lpnd.  Dub. 

<«  Take  of  fresh  Lavender  Flowers,  two  pounds ;  Al- 
kohd,  eight  .pounds*  ■  Draw  off  seven  pounds  by  distilla- 
tion with  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,"  -•    " 

This  oil  of  Lavender  is  sufficiently  volatile  to  ht  ele* 
vated  with  alkohol  in  vapour,  and  it  is  completely  4is* 
solved  by  it.  The  spirit  is  used  principally  as  a  grateful 
stimulating  perfume,  which  gives  relief  in  headach,  drawa 
up  the  nostrils^  or  applied  to  the  forehead, 

Spiritus  LAVANDULAE  coMPOsiTus.     Compouud  Spirit 
of  Lavender.    Ph.  Ed.  Lond.  Dub. 

<f  Take  of  Spirit  of  Lavender,  ^ee  pounds ;  Spirit  Of 
JLbsemaryf  od&  pound  i  i  Cinnamon  fiark  bruised,  one 
ounce  ;  Cloves  bruised,  two  drachms  ;  Nutmeg  bruised, 
half  ai^  ounce  ^  Hed  Saunders  Wpod  i;asped,  %hxfie 
drachms.  .  Macerate  seven  days  and  strain."    In  the  for^ 
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mulagiren  by  tfie  Lotidoh  Colleger  the  (A&iet^  are  oinitted. 
:  .This  tinctiHre  is  a  gtatefal  ootdhl  and  sctiimiiaiit  ih  coni- 
jtion  ttse^  fpp.t3elfe?ing  languor  atid  faiiltn^s.  Its  de$e  is 
thirty  or  foity>^bps,  taken  ona'piece  of  sugar  or  4n  a 
cupfttlof ' water.     V'«.'      *  '  ,   ■'' 


.-:  .5        .    :  ';i'*  * .   -.1.  :^'' 


I^IRITUS  RORtSMARINI   OFFICINALIS..     Spirit  of  .Ro^ 

mary.    Ph^^d.  Lond.  Dub..  ,,;    :.   .   .  -    ;; 

'  <<  Take  of  Fresh  Rosemary  T6psi  ti^y  pounds ;  AIko- 
hoi,  eight  pounds.  Draur  off  seV^n  poUtidsby  distillatibh 
by  the  heat  of  boiling  water.*'        * 

^.The  London  College  employ  dihit^d  alkohol^iff  the  pre- 
paration of  this  spirit.  '        •'•   ' 

Spirit  of  Rosemary  is  a  very*  fn^ant  perfume,  and  is 
in  common  use.  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  simple  Spirit 
of  Layender.  .  ' 


•  •■  ■* » 


Alkohol.      Alk(^ol.     'Spiritus  VinoSusRectificlitus. 

R.ectified  Spirit  of  Wiiie.  ,•    .         = 

There  is  no' process  given)  In-  the  Edinburgh  Pbar-. 
macopoeia  for  the  pve'paration  of  dkohol.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  procured  from: those  who  pr^re  it  on  a  large 
scale,  and  is  inserted  iii  the  catalogue  of  the  articles 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  as  of  th^  specific  gravity 
.8S5,  this  being'  a  strength  at 'Which  it  can  i be  p'rd^ 
cured  without;  diiEcuky,' and.  beings 'sufficient -for  any 
purpose  to  which- it  required' to  be' -a^plii^d  in  Phar- 
macy. It  is  procured  of  this  stiibtigth  from  ^smy  of 
the  spiritous  liquors   of  commerce  by  slow  distillation 
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with  a  gentle  heat»  a  portion  of  jub^carbonate  of  potadi 
beated  being  previously  added  to  abstract  the  water 
more  efiectually  from  the  spirit.  It  i%  usually  submitted 
.  to  a  second  distillation!  and  a  little  alum  is  frequently 
added  previous  to  this^  to  remove  any  of  the  alkali  which 
might  be  held  in  solution  in  the  spirit  obtained  by  the 
first  distillation. 

The  London  and  Dublin  Colleges^  while  they  have  al« 
•0  inserted  alkohol  of  this  iBtrength»  under  the  name  of 
Recti&ed  Spiriti  in  the  catalogue  of  the  articles  of  the  Ma^ 
teria  Medica,  have  given  a  process  to  obtain  it  more  con- 
centrated for  particular  purposes.  The  following  are  the 
directions  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia : 

Take  of  Rectified  Spirit  a  gallon;  Sub-carbonate  of  Po- 
tash, three  pounds.  To  the  spirit  add  a  pound  of  the 
sub-carbonate  of  potash  previously  heated  to  SOO  degrees^ 
and  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  shaking  frequently  j 
then  to  the  spirit  poured  off,  add  the  remaining  poftion 
of  the  sub-carbonate  of  potash  heated  to  the  same  degree  i 
lastly,  distil  the  alkohol  from  a  water-bath,  and  preserve 
it  in  a  vessel  well  stopt.  *  The  specific  gravity  of  alkohol 
is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  815  to  1000. 

The  process  in  the  Dublin  Fharraacopoeia  is  nearly  the 
aame.  A  gallon  of  rectified  spirit  is  mixed  with  an  ounce 
of  pure  potash ;  a  pound  of  the  potash  of  commerce  heat- 
ed is  added,  and  they  are  digested  in  a  close  vessel  for 
three  days,  being  frequently  agitated :  to  the  spirit  poured 
efi^,  half  a  pound  of  dried  muriate  of  lime  is  added,  and 
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it  11  liistilled  with  a  gentle  heat.    The  specific  gravity  of 
the  product  is  .815. 

The  concentration  of  the  alkohol  in  both  processes  is  ob« 
vioosly  obtained  by  the  action  of  substances  having  a  strong 
affinity  to  water, — the  sub-carbonateof  potash,  and  the  mu- 
riate of  lime ;  these  attract  it  from  the  spirit,  and  coun- 
teract its  volatility  so  as  to  prevent  it  rising  in  the  distilla- 
tion* The  muriate  of  lime  exerts  this  agency  most 
powerfully;  and  by  repeated  distillation  from  it,  alicohol  has 
been  brought  to  its  highest  state  of  concentration,  its  spe« 
cific  gravity  being  so  low  as  .800  or  .798,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  60®.  Alicohol,  rectified  even  so  highly  as  is  or- 
dered by  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges,  is  required  for 
▼ery  few  pharmaceutic  processes;  and  hence,  in  the  greater 
Slumber  of  their  officinal  preparations,  rectified  spirit,  that 
iSf  attohol  of  the  specific  gravity  of  .885,  is  directed  to  be 
^employed.  The  proof  spirit  of  the  Edinburgh  College, 
formed  from  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  water,  is  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  .935.  That  of  the  London  and 
Dublin  Colleges  is  stated  at  .930,  and  will  be  obtained 
of  this  strength  by  mixing  four  parts  by  measure  of  rec- 
tified spirit  with  three  parts  of  water.  The  properties  of 
alkohol  as  an  agent  in  pharmacy,  and  its  medicinal  ap- 
plications, have  been  already  enumerated. 


Vol.  IL  K 
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tedj  either  by  thp  addition  of  a  cheaper  oUt  i^  that  of 
tmpenti|ie».  of  sp  expressed  «il,  or  of  alkoboK  .The^ 
frauds  s^re  easily  detectedj-:-4he  fir 8t«  by  the  sa^ell,  w^ea 
the  adulterated  oil  is  dropt  on  paper>  and  heated  so  far 
«s  to  be  volatilized  i  the  second,  by  the  oil  forming  a 
greasy  spot  when  dropt  on  papers  which,  remains  so  even 
after  heat  haf  been  applied  y  the  third»  by  the  oil,  when 
4rppt  on  water,  forming  a  n^ilky,  ipstead  of  a  t^nspareot 
£lfiipn  the  surface  of  the  water«  .    d 

J  Essential  oils  are  seldom  applied  to  answer  any  impor- 
tant indication,  having  scarcely  any  other  powers  than 
those  of  aromatic  warmth  and  pungency.  If  used  alone 
to  relieve  flatulence  or  nausea,  they  may  be  diffused. in 
water  by  the  medium  of  mucilage  and  sugar,  or  dissc^red 
in  alkobol,  and  the  solution  diluted  with  water* .  Mor^  ge- 
nendly  they  are  employed  as  corrigents,  to  improve  the 
taste  and  flavour  of  ungrateful  medicines,  to  cause  these 
to  sit  easier  on  the  stomach,  or  to  obviate  nausea,  or  any 
unpleasant  symptom  they  may  be  liable  to  produce* 

The  following  general  rules  with  regard  to  the  prepa- 
ration ot  tliese  oils  are  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
peeia.  <<  These  oils  are  to  be  prepared  in  the  same^manner 
as  the  Distilled  Waters,  except  that  a  smaller  quantity  of 
water  is  to  be  added.  Seeds  and  roots  are  to  be'previously 
bruised  or  rasped.  The  oil  is  brought  over  witli  the  wa- 
ter, and,  according  as  it  is  lighter  or  heavier,  floats  on 
the  surface,  or  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  is  afterwards  se- 
parated. 

<<  It  is  also  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  prepara- 
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reftaaiiis  dUsolved,  yet  fi^iti  the  spring  ^UsMitky  df  wa«^ 
emflkyfed,  the  greater  part  is  coHected  ipaft^.eithefy  id- 
hording  to  ittr  specific  gravity,  doating  on  die  sytfacf^i  c^ 
having  subsided  to  the  bottom.  In  petformiiig  th^  6p^ 
ration  in  the  large  way,  the  same  water  is  repeatedly  pvt 
into  the  still,  by  which  the  loss  frbm  the  oil  bdng  did^ 
solved  is  in  a  grieat  measure  avoided.  Th^  prdduet'of  ioit  h 
very  different  from  different  plants  i  and  it  is  to  be  remafk«' 
ed,  thitthe  most  odorous  and  pungent  plants  do  hot  allbrd 
the  largest  c^uantity,  even  where  the  oil  is  Che  principle  in 
which  the  odour  or  putigency  resides  t^^the  pet^k  of  fhfe 
tose  for  example,  or  th^  bairk  of  cintia^neiii  affOY^dtng  k 
qtiafttity  extremely  small,  though  in  the  oneef  the^'the 

• 

oil  ho  the  entire  flavour  of  the  flower,  aikl  the  l^«^  iHe 
aromatic  warmth  of  the  bark.  The  quantity  dnd^lityl^ 
the  6Q  atre  also  influenced  by  the  circtim^ancelt  oJ'dkxtate^ 
^M  ktA  season ;  the  fich  aromatk  oils  befeg  gefi6t«lly 
ihore  fragrant  from  the  platit  when  growing  in  a  ^ztfk 
climate  and  dry  soil,  than  Uthkr  the  n?ver$e  of  these  ;  l&tod 
the  oil  aflSorded  by  the  aVbmatic  Vegetables  of  this  elkikate 
is  in  general  strohger,  and  in  larger  quantity,  in  a  dry  thaft 
in  a  wet  season.  The  oil  at  its  (irU  distillaticto  has  fte^ 
quently  an  odour  less  grateful  than  after  it  Kas  Seen 
kept  for  some  time:  by  age,  however,  its  flavour  is  im- 
preiVed.'  If  the  air  has  hot  been  carefuUy  excluded  it  at 
length  becomes  thick;  some  deposite  a  little  cailnphor,  and 
Gfthers,  when  disdlled  anew,  yield  an  oil  similar  to  the 
original,  a  resinous  substance  being  left. 
The  essential  oils  of  commerce  are  sometimes  adult^ra- 
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uid  tohet  ppveifttl  f  xxunenagogi^,  in  a  dose  ftom  three 
IQ  ten  4i?ops«    It  is  however  Tfcry  U^tle  used*     ;, 

:,OhWH  SfmASiU^  F^QHENTIUM  L^VM^JDULA   8PIQJL 

Oi)  of  Xi?v.eode]r.^r-ThM  oil  is  used  prii^cipally  onacooont 
of  its  flavour. .' ; 

Ol^EUM  |i4l>|C|[s  LAUiii  s^ssAFius.  Oil  of  S^safr^.---- 
'{'his  16  the.  b^^iviest  of  the  essential  oils;  its  odofur  is 
somewhat  fragranti  and  its  ta$te  warm^  but  i%  ha^  bq 
quality  that  renders  it  of  much  value. 

OtEUM  HISItBiB  MENTHA  PIFERlt^  FJ4QBBNTI8.      OU 

qf  Peppermiut-*— This  is  one  of  the  most  pungent  of  the 
essential  oilS|  and  at  the  same  time  excites  a  peculiar  sena^ 
tion  of  coolness.  It  is  a  common  and  convenient  reoMs* 
dy  to  relieve  flatulence  and  anore^a,  under  the  forna  pf 
iwhat  is  named  Essence  of  PepperminU-^asolutiotiqf  one 
part  of  the  oil  in  seven  parts  of*  alkohol ;  ther  dos^.  of 
this  being  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  in  a  cupful  of  water. 

Oleum  fructus  myrti  pimpntj;-  Oil  of  Piraentp. 
•^Tbis  oily  having  the  flavour  of  the  Jamaica  p^ppert  is 
sometimes  used  on  account  of  tliis  flavour. 

Oleum  seminum  piMPiNELLiE  an isi.  Oil  of  Anise.«rf- 
This  oil  is  of  a  light  colour,  and  has  rather  an  unpleasant 
smell.  It  congealfif  even  at  a  very  moderately  cold  tem- 
perature. It  has  less  pungency,  than  any  of  the  other 
essential  oils,  and  is  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose to  whiph  it  is  usually  applied,  that  of  relieving  fla- 
tulence and  the  symptoms  arising  from  it  in  children,  a 
little  of  it  being  rubbed  with  sugar,  and  mixed  with  the 
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duM'tfood.    The  common  proportion  is  t9xipt  fifteen 
drops  of  the  oil  to  two  ounces  of  sugar. 

Oleum  summitatum  p^^ori^ntium  &o&isMAaiM| 
OFFICINALIS.  Oil  of  Rosemary. — ^The  odour  of  this  ^\l 
is  less  grateful  than  when  it  is  diluted  with  alkohol  in  the 
form  of  spirit  of  rosemary.  It  is  sometimes  used  in 
ointments  as  a  perfume,  and  it  enters  as  a- stimulant  into 
the  (^Oitipo^tiOn  of  the  soap  liniment. 

Besides  these,  a  few  other  Volatile  Oils  have  a  place  in 
the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopceias. 

Ol£U]V(  ANTHEAiEiDis.  Oil  of  Chamomile.  Ph.Lond.-*- 
TldsiCHl  has  an  Unpleasant  flayour,  and  is  applied  to  no  usct 

OtiEVM  CARUl.    Oil  of  Carraway.     Ph.  Lend.  Dub,f^» 
Tins  it  onie  -of  the  most  grateful  of  th«  esseiltiiU  oils^  and 
.wdl  ads^ted  to  act  as  a  carminative,  or  to  communicate 
an'^reeable  pungency,  and  cover  the  flavour  of  unplea- 
sant remedies. 

Oleum  mekth/b  tie jdis.  Oil  of  Spearmint.  PhJ 
L$ml*  Duk^^lihe  flavour  of  this  oil  is  similar  to  that  of 
peppermint,  rather  less  grateful,  and  its  tasti^  is  less 
pungent. 

Oleum  origani.  Oil  of  Origanum.  PL  LQni:Dt4L 
-—This  is  occasionally  used  as  a  perfume,  though  letss 
grat^ul  than  the  oil  6i  lavender. 

Oleui^i  PULEGin  Oil  of  Pennyroyal;  Ph.  Lond. — 
This  oil  resembles  the  oil  of  peppermint  and  spearmint, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  superfluous. 

Oleu>i  fosniculi  dulcis.  Oil  of  Sweet  Fennel.  P}v, 
Dub. — The  flavour  of  this  oil  is  similar  to  tliat  of  Anise, 
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Oleum  hutjk.    Oil  of  Rue.   Ph.  Dub ^The  flamnr 

of  oil  pf  rue  is  ungrateful^  and  though  it  has  been  le* 
gatded  as  an  emmenagogue^  it  is  altogether  discarded  from 
use* 


■{ 


Under  the  Chapter  of  Volatile  Oils  are.  inserted  9ome 
other  preparations  besides  the  Essential  Oils  of  Plants. 

Qlbum  succiki  .£T  ACipuM  succiNi.  Oil  of  Amber  ^d 

t        •        . 

Acid  of  Amber,  (Ol.  Succinic  Ph.  Lond,  Dub, — Acid- 
Succinic  PA.  Dub.) 

<*  Take  of  Amber  in  powdeti  Pure  l^ui^g  equal  paiti* 
Put  them  mixed  together ,  into  a  glass  retcurt^-af  ^xdlich 
they  shalF  fill  QUe-half.  Having  adapted  a  large  receiver^ 
distil  from  a  sand-bath^  with  a  fire  gradually  raised* 
Firsti  a  watery  Jiquor  with  a  little  yellow  oil  will 'distil 
over ;  then  a  yellow  oil  with  an  acid  salt ;  afterwards^  a 
reddish  and:  black  oil.  Pour  the  liquor  out  of  the  recdver» 
and  l^t  the  oil  be  separated  from  the  water.  Let  the 
acid  salt)  collected  from  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  the 
sides  of  the  receiver,  be  pressed  between  folds  of  bibuloti^s 
paper^  and  freed  from  the  adhering  oil.  Then  purify  it 
by  solution  in  hot  water  and  crystallization." 
Oleum  succini  purissjimtjm.    Purified  Oil  of  Am*ber. 

*<  Distil  Oil  df  Amber  mixed  with  six  times  its  weight 
of  Water,  from  a  glass  retort^  until  two-thirds  of  the 
water  have  passed  into  the  receiver.  Then  separate  this 
purified  volatile  oil  from  the  water,  and  keep  it  in  vessels 
well  stopt,'* 
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!%€  Dublin  College  retaia  both  the  Acid  and  Oil  of 
Amber^  and  give  nearly  the  same  directions  for  their  parer 
paration.    The  London  College  admit  the  oil  only. 

Amber  i^  a  bituminous  substance  found  in  layers  of 
bitunainated  wood^  or  in  fragments' or  masses  on  the  sea* 
shore  in  different  countries,  the  origin  or  natural  forma- 
tion of  which  is  not  well  ascertained.  It.  is  also  possessed 
of  peculjiar  charapters ;  for  although  it  approaches  to  the 
vegetable  resins  in  a  number  of  its  properties^  it  differs 
in  otherss  and  differs  remarkably  in  the  products  it  affords 
when  d^omposed  by  heat.  These  products  are  an  acid 
sui  generi(%  which  being  procured .  from  no  other  sub- 
stance, receiires  from  this  bitumen  the  name  of  Succifiic 
Acid  %  and  a  peculiar  ^mpyreumatic  oil.  The  proems  is 
conducted  according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  Phaiv 
macppceia.  The  heat  requires  to  be  raised  gradually^ 
and  (be  interposition  of  the  sand,  is  useful  by  dividing  thip 
particles  of  amber,  and  preventing  it,  when  it  melts,  from 
swelling  up,  and  passing  over  into  the  receiver. 

The  succinic  acid  is  in  part  dissolved  by  the  water 
which  condenses  in  the  receiver,  but  the  greater  part  is 
condensed  in  the  form  of  a  crust.  When  purified  from 
the  adhering  oil,  .k  is  obtained  in  minute  crystals,  rhom- 
boidalj  plates,  of  a  brownish  colour  from  a  little  oil  still 
adhering  to  it ;  these  are  rather  sparingly  soluble  in  wsit^r, 
requiring  84  parts  at  60*^  for  their  solution  :  the  taste  of 
this  acid  is  penetrating  and  slightly  sour  \  it  reddens  the 
vegetable  colours,  is  soluble  in  alkohol,  volatile  and  in- 
flammable.    In  medicine  it  has  been  regardid   as  an 
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antiapa^mocUc  and  diuretic  9  but  it  appeals  Co  bie  whkiUf 
inactfre,  and  is  altogether  discarded  btm  practtee^'^ 

The  oil  of  amber  procured  hj  the  first  distillatim  is 
thick)  of  a  dark  brown  colour^  and  a  very  fcetid  small ; 
by  successive  distillations  it  is  obtained  of  a  thinner  con- 
sistence and  lighter  colour,  and  can  at  length  b^  render- 
ed nearly  limpid.  •  Its  smell  still  remains^  hqwever^  pecu- 
liar, and  ungratefid  :  its  taste  is  hot  and  acrid ;  it  is  vola- 
tile and  inflammable,  insoluble  in  water,  and  spaifingly 
soluble  in  alkohol.  In  medical  practice  it  has  been- cele- 
brated as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  and  has  bMi 
given -in  am^norrhoea  and  hysteria  in  a  dosfe  from  |Oto 
IS  drops.  Its  internal  adiininistration  is,  however, '^ea- 
tirely  relinquished.  Externally  it  is  sometimes  a|>plied 
by  friction  as  a  stimulant  in  paralysis,  and  to  relieve  tiie 
pain  of  cramp  and  rheumatism;  but  its  strong  unpleasant 
Sttiell  renders  the  applicaticm  extremely  disagreeable* 

# 

Oleux^i  volatile  riNi  FURfSBiMUM,,  olim  Oleum  Tefe^ 

bifUhime  purissimum.      Rectified  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

.    (Qleum  Terebinthinx  Rectificatum,  P.h,  Lond*  Dub.), 

«  Take  of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  one  pound  5  Water,  four 
piSQnds.     Distil  as  long  as  any  oil  pas^s  over.^ 
"The  oil  of  turpentine  of  commerce  is  obtained  by  dis — 
tillation  from  what  is  named  Common  Turpentine,  th^s 
juice  of  the  Pinus  LartXy  or  sometimes  from  the  Wood  oM 
the  tree.     It  appears  to  contain  a  small  portion  of  resin—— 
ous  matter,  as  when  distilled  it  leaves  a  little  of  a  diiclv^ 
rcsiduund^  and  the  distilled  oil  has  been  said  to  be  mor^^ 
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Tolatile*  The  processt  however^  is  difficult  to  perfonn^ 
from  the  great  volatility  of  the  oil^  and  the  difFusibility  of 
its  vapour  j  it  is  one  too  wholly  superfluous,  the  comnjon 
oil  being  sufficiently  pure  JFor  any  purpose  to  which  it  re- 
quires to  be  applied  in  medicine^  and  it  is  accordingly  ne- 
ver attended  to  in  the  shops.  The  medicinal  properties 
of  this  oil  have  been  already  considered* 

Oleum  cornu  cervini  rectificatum.     Rectified  Oil 
of  Hartshorn.    Ph.  Dub.     (Oleum  Animale.    Animal 

oa). 

<*  Take  of  the  Oil  which  rises  in  the  distillation  of  the 
volatile  liquor  of  Hartshorai  tbr^r  pounds  $  Wj|ter»  aix 
pounds.  Distil  th^  oil,  mix  it  again  with  water»  and  dis- 
til St  a  second  time ;  repeat  this  operation  frequently  up- 
tU  it  bec^ome  l^ppid.  It  must  be  kept  in  small  phial^  quite 
filled  with  it|  cllpsely  stopt,  and  in  a  dark  place," 

Animal  substances  submitted  to  heat  suffer  decpmposi- 
ticm>  their, elements  entering  into  new  combinations^. ^nd 
one  of  the  principal  products  of  these  combinations  is 
empyreumaicic  oiU  forjpjed  from  the  combinatif ^  ^of  por- 
tions of  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  the  aniij^al  nps^ter. 
This  product  is  obtained  abundantly  in  the  decomposition 
of  bone  or  horn  by  heatj  along  with  the  carbpnate  of  am- 
monia formed  in  the  same  process.     It  is  at  first  thick» 
^f  a  dark  brown  coloury  and  ofiensive  odpur  :  bul^by,  re- 
Plated  distillations  from  water  it  is  rendered  thmxfe/^t,  more 
^itnpid,  and.  less  oflpensive.    In  this  rectified  state  it  Jits 
'^fjen  celebrated  as  .ji  stimulant  ai^a^itispasmqdiCf  b^t.i6f 
^  iscarded  from  modern  practice. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

OLtOSA. — OILY  PRErARATIOKS.      " 

1  HE  preparations  included  in'  this  chapter,  under  tht$ 
naniei  are  combinations  of  expressed  oils  with  more  ac- 
tive  substances,  principally  designed  for  external  applU 
cation,  the  oil  moderating  their  action,  or  communicating 
a  convenient  form. 


4:v 


Oleum  ammoniatusi,  vitlgo  Ummentum  FolatSe.    Aa>» 
moniated  Oil,  commonly  called  Volatile  Lininvent* 

'•^  Take  of  Olive  Oil,  two  ounces  ;  Water  of  Ammonia^ 
tw6  dtachms.  Mix  them/'  The  same  preparation  ha^ 
a  place  in  the  Dublin  Pharmac6poeia,  under  the  name 
Lihimentum  Ammoniac.  In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
a  stronger  preparatioil'is  ordered,  Linimentum  ammovijr 
FORTIUS,  consfisting  of  Water  of  Amm6nia,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Olive  Oil; 'two  diinces.  Another  is  inserted  under  the 
title' Linimentum  ammonite  carbon atis,  composed  of 
Water  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  half  an  ounce  5  Olive 
Oil, 'three  ounces,  which,  both  from  the  nature  and  pro- 
portion  bf  its  ingredients,  is  milder. 

In  tHesc  compositions,  the  alkali  combines  with  the  ex« 
pressed  oiT,  forming  a  thick  white  saponaceous  compound. 
They  are  all  used  as  rubefacients,  and  are  convenient  foi 
application  ;  a  piece  of  linen  moistened  with  any  of  thenk— — 
being  applied  to  the  part,  or  sometimes  friction  beinj 
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made  with  the  liniment  for  a  short  time.  The  compost- 
tkm  of  the  Edinburgh  College  seems  on  the  whole  best 
adapted  to  general  usei  as  of  medium  strength,  andj  if 
necessary,  it  is  easy  to  render  it  a  little  more  acti?e. 

Oleum  camphoratum.    Camphorated  Oil.  (Linimen- 
tum  Camphors,  Ph.  Lond.'^OX.  Camph.  Ph.  Dub.) 

'  '<  Take  of  Olive  Oi],  two  ounces  \  Camphor,  half  an 
omiice.    Mix  tbem,'SQ  as  that  the  camphor  may  be  diftsd- 

Tbi$  is  a  form  under  which  camphor  is  frequently  ap« 
plied  externally  as  a  stimulant  and  anodyne^  and  is  the 
molt  convenient  one,  when  it  is  to  be  applied  by  friction. 
It  is  sometimes  rendered  more  active  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  ammonia.  .. 

Oleum  sulphuratum.    Sulphurated  Oil.  (Oleum  SuU 
phuratum,  Ph.  Lond.) 

**  Take  of  Olive  Oil,  eight  ounces  ^  Sublimed  Sulphur, 
one  ounce.  £oil  with  a  gentle  fir^p,  in  a  brge  iron  pot^ 
stirring  constantly  until,  they  .iinite."  In  th^  Londoj^ 
Pharmacopceia,  the  proportion  of  sulphur  is  two,.oimces 
to  ei^t  of -oil. 

This  process,  though  apparently  simple,  is  attended 
with  some  di£Eculty,  the  oil  being  very  liable  to  boil  over^ 
or  its  vapour  to  catch  fire.  It  is  one  too  unnecessary^ 
for  although  the  composition  has  been  recommended 
in  catarrh,  asthma,  and  phthysis,  it  has  fallen  altogether 
into  disuse.  It  is  extremely  acrid  and  offensive. .  When 
employed,  it  was  given  in  a  dose  from  ten  to  thirty  drops* 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

9AL£S  £T  SALIKA.-— OF  SaLTS  AND  SALIV£  StftHlA'StCISS. 

:  ■^''   .■  .  -    .  '■  ■•;■••. 

XAI  f  ^tn  Salt  hM  long  been  ettlpl6y«d,  in  cbendeal 
languagCi  to  denote  an  extensive  order  «f  substances; 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  it  a  {)recis^  definidon^ 
or  to  distinguish  these  by  character^  at  dta<ie  suffitit^Miif 
comprehensire  and  appropriate.  It  is  fftmi  a  eonlbiil^ 
atttm  of  the  fcdlowing  properties,  however)  that  Ae  de- 
finition has  been  attempted  to  be  formed. 

Salts  are  said  to  be  bodies  eminently  sapid,  or  which 
excite  a  sttong  penetrating  taste  when  applied  to  the 
tongue.  Many  of  them  have  indeed  this  power,  but 
there  irfe  others,  particularly  among  the  ^artihy  sailts,  in 
which  any  degree  of  sapidity  is  scarc^y  perceptibli^y 

■ 

^iib  thefe  are  many  bodies  eminently  sapid  which  ar6 
Mti6f  a:  Saline  nature.         '  • 

2d,  All  salts  are  supposed  soluble  in  water,  an<i  dits^ 
Mittly  speaking,  is  perhaps  true ;  but  in  many  of  them» 
the'  degree  of  solubility  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  assigned  with  propriety  as  a  distinctive  cha* 
racter  of  the  order.  Sulphate  of  barytes,  for  example,  is 
not  soluble  in  five  thousand  times  its  weight  of  waterj 
and  there  are  several  others  nearly  equally  insoluble. 
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3d|  Salts  are  md  to  be  capable  of  assuixiing  acfys- 
talline  form.  Whea  dissolved  itk  water,  pnany  of  thenii  on 
evaporation  of  part  of  the  water»  concrete  into  regular 
crjfstals.  But  there  are  others  whichi  either  from  bein^ 
sparingly  soluble  in  that  fluidi  or  from  having  a  strong  at* 
traction  to  it|  cannot  be  made  to  crystallize  i  ^while  there 
are  substances  crystalliz^ble  eyeri  from  theit  watery  #o« 
lutionj  sugarj  for  examplei  not  scilin^. 

^thy  Salts  are  said  to  be  fusible  by.jthe  appUcf^ion  c^ 
heat*  But  |he.  same  character  may  be  assigned  to  eyer|r 
other  fos^ .  subs^ncei  the  pur^^  earths  ex<c;epted|.  aQ4 
ihere  .aine^  besides  many  salt^  which> -instead  of.  bjsing 
fusedr  att  decomposed  in  a  high  tftfl^pjewture,    t.r cm    : 

hs^jr  Salts  have  been  considetei:  a9<:,umnfla«9Mdbl^s 
and  many  of  them  must  be  so,  as.  they  are  f^rm^  pf  subr 
stances,  already  saturated  with  oxygen;  but  there  are 
many  others,  a8^  ammonia  and  th<i  v^^&filefadds,  i^  W^tl 
as  the  impounds  di  these,  whi^h  ate  m6re  or  less  in« 
flammable ;  some  of  them  even  hvith  wttb'a  bright  itame. 

It  is  evjdepti  therefore,  thut  ,tii99C^,j>r^perfiea( Which 
have  been  assigned  as  the  character^  of  ^  ofder,  are.  nqt 
possessed  by  every  substance  which,  in  iiheml<{al  ahrange* 
mentsy  is  r^arded  as  saline,  but.  that^  ^n .  the  qontrary, 
the  exceptions  are  very  numerous^  Neither  are  they  pos- 
sessed exclusively  by  these  substances;  there  being  bo- 
dies not  saline  which  are  sapid,  soluble  in  water,  fusible 
by  heal^  uninflammable,  and' which  haVe  even  a  tendency 
to  assume  the  crystalline  form* 

The  characters  of  this  order,  therefore,  are  now  drawn 
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rather  from  the  chemical  composition  of  the  substances 
arranged  under  it.  It  is  thus  understood  as  comprehend- 
ing the  acidS)  the  alkalis,  and  the  compounds  residdng 
from  the  combination  of  acids  with  alkalis,  earths, 
and  metallic  oxides.  The  acids  and  alkalis  are  named ' 
Sim|>le  or  Primitire  Salts ;  the  others^Secondarf,  or  more 
compionly  Neutral  Salts,  as  in  general  the  piroperttes  of 
the  acid,  and  of  the  alkali,  earth,  or  metal  of  which  they 
are  formed^  are 'neutralized  or  lost.  These  are  the  sub- 
ttances  comprized  under  the  present  chapter,  with  a  few 
Associated  with  them  for  convenience,  though  not  strictly 
connected  with  them.-  'They  are  generally  sj^sddng  pre« 
parations  of  knportance,  but  differing  so  wideiyin  che- 
midEd'con^tution  aitid  medi'cinal  powers,  as  toi  admit  of 
no  general  observations. 

r  ' 

AciDUM  ACETTopuM  DESTiLLATuiii.    Distilled  Acetous 
.Acid.   .  (Acid.Aceticum,  PL  IjoniL^^Acetum  ,Pis« 
tiH^tnmy  Phr  DuiA 

«<  Diistil  eight  >pomi^  of  Acetous  Acid  in  glass  vessels, 
with  a  slow  fircf.  The  two  pounds  that  first  come  &ttt 
are  to  be  rejeict€d  as  too  watery  $  th&  four  pounds  which 
follow  are-fhe  distilled  acetous  acid.  The  residuum  af- 
fords a  still  stronger  acid,  but  too  much  burnt."  The 
London  College  order  the  first  pound  only  to  be  rejected, 
and  the  distillation  to  be  continued  until  seven  pounds 
have  distilled  over.  The  proper  name  of  the  acid  tliqs 
obtained  is  Diluted  Acetic  Acid. 
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Vinegars  Acetous  Acid  as  it  is  named  by  the  College^ 
as  it  18  produced  by  fermentation,  consists  of  acetic  acid, 
faurgely  diluted  with  water,  and  mixed  with  a  number  of 
other  substances, — tartaric  acid,  extractive,  mucilaginous, 
and  saccharine  matter.  From  these  it  is  purified  by 
distillation^  but  it  is  still  largely  diluted  with  watery  the 
distilled  liquor  ils  indeed  even  weaker  than  the  vinegar 
itself^  a  larger  portion  of  the  acid  remaining  in  the  resi- 
dual liquor^  and,  in  general,  it  receives  from  the  distilla- 
tion somewhat  of  an  empyreumatic  odour%  It  is  usual, 
on  ithe  large  scale,  to  perform  the  distillation  in  a  tin 
«till,  connected  with  a  tin  spiral  tube  in  a  refrigeratory, 
and  to  add  portions  of  boiling  water  during  the  distilla- 
tion, so  as  to  dilute  the  residual  liquor,  and  bring  over 
the  whole  of  the  acid.  The  process,  however,  ought  to 
be  conducted  in  glass  vessels,  as  directed  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia ;  as,  from  metallic  ones,  (tin,  which  has  been 
employed,  being  often  alloyed  with  lead),  the  acid  ipay 
receive  an  impregnation  that  might  prove  noxious. 

Distilled  acetous  acid  is  colourless,  not  very  sour  to 
the  taste,  usually  slightly  empyreumatic,  and  of  a  speci- 
fic gravity  of  1006.  It  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  solvent 
of  some  vegetable  substances,  and  in  making  some  of  the 
salts.  Sometimes  it  is  applied  externally,  in  preference 
to  common  vinegar,  as  a  discutient,  and  as  an  application 
to  burns.  It  has  the  advantage,  as  a  pharmaceutic  agent, 
not  only  of  greater  purity,  but  of  not  being  liable,  like 
undistilled  vinegar,  to  spontaneous  decomposition. 

Vol.  IJ.         '  •  L 
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ACWVU  ACETOSUM  FORTE.     Stfong  Acetouft  Add* 

^  Take  of  Dried  Sulphate  of  Iron^  one  pooad;  Ace- 
tate of  Lead,  ten  ounces.    Rub  them  togedier^    Pot 
them  into  a  retort,  and  distil  from  sand  with  a  modcnte 
fire,  as  long  as  any  acid  comes  over." 
AciDUM  ACETicuM.    Acetic  Acid.    Pharm.  Dub. 

<<  Take  of  Acetate  of  Potash,  six  ounces  ^  Salj^inic 
Acid,  three  ounces.  Put  the  acid  into  a  tubulated  le- 
tort,  and  add  to  it  gradually,  and  in  different  portioiiSt  the 
acetate  of  potash,  allowing  the  mixture  to  cool  after  everj 
addition  ;  then  distil  the  acid  with  a  moderate  heatf  aatii 
Ae  residuum  is  dry.  The  specific  grarity  of  this  aciid 
is  to  that  of  dbtilled  water  as  1070  to  lOOO.** 

These  are  two  processes  for  obtaining  acetic  acid  in  a 
concentrated  state,  and  others  have  beenjiketriie  em- 
ployed. One  giving  perhaps  a  stronger  acid  than  either 
of  them,  has  been  long  in  use,  and  had  a  place  in  the 
former  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  con- 
sists in  exposing  verdigrease,  which  is  a  sub-acetate  erf 
copper,  well  dried,  to  a  heat  gradually  raised,  and  purifying 
the  acid  which  distils  over  by  a  second  distillation  |  the 
high  temperature  in  this  process  merely  expelling  the  ace- 
tic acid  from  the  metallic  salt.  In  the  process  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia,  the  expulsion  of  the  acetic  acid 
from  the  acetate  of  lead  is  favoured  by  the  affinity  ex^ 
erted  to  the  oxide  of  lead  by  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron ;  and  as  the  salts  are  dried,  or  contsun 
little  water  of  crystallization,  the  acid  b  supposed  to  be 
obtained  in  a  concentrated  state.     In  the  process  given 
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bj  the  DttbUa  C!ollege>  the  sv^ttric  acid  combines  with 
the  potash  of  the  acetate  of  pocasbf  and  disengages  the 
acetic  acid.  This  distils  overs  and  as  the  acetate  of  po- 
tash confaiofl  little  wateri  and  the  water  of  the  sulphuric 
add  mast  be  in  part  retained  by  the  affinity  exerted  to  it 
by  die. sulphate  of  potash}  the  acetic  acid  is  obtained  in  a 
ooncentiated  form* 

had  obserred  some  difference  of  properties 
tke  acetic  acid  obtained  from  the  decomposition 
of  veidigttase  by  heat»  radical  vinegar  as  it  was  named>, 
aid  dffi  tcid  of  vinegar  purified  by  dtstillation»  and  con* 
^entrated  by  freezing,  or  obtained  in  .a  concentrated  state 
by  die- decomposition  of  an  acetate  having  an  alkaline  or 
eaitl^  base.  They  were  therefore  regarded  as  chemi- 
cally iliffHrent  ;  the  one,  that  obtained  from  the  metallic 
eaitf  was  believed  to  be  more  highly  oxygenated^  in  con- 
sequence of  receiving,  it  was  supposed,  oxygen  from  the 
metallic  oxide,  and  was  named  Acetic  Acid;  while  the 
other,  to  denote  its  relation  to  thisi  was  named  Acetous 
Add^  At  a  later  period,  it  was  supposed  that  they  dif^ 
fieied  rather  in  the  proportion  of  carbon  existing  in  their 
base*  But  the  experiments,  first  of  Adet,  and  since  of 
Darraiq,  have  proved,  that  they  differ  merely  in  degree 
of  concentration,  (that  expelled  from  jthe  metallic  sak  by 
heat  being  strongest),  and  sometimes  in  a  small  quantity 
of  extractive  matter  adhering  to  the  acid  concentrated 
by  fseering.  When  freed  from  this,  and  when  brought 
to  the  same  specific  granty  by  diluting  the  stronger,  they 
have  the  same  properties,  display  die  same  affinities,  and 
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afibrd  the  «ame  products  by  analyris.  Thete  is  thetefoit 
only  one  acid,  the  Acetic^  smd  tfa6  name  Acetous  is  not 
properly  applied.  .^  ..  . 

The  process  of  the  Edinburgh  College  afibrdsan  add 
not  sd  highly  concentrated,  and  dierefore  not  so.  pun- 
gent as  that  in  which  it  is  procured  by  exposing  Terdi- 
grease  to  heat.  That  procured  by  the  process  of  the 
Dtibtin  College  is  nither  stronger ;  and  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  not  being  liable  to  be  contaminated  by  any  me- 
tsdlic  impregnation.  It  is  also  free  from  sulphutoue  acidi 
with  a  portion  6f  which  tlie  others  are  sometimes  impreg- 
nated. A  process,  which  would  afibrd  it  equally  pure^ 
and  probably  stronger,  would  be  to  decompose  the  solid 
acetate  of  lime  by  sulphuric  acid,  as  the  sulphate  of  lime» 
1>y  its  strong  affinity  to  water,  would  detain  it)  or  the 
acid  may  be  brought  to  the  highest  ^tate  of  concentrak- 
tion,  by  distilling  it  from  dry  muriate  of  lime. 

Acetic  acid,  in  its  highly  concentrated  state,  has     a 
fragrant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rery  sharp  penetratizijg 
odour ;  its  taste  is  extremely  sour  and  pungent,  and  it  is 
so  acrid  as  to  inflame  the  skin.     It  is  highly  volatile^ 
evaporating  at  the  common  temperature  ot  the  atmos^ 
phere :  it  is  .also  inflammable  when  a  burning  body  if 
approached  to  its  vapour.     It  exerts  the  agencies  ot  a 
powerful  acid,  and  it  has  a  very  peculiar  action  on  seve* 
ral  of  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables,  whence  it 
can  be  applied  to  pharmaceutical  purpo8es,<**-^8olving 
them,  without  decomposing  them,  or  materially  altering 
their  properties.    It  thus  dissolves  resins,  gum-restnsi 
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camphor^  and  essential  oils.  It  is  employ^  medicinally^ 
pnncipally  as  a  stimulating  perfume  in  languojr  or  faint- 
ness,  or  to  ob?iate  the  unpleasant  smell  of  confined  ot 
corrupted  air.  The^  combination  of  it  with  camphor  is 
principally  used  for  this  purpose)  as  has  been  noticed 
unddr  the  chapter  of  medicated  vinegari  in  which  a  pre- 
paration of  this  kind  has  a  place* 

AciDUM  BENzoicuM.    Benzoic  Acid* 

< 

**  Take  of  Benzoin,  twenty-four  ounces ;  of  Carbo- 
nate of  Soda,  eight  ounces;  Water,  sixteen  pounds* 
Boil  the  benzoin,  rubbed  with  the  carbonate,  in  water 
foran:ho.ur}  stirring  them  constantly,  and  flttraip.  Boil 
the  residual  balsam  i^  other  six  pounds  of  water,  and 
strain.  Mix  this  when  strained  with  the  foirmer  liquor, 
and  evaporate  .until  two  pounds  remain.  Strain  again, 
and  drop  into  the  liquor,  as  long  as  there  is  any  precipita- 
tion, diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Dissolve  the  precipitated 
benzoic  acid  in  bpiling  waterv  Strain  the  liquor  while 
dot,  through  linen,  and  put  it  aside,  that  crystals  may 
form.  These  crystals  being  collected,  and  washed  with 
cold  water,  dry  and  preserye  them." 

The  same  process  nearly  is  followed  by  the  London 
Cdlege,  lime  being  substituted  for  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  muriatic  acid  for  sulphuric  acid.  A  pound  and  a 
half  of  benzoin  arc  boiled  with  four  ounces  of  recently 
prepared  lime,  in  a  gallon  of  water,  for  half  an  hour,  stir- 
ring them  constantly.  This  being  poured  off,  the  re- 
nuuning  matter  is  boiled  in  four  pints  of  water ;  the  two 
portions  are  mingled  together,  and  reduced,  by  evapora- 
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tioxii  to  ofie  halfi  and  into  this,  when  strainedi  nunittic 
acid  is  dfo];M:  in  as  long  as  theire  is  any  precipitadon. 
The  precipitate  is  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  being  put 
into  a  proper  vessel,  the  acid  is  sublimed  by  a  slow  fire. 

The  Dublin  College  have  retained  the  old  process  of 
sublimation  for  procuring  this  acid.  The  benzoin  is 
melted  in  a  wide-necked  retort,  to  which  a  receiver  is 
adapted  without  being  luted,  and  it  is  sublimed  with  a 
moderate  heat.  .  The  sublimed  matter  condensing  in  the 
necic  of  the  retort  is  removed  occasionally,  that  it  may 
not  accumulate  in  too  great  quantity.  If  stained  widi 
oil,  it  is  to  be  pressed,  wrapped  up  in  bibulous  paper^ 
which  will  absorb  the  oil,  and  is  to  be  again  sublimed. 

Benzoic  acid  exists  in  the  various  balsams,  in  b^zoin^ 
in  largest  quantity  ;  and  it  is  procured  without  difficulty, 
by  sublimation,  from  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat. 
It  is  this  process  that  has  been  generally  employed ;  the 
other  methods  are  introduced  as  more  economical.     In 
the  process  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  the  acid  of  the 
benzoin  combines  with  the  soda  of  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
forming  a  soluble  salt  \  the  sulphuric  acid  when  added, 
combines  with  the  soda,  and  the  benzoic  acid,  being 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  is  precipitated.    The 
process  given  by  the  London  College  is  essentially  the 
same ;  the  benzoic  acid  combining  with  the  lime,  and- 
forming  a  soluble  salt :  this  cannot,  however,  be  decom-^ 
posed  by  sulphuric  acid,  as  the  sulphate  of  lime  woolcB- 
be  precipitated  with  the  acid ;  muriatic  acid,  therefore,  i 
added,  which  combines  with  the  lime ;  the  muriate 
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Bine  rtmains  dissolved,  and  the  benzoic  acid  is  thrown 
down*  ' 

The  quantity  of  benzoic  acid  obtained  by  sublimation 
is  greater  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  other  methods, 
the  product,  according  to  Mr  Brande's  experiments, 
afiaoimting  to  two  ounces  from  a  pound  of  benzoin, 
while,  according  to  the  others,  it  is  equal  only  to  from 
one  ounce  five  drachms,  to  one  ounce  six  drachms  and  a 
half.  But  there  is  a  difficulty  in  conducting  the  pro- 
cess by  sublimation,  from  a  portion  of  the  oily  matter  of 
the  benzoin  being  liable  to  rise  with  the  acid  in  vapour, 
and  communicating  to  it  a  brown  tinge.  By  managing 
the  heat,  however,  with  due  precaution,  and  changing 
the  receiver  towards  the  end  of  the  sublimation,  this  may 
be  avoided,  at  least  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  pure  product, 
nearly  equal  in  quantity  to  that  from  the  other  methods ; 
and  as  the  sublimed  acid  is  more  white  and  brilliant 
than  the  precipitated  acid,  even  when  the  latter  is  dissol- 
ved and  crystallized,  this  method  is  still  usually  followed. 
by  the  practical  chemist.  The  London  College  give  the 
pnecipitated  acid  the  same  brilliant  appearance  by  subli- 
mation. 

Benzoic  atid  is  in  slender  needle-Hke  crystals,  or  in 
srft  Jdtkes,  of  a  white  colour  and  silky  lustre  ;  its  taste  is 
pungent  and  acidulous,  its  odour  aromatic,  and  when  it 
is  heated,  penetrating  :  this  odour,  however,  appears  to 
^se  from  a  minute  portion  of  oily  matter  adhering  to  it, 
aa  by  dissdlting  the  acid  in  alkohol,  and  precipitating  it 
by  water,  it  is  obtsdhM  nearly  jhodorous.     It  is  volatile 
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and  inflammable^  is  scarpely  sensibly  soluble  in  cold 
terj  but  is  dissolved  abundantly  by  hot  water»  and  it  also 
soluble  in  alkohol.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  stimulat- 
ing expectorant,  but  is  totally  destitute  of  medicinal  tS&r 
czcjf  and  the  sole  consumption  of  it  is  in  the  compoei- 
tion  of  the  paregoric  elixirs  of  the  Pharmacopoeias^  in 
whichi  as  it  has  long  been  an  ingredient,  it  is  still  re- 
tained. 

The  London  College  have  given  a  formula  for  obtain- 
ing another  vegetable  acid,  the  Citric. 

^ciDUM  ciTRicuM.     Citric  Acid. 

<<  Take  of  Lemon  Juice,  a  pint  -,  Prepared  Chalky  an 
ounce,  or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  saturate  the 
Juice ;  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  nine  fluidounces.  Add 
the  chalk  to  the  lemon  juice  heated,  and  mix  them^  then 
pour  off  the  liquor.  Wash  the  citrate  of  lime  which  re- 
mains with  water,  frequently  added ;  then  dry  it.  To 
the  dried  powder  add  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  rbcnl  for 
ten  minutes ;  express  the  liquor  strongly  through  linen, 
and  strain  through  paper.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor 
so  far,  that  on  cooling,  crystals  shall  form.  To  obtain 
these  crystals  pure,  dissolve  them  in  water  a  second  and 
third  time ;  strain  the  solution  each  time ;  evaporatct^  and 
put  it  aside  to  crystallize." 

The  juice  of  the  lemon  consists  principally  of  citric 
acid,  from  which,  however,  as  has  been  already  remark- 
ed, it  is  difficult  to  abstract  the  mucilaginous  and  extrac- 
tive matter,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  being  preserved* 


Hence  the  process  of  obtaining  the  acid  in  a  pure  cry- 
stallized forms  originally  proposed  by  Scheeki  has  been 
introdnced.  The  lime  of  the  carbonate  of  limei  added  to 
the  lemon  juice^  combines  with  the  citric  acid,  forming 
an  insoluble  precipitate,  which  falls  down :  this  ia  washed 
to  carry  off  the  adhering  vegetable  matter^  and  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  :  the  8ul« 
pfauric  acid  combines  with  the  lime,  and  disengages  the 
citric  acid ;  this,  dissolved  by  the  water,  is  pressed  out 
Smn  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
solution  is  brought  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  are  at 
first  of  a  brownish  tinge,  from  the  re-action,  it  has  been 
supposed,  of  the  sulphuric  on  the  citric  acid.  By  a  second 
or  third  solution  and  crystalHxation  they  are  obtained 
colourless,  or  rather  white.  A  slight  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  Scheele  found  to  be  useful ;  and  its  operation,  as 
Dize  has  remarked,  consists  in  decomposing  a  little  mu« 
.cibge  or  extractive  matter,  which  adheres  to  the  citric 
acid,  and  opposes  its  crystallization.  It  remains  in  the 
residual  liquor  without  rendering  the  crystals  impure. 

Citric  acid  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms;  it  is  ieasily 
soluble  in  water,  has  a  taste  extremely  sour,  and  reddens 
deeply  the  vegetable  colours.  In  its  solid  state  it  remains 
unchanged,  and  even  in  solution  is  not  very  liaUe  to 
spontaneous  decomposition.  It  is  used,  as  hasalrtedy 
been  remarked,  afs  a  refrigenint.  A  grateful  lemonade 
is  prepared  from*  it,  by  dissolving  30  or  40  grains  in -a 
pint  df  water,.. with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar,  an 
agf^eeable  flavour  b^ipg  communicated  by  a  little  dried 
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lemon  peel  hairing  been  infused  in  the  «r»teri  or  %  powdct 
formed  by  rubbing  sugar  on  the  fresh  lemon  bdng  dis* 
solved  in  it.  It  is  used^  too,  in  forming  the  commoii 
effervescing  draughty  being  mixed  with  carbonate  tS 
soda,  and  water  added.  Whether  it  acts  with  equal  cer- 
tadnty  with  the  recent  juice,  as  a  remedy  in  ccunry,  w^ 
muns  to  be  ascertained. 

AciDU)ti  MURiATicuM.    Muriatic  Acid. 

**  Take  of  Muriate  of  Soda,  two  pounds ;  Sulphuric 
Acidi  sixteen  ounces ;  Water,  one  pound.  First  expose 
the  muriate  of  soda  in  a  pot  to  a  red  heat  for  a  Aort 
time ;  when  cold,  put  it  into  a  retort.  Then  pour  the 
acid,  mixed  with  the  water,  and  cold,  on  the  muriate  o£ 
soda.  Distil  from  a  sand-bath  with  a*  moderate  fire^  as 
long  as  any  acid  comes  over.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
acid  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  1 170  to  1000." 

The  process  in  the  other  Pharmacopoeias  is  neariy  th^ 
same,  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  being  different. 
^  In  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  the  same  weight  ox  sal^ 
phuric  acid  as  of  muriate  of  soda  is  ordered,  and  the  zciA 
is  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water.     In  the  Lon-^ 
don  Pharmacopoeia,  two  pounds  of  muriate  of  soda  ar^ 
put  into  a  retort,  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sulphuric? 
ftoid  diluted  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water.     It  would 
require  comparative  experiments  to  determine  the  besC 
proportions ;  but  it  is  not  improbable,  that  in  the  formula 
of  the  Edinburgh  College,  the  proportion  of  acid  is  too 
small,  chemists  having  been  formerly  led  into  error  in 
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cftses  similar  to  thiSi  by  supposing,  that  in  decomposing 
a  compound  salt  by  an  acid,  there  is  no  advantage  in  add- 
iog  more  of  the  decomposing  acid  than  is  necessary  to 
neutralize  the  quantity  of  base  which  the  portion  of  salt 
operated  on  contains,  not  knowing  the  influence  of  quan- 
tity in  adding  to  the  force  of  chemical  affinity.    We  now 
know,  that  in  every  case  of  this  kind  the  product  is  in- 
creased by  employing  more  of  the  decomposing  agent 
than  is  strictly  necessary  to  neutralize  the  ingredient  with 
which  it  combines ;  and  that  if  this  excess  be  not  employ- 
ed, a  portion  of  the  compound  operated  on  is  not  decom- 
posed*    I  hare  accordingly  observed,  in  performing  the 
abofve  process,  according  to  the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh 
CcUtge,  that  a'  portion  of  undecomposed  muriate  of  soda 
exists  in  the  residual  mass.     The  cake  remaining  in  the 
retort  is  easily  dissolved  by  pouring  water  on  it  when  the 
retort  is  perfectly  cold,  and  its  solution  is  favoured  by  the 
excess  of  acid  in  its  compo^tion. 

The  London  College  direct  that  the  sulphuric  acid  be 
diluted  only  with  a  portion  of  the  water,  and  that  the  re- 
maiiiing  water  be  put  into  the  receiver.    This  is  proper, 
both  'as  abridging  the^disttllation,  and  assisting  the  con«> 
d€n8ation  of  the  acid  gas.     An  apparatus,  on  the  con- 
^trtiction  of  Woolfe'sjis  sometimes  employed,  but  is  un- 
necessary, as  a  range  of  two  or  three  receivers,  without 
txibes  immersed  in  the  liquid  in  each,  is  sufficient.      The 
advantage  of  diluting  the  acid  with  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  water,  is,  that  the  rapid  effervescence  and  disen- 
gagement of  gas  pjroduced  by  the  action  of  the  concen* 
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trated  acid  on  the  muriate  of  soda  is  preventedy  and  the 
process  is  rendered  more  manageable.  In  the  large  way 
the  dbtiUation  is  sometimes  performed  from  an  iron  pot 
connected  by  an  earthen  head  and  tube  with  a  range  of 
receivers,  the  fire  being  directly  applied)  and  then  the  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  is  poured  directly  on  the  muriate  of 
soda  to  lessen  the  action  on  the  iron.  But  the  acid  prepared 
in  this  way,  even  when  the  precaution  is  followed,  of  ooat- 
ing  the  inner  surface  of  the  pot,  is  always  contaminated 
with  this  metal.  The  yellow  colour  which  the  acid  usu- 
ally has,  is  not  always,  however,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  iron,  but  is  derived  sometimes  from  a  little  extractive 
matter  adhering  to  the  sea  salt,  and  it  is  to  consume  thif 
that  the  salt  is  ordered,  in  the  Edinburgh  Fharmacepoeia^ 
to  be  exposed  to  a  red  heat.  The  yellow  colour  may  be 
removed,  by  distilling  the  acid  a  second  time  from  a  little 
muriate  of  soda.  To  the  test  of  thie  strength  of  the  acid 
from  its  specific  gravity,  the  London  College  have  added, 
that  a  fluidounce  of  it,  diluted  with  water,  ought  to  dis- 
solve, of  a  pure  limestone,  half  an  ounce. 

The  theory  of  the  process  is  sufficiently  simple.  In  all 
cases,  where  two  acids  act  on  one  base,  this  base  would 
be  shared  between  them,  in  proportions  determined  by 
their  affinities  to  it,  and  their  relative,  quantities.  -  But 
circumstances  may  prevent  this  participation,  and  cause 
one  of  the  acids  alone  to  comb^ie  with  the  base,  as,  for 
example,  the  application  of  a  certain  temperature,  when 
one  of  the  acids  is  much  more  disposed  than  the  other, 
to  assume  the  elastic  form.    This  happens  in  the  present 
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case*  The  sulphuric  acid  exerts  an  affinity  to  the  soda  of 
the  muriate  of  «oda ;  this  weakens  the  affinity  exerted  by 
die  soda  to  the  muriatic  acid ;  its  tendency  to  assume  the 
elastic  form  prevailsy  and  a  portion  of  it  is  disengaged^ 
and  by  the  application  of  heat,  aided  by  the  quantity  €£ 
sulphuric  acid  employedy  the  decomposition  is  rendered 
comidete»->*or  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  sodfl» 
and  the  muriatic  is  disengs^ed  ;  it  is  condensed  partly  by 
the  water  which  Tises  with  it  in  vapour^  and  partly  by  the 
"water  placed  in  the  receivers. 

Muriatic  acid  exists  when  uncombined  in  the  elastic 
form,  and  is  incapable  of  condensation  by  any  cold  or 
pressure  hitherto  applied  to  it.  But  it  is  rapidly  and  large- 
ly absorbed  by  water;  the  water,  at  a  common  temperature, 
and  under  a  mean  pressure,  condensing  360  times  its  vo- 
lume. When  of  the  strength  stated  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeias, the  specific  gravity  of  1.170,  it  is  supposed  to 
contsun  22  of  real  acid,  and  78  of  water ;  it  emits  pun- 
^nt  vapours  of  muriatic  acid  gas  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
reddens  deeply  the  vegetable  colours,  tastes  extremely 
tour,  erodes  even  immediately  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, and  exerts  considerable  chemical  agencies.  The 
acid,  however,  not  yielding  oxygen  readily,  can  oxidate 
inflammable  and  metallic  substances,  only  by  enabling 
them,  by  a  resulting  affinity,  to  attract  oxygen  from  the 
water  with  which  it  is  cpmbined.  The  decomposition  of 
this  acid  has  been  hitherto  only  imperfectly  efiected. 
Galvanism  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  act  on  it  in  the  e- 
lastic  form ;  and  in  the  liquid  stat^  the  water  only  is  de- 
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composed.  By  heating  potassium  in  the  gas,  rendered  as 
dry  as  possible^  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  in  such  quantity 
as  to  prove  diat  the  acid  gas  retains  a  very  large  quantity 
<tf  water  combined  with  it ;  and  more  lately,  Mr  Davy 
lias  discovered,  that  when  the  acid  is  obtained  in  comhi- 
fiatibns,  free,  or  nearly  so,  £n>m  this  water,  its  aoiAy  is 
Mspended,  but  is  immediately  restored  on  the  addition  of 
mater  *fmJhctB  which,  in  the  present  state  of  chemical 
iheofy,  admit  of  no  satisfactory  explanation* 

Muriatic  acid  is  applied  to  no  medicinal  purpose.  It 
has  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopcsias,  merely  as  being  em- 
ployed in  various  pharmaceutic  processes. 

AciDUM    MU&iATicuM    DiLUTUM.     Diluted  Muriatic 
Acid.    Ph.  Dub. 

<<  Take  of  Muriatic  Add,  Distilled  Water,  each  one 
pound.    Mix  them.** 

This  is  a  formula  wholly  superfluous,  as  muriatic  acid 
is  not  employed  medicinally,  and  requires  therefore  no 
adjustment  to  render  its  exhibition  convenient ;  and  for 
any  pharmaceutic  process,  it  is  easy  to  order  its  dilution 
to  the  requisite  extent. 

AciDUM  oxTMURiATicuM.    Oxymuriatic  Acid. 

When  muriatic  acid  is  distilled  from  substances  capable 
of  affording  oxygen  easily,  it  is  converted  into  a  species 
of  elastic  fluid  altogether  different  in  its  chemical  proper- 
ties,  which  is  considered  as  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid 
with  oxygen,  and  is  therefore  named  Oxymuriatic  Acid. 
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Thtt  ku  been  applied  to  some  medicinal  parpoaeSf  and  a 
process  for'  preparing  it  ha^  been  introduced  into  tha 
DnUin  Phannacopceia.  The  compound  salt  which  ia 
formed  when  this  acid  is  presented  to  potash^  the  Oxyr 
nmriito  of  Potash^  has  also  received  a  place  in  the  Mate* 
fia  Modicav  ^hd  the  process  may  be  conducted  so-  that 
k  abp  ahill  be  obtained*  The  preparations  in  wluch  the 
oxjrmuriatlc  acid  is  formed^  in  the  process  given  by  the 
Dublin  College!  hare  been  named 

Aqjqa  oxymuriatica  et  aqua  alkalina  oxt* 

mubiatica. 

<<  Take  of  Muriate  of  Soda  dried^  two  pounds ;  Man* 
ganese  in  powder^  one  pound  \  Water^  Sulphuric  Acid^ 
each  two  pounds.  Mix  the  muriate  of  soda  and  the 
manganese;  put  them  into  a  matras8»  and  add  the  water ; 
then  by  a  convenient  apparatus  add  the  sulphuric  acid 
giadually^,  and  at  intervals  ;  transmit  the  gas  which  is  dis- 
ei^ged  through  a  solution  of  four  ounces  of  sub-carbo- 
nate of  potash^  in  twenty-nine  ounces  of  water.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  operatioui  apply  a  moderate  heat  to  the 
matrass.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquid  is  to  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  distilled  water  as  lOiSI?  to  1000.'' 

<<  Hie  Oxymuriatic  Water  (or  solution  of  oxymuriatic 
acid  in  water)  is  prepared  by  transmitting  the  superfluous 
gas  of  the  above  process,  by  a  proper  apparatus,  through  a 
pint  of  distilled  water.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor 
is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  1005  to  1000.'* 

When  diuriate  of  sodai  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
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sulphuric  acid  are  mingled  together,  the  sulphuric  acid 
combining  with  the  soda  disengages  the  muriatic  acid } 
and  the  acid,  receiring  oxygen  from  the  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, is  converted  into  oxymuriatic  acid,  which  aa^ 
sumes  the  elastic  form*  If  the  sulphuric  acid  is  conceii* 
trated,  its  action  is  rather  too  rapid,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
disengagement  of  gas  not  easily  regulated;  and  if  any.  part 
of  the  elastic  product  is  forced  from  the  apparatus,  it  is 
extremely  disagreeable  to  the  operator,  from  its  highly 
suffocating  odour.  It  is  proper  therefore  to  use  the  acid 
diluted  somewhat,  and  after  the  commencement  of  the 
operation,  to  favour  its  progress  by  the  application  of  a 
moderate  heat.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  re- 
commended by  Vauquelin,  are  four  parts  of  muriate  of 
soda,  one  of  oxide  of  manganese,  three  of  sulphuric  a)cid» 
and  two  of  water.  When  the  combination  of  the  gas^ 
either  with  water,  or  with  an  alkaline  solution,  is  to  be 
effected,  it  is  proper  to  use  the  bottles  of  Woolfe,  so  as 
to  transmit  the  gas  through  the  liquid,  the  first  bottle 
being  left  empty  to  collect  a  little  common  muriatic  acid 
that  distils  over,  holding  oxide  of  manganese  dissolved* 

Oxymuriatic  acid  has  been  employed  to  neutralize  the 
agency  of  contagion,  and  change  the  noxious  constitution 
of  foul  or  corrupted  air.  To  Guyton  we  are  indebted 
for  this  application  of  it.  It  has  been  successfully  ap- 
plied in  fumigating  the  wards  of  hospitals,  the  apartments 
of  a  prison,  or  other  situations  in  which  the  atmosphere 
is  contaminated  by  noxious  effluvia,  and  probably  is  in 
this  respect  the  most  powerful  agent  we  have  it  in  our 


fn^Hrtf  iXf  i^mpl&j.  By  it»  chenitcal  agency,  it  changei 
the  jpMr^tuticm  of  the  greater  numbet  of  th^  compound 
paeSf  mJ  itu>re  partieulatly'  of  those  having  carbon  and 
liydif^g^ti  M  their  elemeAVs.  Noxious  effluvia,  derived 
fiNMii^fiie  d^dompositionof  vegetable  arid  animal  matteri 
^H^iMxitr^  thie  usual  sources  of  a  corrupted  or  contagious 
atmbt^jhrei  may  be  presunted  to  be  of  rimilar  conscttu- 
tkvly  mi  tbefrefore  to,  b«  Ifeible  to  similar  deccmipositioi^  } 
mA  alceotfdiilgly  it  has  been  ascertained!  that  air  h^hlf 
tiiot^  has  its'  puinVy,  so  far  as  is  connected  tcfith  th«r 
Mmoval  of  euch  effluvia,'  restoired  by  the  diflFust)Mi  of  fh^ 
▼spcMts  of  oxymoriattc  add.  The  usual  materials  ar« 
mangled  tcfgMher,  the  Sulphuric  acid  being  used  in  its 
eotoeentfatM  seafe',and  ate  distributed  ili>difiei^enit'ves8efe' 
plaeed  m  Ih^  apartment  designed  to  be  fumigated;  Thtf 
<mly  disadrsmtage  attending  the  use  of  it  is,  that  {t6tA4t» 
scrfbcaling  cdour,  die  atmosphere  in  which  it  is-diff4s^ 
canndt  be  breathed  ;  and  in  some  situations,  a$  iA  hos^ 
tals,  where  the  sick  cannot  be  removed,  this  renders  itf 
ne^icesMiipy  .to  Suibstitote  the  nitrous  acid  vapouf<  But 
wherf  this  do^s  not  limit  its  use,  the  oxymuriatic  acid)  aa-' 
more  activ^^'  is  to  be  preferred.  In  its  pure  stattf,  the 
oxymurisltie  acid  is  not  applied  to  any  other  mediciiiat 
use,  and  there  is  therefore  scarcely  any  necessity  for  the' 
solution  of'  it  in  water,  which  has  received  a  pkce  ii^  tbe^ 
I>QUiii  Pharmaeopjoeist, 

The  salt  obtained  by  transmitting  the  oxymuriatic  acid 
ga&  through  a  sohition  of  potash,  and  named  the  Oxymu- 
riate  of  Potashi  k  ha»-  already  been  remarked,,  hafs  been- 
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received  into  the  Materia  Medica^  and  has  been  employed 
as  an  antisyphilitic  remedy.  This  salt  is  not  slrictljr  an 
<>zymuriate9  but  the  compound  of  an  acid  containing  ttiU 
more  oxygen  than  the  t>3tymuriatic  acid,  what  has  been 
named  the  Hyper-oxy muriatic  Acid.  When  the  pxymo- 
riatic  acid  gas  is  introduced  into  the  alkaline  solujCioii 
sufficiently  concentrated,  it  undergoes. a. singular  decom- 
position :  one  portion  of  it  returns  to  the  state  of  muria- 
tic acid,  and  combines  with  part  of  the  alkaline  base  } 
the  other  portion,  receiving  this  oxygen  which  this  had 
pairted  .witb>  passes  to  the  state  of*  an  acid,  halving  o£ 
course  a  still  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  in.  its  compoM- 
tion  than  the  qxymuriatic  acid^  and  j  this  combines  with 
another  portion  qf  the  alkali.  The  former  salt,  ibf  mu- 
rialte  of  potash,  being-  abundantly  soluble,  remains  dig* 
solved  i  the  other,  being  more  sparingly  soluble,  is  depo- 
sited in  crystalline  plates.  These  form  the  salf  properly 
named  Hyper-oxy  muriate  of  Potash,  (Hyper-oxymuris^s 
Potassae.) 

These  combinations  are  much  influenced  by  the  con- 
centration of  the  alkaline  solution.  If  it  is  much  diluted, - 
the  oxymuriatic  add  is  absorbed  by  it,  and  remains  united 
ilrith  the  water  and  the  alkali  without  decomposition  ;  as 
is  evident  from  the  liquor  retaining  the  property  of  de- 
stroying the  vegetable  colours,— ^i  property  belonging  to 
the  oxymuriatic  acid,  but  not  to  the  hyper-oxymuriate  of 
potash.  It  is  only  when  the  more  powerful  aQtion  of  the 
alkali  on  the  acid  is  favoured  by  concentration,  that  the 
decomposition  takes  place  *,  and  BerthoUet  has  supposed^ 
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ev^i  that  it  is  much  determined  by  the  pperation  of  crys- 
tallization  itself*    The  alkaline  solution!  therefore,  into 
which  the  ozymuriatic  acid  gas  is  transmitted,  ought  to 
be  of  such  a  strength,  that  the  hyper-oxymuriate  will  be 
formed  in  it,  and  crystallize  spontaneously.    The  solution 
ordered  by  the  Dublin  College  appears  to  be  too  weak^ 
and  die  liquor  obtained  by  their  process  probably  con- 
tains much  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid  undecomposed.     A 
solution  of  the  proper  strength  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
nzteen  ounces  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash  in  four  pounds 
of  water ;  and  as  the  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  acid^ 
by  the  action  of  the  ozymuriatic  acid,  is  troublesome,  it 
18  better  to  remove  it  by  previous  agitation  of  the  solu- 
tion  with  eight  ounces  of  lime.     From  this ,  solution^ 
when  the  transmission  of  the  ozymuriatic  acid  gas  is 
continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  hyper-oxy« 
muriate  -crystallizes  spontaneously,  and  the  quantity  of 
crystallized  salt  ought  not  to  be  increased  by  any  evapo- 
ration of  the  liquor,  as  a  portion  of  muriate  of  potash 
might  crystallize  along  with  it.    The  crystals  are  there- 
fore removed,  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  dried* 
And  when  the  salt  is  to  be  medicinally  used,  it  ought  sd- 
mrays  to  be  under  this  crystallized  form.    The  solution 
cMrdered  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  must  be  an  uncerr 
tain  preparation. 

Hyper-ozymuriate  of  potash  crystallizes  in  thin  quad- 
rangular tables,  white,  with  considerable  lustre.  Its  taste 
18  cool  and  penetrating.  It  dissolves  in  17  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  in  5  of  boiling  water  ^  is  fused  by  heat  i  find 
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by  a  higher  heat  i6'c)ecompo6ed»  giring  out  very  pure 
oxygen  gas.  >  Froni  the  facility  with  which  it  parts  #ith 
oxygen^  it  acts  with  much  force  on  ihflammabte  bodieti 
prodocing,  by  mere  trituration  with  tfaesii  or  percuastosit 
violent  deflagrationa  or  detonations* 

Its  medicinal  applications  have  beeii  already  poiittd 
out.  When  nitric  acid  was  introduced  as  a  remedy  in 
syphilis,  the  theory  which  suggeated  its  use  led  likewise 
to  the  employment  of  hyper-oxymuriate  of  potash*  .  It 
was  given  in  a  dose  of  ten  grains  thrice  a  day;  wad 
£rom  the  cases  then  brought  forward,  appeared  to  hm  stk* 
perbr  even  to  nitric  acid  in  suspending  the  symptoms  of 
ayphilis.  It*  was  not  however  ultimately  establiahed  id 
practice,  and  as  no  great  advantage  appears  to  be  derivosd 
from  it  as  an  auxiliary  to  mercury,  it  is  now  seUooi 
prescribed. 

AciDtJM  NiTKosuM.     Nitrous  Acid.    Ph.  Ed.  Dub. 

<<  Take  of  Nitrate  of  Pptash  bruised,  two  pounds ; 
Sulphuric  Acid,  sixteen  ounces.  The  nitrate  of  potadb 
being  put  into  a  glass  retort,  pour  upon  it  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  distil  from  a  sand-bath  with  a  fire  graduallyivai^r 
sed,  until  the  iron  pot  is  at  an  obscure  red  heat.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as 
1550  to  1000."  The  directions  in  the  Dublin  Pharmaco* 
pceia  are  nearly  riie  same. 

In  this  process  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the 
potash,  and  disengages  the  nitric  acid.  The  latter  acidf 
however,  principally  from  the  agency  of  the  heat^  eqie« 
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daUj  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation  when  it  is  jieces* 
sarf  to  raise  it  pretty  high»  suffers  a  partial  decompo^i- 
tion  ;  a  small  portion  of  it  loses  a  part  of  its  oxjgen»  and . 
a. quantity  of  nitric  oxide  gas  is  formed ;  tins  is  absorbed 
by  the  nitric  acid»  and  forms  the  nitrous  acid,  wUch  is  of 
a  yellow  or  red  colour,  and  fuming,  more  or  less  SO9  ac*- 
cording  as  it  is  more  largely  impregnated  witk  nitric 
oxide,  and,  according,  therefore,  to  the  degree  of  heat  em* 
ployed  in  the  distillation.  The  residuum  is  sulphate  of 
potash,  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  this  excess  of 
acid  being  necessary  to  render  the  decomposition  of  the 
nitre  complete.  The  specific  grarity.  of  tht  acid  is  pro- 
bably stated  too  high ;  the  coloured^  or  what  is  strictly 
named  Nitrous  Acid,  being  not  easily  procured  of  a  great- 
er specific  grarity  than  1.52.  It  sometimes  contains  a 
minute  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  and  muriatic  acid  ^  the 
first  is  detected  by  adding  muriate  of  barytes  to  the  acid 
diluted  with  two  parts  of  distilled  water,  sulphate  of  ba^' 
rytes  being  formed ;  the  other  is  detected  by  nitrate  of 
silrer,  muriate  of  silver  beit^  precipitate^*  When  noi 
intentionaUy  added,  howefer,  these  acids  are  never  pre- 
sent in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  it  unfit  for  medicinal 
or  pharmaceutical  use. 

Nitrous  acid  is  extensively  employed  as  a  pharmaceutic 
^ent :  from  the  facility  with  which  it  parts  with  oxygen, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  particularly  in  oxidating 
and  dissolving  the  metals.  Its  powers  as  a  tonic  and  an- 
tiayphilitic  remedy  have  been  already  considered;  and 
indeedi  when  internally  administeredi  it  is  necessarily  gi- 
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ven  in  the  state  of  nitric  acid,  being  brought  to  this  state 
by  dilution  with  water.  In  the  state  of  vapour,  it -has 
been  employed  under  the  form  of  fumigation  to  destroy 
contagion;  the  due  proportion  of  nitre  and  sulphuric 
acid  being  mingled  together  in  small  earthen  cups,  which 
are  put  in  warm  sand,  and  placed  in  the  apartment  de-* 
signed  to  be  fumigated,  and,  though  inferior  to  oxyma- 
riatic  acid  in  power,  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be 
applied  without  requiring  the  removal  of  the  sick. 

^ciDUM  NiTRosuM  DiLUTtTM. ,  Diluted  Nitrous  Add. 

**  Take  of  Nitrous  Acid,  Water,  equal  weights*.  Mix 
them,  avoiding  the  noxious  vapours.*' 

In  combining  nitrous  acid  with  water,  the  greater  part 
of  the  nitric  oxide  gas,  if  it  is  highly  charged  with  it»  is 
disengaged  with  effervescence;  if  less  is  present,  it  is 
retained  and  converted  into  nitric  acid  by  the  oxygen 
held  loosely  dissolved  by  the  water.  The  diluted  acid  b 
employed  in  a  number  of  the  chemical  processes  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  convenient,  in  particular,  for  the 
solution  of  metals,  being  of  that  strength  at  which  its  ac« 
tion  upon  them  is  not  too  rapid. 

AciDUM  NiTRicuM.    Nitric  Acid.    Ph.  'E4* 

<<  Take  of  Nitrous  Acid,  any  quantity.  Put  it  into  a 
retort,  and  a  receiver  being  adapted,  apply  a  very  gende 
heat  until  the  reddest  part  shall  have  passed  over,  and  the 
acid  which  remains  in  the  retort  shall  have  become  nitric 
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acid.*'    The  heat  is  best  applied  by  the  mediuni  of  a  wa- 
ter-bath» 

Another  process  has  been  giren  in  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia for  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid* 

<<  Take  of  nitrate  of  potash  dried,  Sulphuric  Acid,  each 
two  pounds.  Mix, them  in  a  glass  retort ;  then  distil  the 
nitric  acid  with  the  heat  of  a  8a,pd-bath,  until  red  vapouiB 
are  produced.  Lastly,  having  poured  the  distilled  acid  on 
an  ounce  of  dried  nitrate  of  potash,  distil  it  again  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  specific  gravity  of  nitric  acid  is  to 
that  of  distilled  water  as  1500  to  1000.  If  a  piece  of 
limestone  be  put  into  a  fluidounce  of  it  diluted  with  wa- 
ter, seven  drachms  ought  to  be  dissolved.'' 

The  process  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is 
that  which  has  been  usually  followed  by  chemists  to  con- 
▼ert  nitrous  into  nitric  acid.  Tl^e  nitrous  acid  is  merely 
the  nitric  fa(4ding  dissolved  a  portioh  of  nitric  oxid^: 
uriien  heat  is  applied,  the  nitric  oxide  being  more  dispo- 
sed than  the  acid  to  assume  the  elastic  form,  the  affinity 
by  which  it  is  retained  in  combination  with  it  is  weaken- 
edf  and  it  is  disengaged :  this  affinity,  however,  so  far 
continues  to  operate,  that  it  carries  a  pdrtioii  of  the  acid 
along  with  it,  and  it  escapes  therefore  in  the  state  of  very 
deep  coloured  nitrous  acid  vapour.  The  process  is  thtis 
so  far  attended  with  loss,  but  this  is  easily  obviated  by 
condensing  the  nitrous  acid  vapour,  by  a  portion  of  wa- 
ter put  in  the  receiver,  the  diluted  acid  which  will  thus 
be  obtained  being  easily  applied  to  use.  The  heat  ought 
to  be  applied  by  a  water^batfa,  this  being  sufficiently  high 
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1p  expel  the  lutrie  oxide  gzs,  and  being  not  too  h!^  to 

produce  decomposition  of  the  acid. 

It  is  difficuJt,  however,  by  this  ftiethod,  to  render  the 
acid  perfectly  colourlessy  the  last  portion  of  nitric  oudCf 
communicating  a  pale  straw  colour,  being  retained  by  Midi 
an  affinity,' and  the  volatility  of  the  acid  in  this  state  ap- 
f  roaching  so  nearly  to  that  of  nitric  acid,  that  the  whole 
may  be  distilled  without  the  oxide  being  entirely  separated. 
A  V^oxe  perfect  process  to  obtain  perfectly  colourless  ai- 
triq  acid,  is  to  disti)  it  froni  a  little  black  oxide  4»f  manga- 
nese, which  yields  oxygen  to  the  nitric  opcide. 

In  the  process  of  the  I^ndon  Pharmacopceia^  from  the 
large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  employed  to  decompose 
the  nitre,  the  ^cid  is  obtained  by  the  first  ^distillatioa 
nearly  in  the  state  of  nitric.  The  operation  of  thi$  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid,  in  preventing  the  partial  decomposition 
ijjj^ich  would  form  nitrous  acid,  probably  dependp  pn  v^ 
tircumstances  :  one,  that  from  the  quantity  .adding  to  t^ 
force  of  its  affinity,  less  heat  ^9  required  to  promote,  tine 
decomposition  of  the  nitre,  and  the  greater  part  of  tb^  ni- 
tric acid  is  thus  brought  over  before  ft  is  necessaryt  ki 
continuing  the  distillation,  to  raise  the  temperature  so 
high  as  to  evolve  nitric  oxide  j  the  other,  that  the  water 
of  this  excess  of  acid  will  be  fplatilized,  in  the  progress 
of  the  distillation,  and  contribute  to  preserve  the  consti- 
tution of  the  nitric  acid.  The  influence  of  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance is  very  well  shewn  by  the  fact,  that  the  pro- 
duct, mstead  of  being  si^perior  in  specific  gravity  to  ni- 
trous acid,  as  concentrated  nitnc  acid  is,  is  inferior^  be- 
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ingt  16  ^tfted  ill  n  report  made  to  the  College  on  the  pro* 
ductf  of  this  process  from  different  proportions  of  the 
matemlSf  i.50»  while  the  nitrous  is  stated  as  haying  been 
obtamed  at  1,53.  The  weight  too  of  the  former,  from  a 
given  quantity  of  nitre,  amounted  to  four«  that  of  the  lat- 
ter only  to  three.  The  relative  value  of.  the  two  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  quantity  of  marble  they  dissolve,  that  of 
tbe  nitrous  being  stated  at  twenty-one,  that  of  the  nitric 
twenty-htne,  expressing  probably,  (for  they  are  not  stated 
io  a  very  distinct  manner),  not  the  relative  strengths  of 
equal  weights  of  the  two,  but  the  relative  strengths  of 
the  entire  products,  from  a  given  weight  of  nitre*  It 
thus  will  follow,  that  though  a  larger  quantity  of  acid  is 
obtaiiied  from  the  materials,  by  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  process  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  the  acid  itself 
is  n^  in  its  concei^trated  state. 

Nitric  acid  is  applied  to  the  same  purposes  as  nitrous 
'  acnd^  Medicinally,  they  must  be  the^ame,  as  the  nitrous, 
by  the  dilution  necessary  for  its  administration,  is  con- 
verted into  the  nitric.  And  in  their  chemical  agencies^ 
and  therefore  in  their  pharmaceutic  applications,  they  are 
precisely  alike.     . 

AciDtJM  suLPHURXCUM  DiLUTUM.    Diluted  Sulphuric 
Acid.     Ph.  JEd,  Lond.  Dub. 

^  Take  .of  Sulphuric  Acid,  one  part;  Water,  seven 
parts.'  MUt  them*"  The  same  proportions  are  given  in 
Uie  Dublin  Pharmacopcela.  The  London  College  havOf 
vriAoiit  any  necessityi  altered  the  proportions  both  from 
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those  of  the  other  Phannacopoe^s^  and  from  tly>fte  which 
had  formerly  been  ordered  in  their  own  Pharmacopceia : 
they  order  a  fluidounce  and  a  half  of  Sulphuric  aad  to 
be  mix^d  with  fourteen  fluidounces  and  a  half  of  distilled 
water^  giving  the  proportion  by  weight  of  one  part  of 
acid|  to  nearly  five  and  a  half  of  water.  The  reason 
given  for  this  change  is^  that  <<  the  mixture  will  be  more 
conveniently  made,  and  its  dose  more  easily  apportioncdf 
than  that  of  the  former  Pharmacopoeia/'  The  absurdity 
of  this  is  obvious.  A  ibixture  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
water  is  made  just  as  easily  in  one  proportion  as  in 
anotheri  and  the  dose  of  the  diluted  acid,  whatever  may 
be  its  strength)  is  apportioned  with  e^ual  facility.  -  Nor 
is  it  of  any  importance  to  have  any  relation  between  the 
dose  of  the  diluted  acid  and  any  particular  quantity  of 
the  concentrated  acid,  as  the  acid  in  the  latter  state  has 
never  been  prescribed  internally.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  strength  of  a  preparation,  to  which  practitioners 
have  long  been  accustomed,  has  been  thus  unnecessarily 
changed. 

The  preparation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  being  carried  on 
on  a  large  scale,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  no  pro^ 
cess  is  given  for  it  in  any  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  nor 
could  it  be  executed  in  the  shops.  It  is  formed  by  burn- 
ing sulphur  mixed  with  from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  in  large  leaden  chambers.  By  the  oxy- 
gen afforded  by  the  nitre,  the  sulphur  is  enabled  to  bum 
slowly,  though  the  chamber  be  closed  so  as  to  admit  of 
a  very  imperfect  circulation  of  air ;  and  the  acid  formed 
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is  principally  the  sulphuric,  while,  from  the  combustioa 
of  sulphur  in  atmospheric  air  alone,  sulphurous  acid 
cluefly  is  produced.  The  acid  vapours  are  absorbed  by  wa- 
ter placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  This  liquolr, 
when  sufficiently  acidulated,  is  concentrated  by  evapora- 
rion/and  afterwards  by  boiling  it  in  glass  retorts,  and  an 
acid  is  obtained  thick  and  oily  in  its  appearance,  colour- 
less and  transparent,  having  ti  specific  gravity  of  1850. 
Formerly  this  acid  was  procured  from  the  decomposition 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  green  vitriol  of  commerce,  by 
heat ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  name.  Vitriolic  Acid,  by 
whi(^  it  has  been  known. 

Sulphuric  acid  prepared  in  thisj  manner  is  never  per- 
fectly pure.  It  contains  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
(the  acid  combining  with  a  portion  of  the  potash  of  the 
nitre,)  and  sometimes  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  pf  lead, 
derived  from  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  lead  of  the 
chamber.  Trom  these  it  is  in  a  great  measure  purified 
by  dilation  with  water,  the  diluted  acid  being  incapable 
of  holding  them  dissolved,  and  hence  one  advantage  of' 
the  dilution.  The  dose  of  the  diluted  is  also  more  ma- 
nageable  than  that  of  the  concentrated  acid.  .  As  an 
astringent  it  is  taken  to  the  extent  of  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  drops,  usually  in  a  cupful  of  water. 

AcjpuM  suLFHURicuM  AROMATlcuM.     Aromatic  Sul- 
phuric  Acid.  ' 

<'  Take  of  Alkohol,  two  pounds ;  Sulphuric  Acid,  six 
ounces*    Drop  the  add  gradually  into  the  alkohol.    Di- 
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gest  the  mixture  with  a  yery  gentle  heat  in  a  close  veasel 
for  three  days^  then  add  of  Bark  of  Cinnamon  bniiaed^ 
one  ounce  and  a  half;  of  Ginger  bruised,  one  ovtnce. 
,  XMge&t  again  in  a  close  vessel  for  six  days ;  then  strain 
through  paper  placed  in  a  glass  funnel." 

The  dilution^  of  the  acid  by  the  alkohol  is  in  the  {uro* 
portions  in  which  they  are  mixed  in  this  preparation^ 
such)  that  little  chemical  action  appears  to  be  exerted 
during  the  digestion ;  an  odour  somewhat  peculiar  is  ae« 
quired,  but  the  acidity  is  little  impaired.  The  aromatici 
render  it  more  pleasant,  and  the  preparation  may  be  con-. 
sidered  therefore  as  a  grateful  one  for  the  exhibition  of' 
sulphuric  acid.  Its  dose  is  thirty  drops,  given  in  a  cupful 
of  water;  It  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  dyspepsia,  fase- 
moptysis,  and  other  diseases  in  which  this  acid  is  cm* 
ployed. 

JSther  sui-jPHURicus.     Sulphuric  Ether. 

^^  Take  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  Alkohol,  of  each  thirty- 
two  ounces.  Pour  the  alkohol  into  a  glass  retort,  capa- 
ble of  bearing  a  sudden  heat.  Then  pour  on  the  acid  in 
an  uninterrupted  stream.  Mix  them  gradually  by  fre- 
quent and  gentle  agitation;  then  immediately  distil  from 
a  sand-bath,  previously  heated  for  this  purpose,  into  a 
receiver  kept  cool  with  water  or  snow      Let  the  heat  be 

r 

regulated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  liquor  may  be  made 
to  boil  as  soon  as  possible,  and  continue  to  boil  until  six- 
teen ounces  have  distilled  over ;  then  remove  the  retort 
from  the  sand.    To  the  distilled  liquor  add  two  drachms 
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of  potash  I  then  distil  agauii  from  a  Ugh«ntcked  retort^ 
Mdch  a  very  gentle  heat,  into  a  receiver  kept  cool,  until 
ten  ounces  have  passed  over.  If  to  the  acid  remaining 
ia  the  rvtort  after  the  first  distillation^  sixteen  ounces  of 
alkohol  be  added,  and  the  distillation  be  repeated,  ether 
will  again  be  produced.  And  this  may  be  oftep  repeated.'* 

The  directions  in  the  other  Pharmacopoeias,  for  con^ 
ducting  this  process,  are  nearly  the  same.  In  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia,  the  acid  is  ordered  to  be  added  gra^ 
dvally  to  the  spirit,  agitating  the  mixture  after  each  ad- 
dition ;  but  on  account  of  the  rise  of  temperature  as  the 
mixture  proceeds,  this  mode  is  more  difficult  than  that 
directed  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  of  mixing  the  whole 
acid  and  alkobol  at  once,  and  any  loss  of  etherial  vapour 
from  the  sudden  action  produced  by  the  mixture  is  Very 
trivial.  The  direction  given  by  the  Dublin  College,  to 
heat  the  spirit  to  120^,  before  adding  the  acid,  must 
render  the  making  the  mixture  niore  difficult,  and  en^^ 
danger  the  breaking  of  the  retort  from  the  addition  of 
the  dense  cold  acid. 

On  mixing  equal  weights  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alko* 
hoi,  a  mutual  action,  marked  by  an  elevation  of  tempera- 
ttire,  and  a  hissing  noise  is  produced,  and  a  vapour  is 
disengaged,  of  a  pleasant  etherial  smell.  On  raising  the 
temperature  by  the  application  of  heat,  so  as  to  cause 
the  mixed  liquid  to  boil,  ether  is  formed,  and  distils  over. 
This  continues  for  a  Considerable  time :  towards  the  end 
of  this  stage  of  the  process,  the  liquid  in  the  retort  is 
capable  of  sustaining  a  higher  temperature,  and  along 
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with  the  ether,  there  is  produced  a  -white  vapour^  whjdi 
condenses  in  streaks  hating  an  oily  appearance^  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  and  this  increasing,  collects  in  the 
form  of  a  dense  oily  like  fluid,  named  Oil  of  Wine»  or 
-Etherial  Oil,  which  falls  to  the  bottonv  of  the  recriver. 
If  the  heat  be  continued  beyond  this,  there  is  a  sudden 
and  copious  production  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  wluchy 
not  escaping  easily  from  the  heavy  liquor  in  the  retort^ 
causes  it  to  swell  up,  and  if  not  removed  from  the  foe, 
it  will  pass  over  into  the  receiver.  The  principal  moetf^ 
therefore,  in  conducting  the  process,  is  to  continue  die 
distillation,  so"  as  to  obtain  the  largest  produce  of  etber^ 
without  bringing  over  the  liquor  from  the  retort.  The 
rule  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is  to  con* 
tinue  it,  until  the  liquid  condensed  in  the  receiver  is 
equal  to  half  the  quantity  of  alkohol  that  had  been  en^ 
ployed ;  as  when  this  has  been  obtained,  the  formation  of 
ether  Will  have  nearly  ceased :  The  London  College  direct 
the  distillation  to  be  continued  until  the  etherial  oil  is 
produced ;  and  if  care  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  sud- 
den swelling  up  of  the  liquor  in  the  retort,  this  may  be 
done,  and  rather  a  larger  product  obtained.  Whenever 
the  neck  of  the  retort  becomes  obscured  with  white  va* 
pours,  the  fire  should  be  withdrawn ;  aiid  if  the  materials 
begin  to  swell,  the  retort  ought  to  be  raised  in  the  sand. 
The  receiver  requires  to  be  kept  cool  by  immersion  in 
water,  or  causing  water  to  trickle  over  it,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  condensadon  of  the  ether;  and  care  ought  to  be 
taken  to  avoid  approaching  a  burning  body  to  the  appara* 
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tu8»  asaccideiits  have  sometimes  happei^ed)  when  the 
vessefai  were  not  closely  luted,  from  the  volatility  and  in« 
flaaunability  of  the  etberial  vapour. 

Thete  is- considerable  difficulty  in  establishing  the  theo« 
jjf  of  the  formation  of  ether.  As  the  process  proceedsy 
tbe  liquot  in  tjhe  retort,  assumes  a  dark  colour,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  carhoaaceQus  matter,  somewhat  bituminous,  is  dif* 
fosfd  through  it;  it  is  likewise  found  to  be  considerably 
diluted  with  water,  and  another  portion  of  water  distils 
over  with  tbe  ^her.  These  changes,  and  the  formation  of 
the  ethar,  naust  be  referred  to  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  alkphol ;  and  they  were  generally  supposed  to  be 
pwing  to  a  ppvtion  of  oxygen  from  the  acid,  being  com- 
municated to  the  hydrogen  of  the  alkohol,  and  forming, 
water ;  .the  balance  of  affinities  being  thus  broken,  part 
of  the  cajfbonateous  matter  of  the  alkohol: is  likewise  se- 
paratedy  and  its  remaining .  hydrogen  and,  carbon,  with 
tmy  por^n  of  .^i^tygen  it  may  contain,  entering  into  com* 
bination,  toxm  the  ether.  To  this  theory,  however,  it  was 
$ome  jean  ago  objected  by  Fourcroyand  Vauquelin, 
that  the  decoioposition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  not  essen^ 
Ual  to  the  formation  of  ether :  it  may  take  place  to  a 
pertain  extent  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  when  the 
temperature  is  high,  and  the  liquor  is  loaded  with  car- 
bonaceous matter ;  but  there  are  no  indications  of  it,  they 
affirm,  in  the  earlier  stage,  during  which  principally  ether 
18  formed :  there  is  no  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  if 
the  process  be  stopt  at  tips  stage,  it  is  affirmed  by  these 
chemists,  that  the  whole  acid  is  to  b%  found  undecom- 
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posed,  the  residual  liquid  being  capable  of  saturating  as 
much  of  an  alkaline  base,  as  the  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  employed  would  do.  They  gave,  therefore,  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  agency  of  the  acid.  Instead  of  com- 
municating oxygen,  they  suppose  it  to  operate  by  a  dis- 
posing, or  what  would  now  be  named  a  resulting  affinjry, 
causing  part  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  alkobol 
to  combine  and  form  water  i  then  the  equilibrium  of 
affinities  being  subverted,  carbonaceous  matter  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  aJkohol,  and  the  new  affinities  be- 
ing exerted,  ether  is  the  product  of  the  cotnbination  of 
its  remaining  elements.  The  subject,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  researches  of  these  chemists,  is  obscure. 
The  fact,  with  regard  to  the  acid  not  being  decomposed, 
is  not  altogether  certain  ;  for  the  non-appearance  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  from  which  it  has  been  inferred,  may  be 
owing  to  the  email  quantity  evolved  combining  with  (he 
ether ;  and  the  power  of  the  liquid  to  saturate  as  much  of 
an  alkaline  base,  as  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  the  process 
could  do,  may,  if  any  portion  of  the  acid  be  decomposed, 
be  owing  to  the  formation,  by  a  partial  oxygenation  of 
the  elements  of  the  alkohol,  of  acetic  or  oxalic  acid,  both 
of  which  have  been  said  to  exist  in  the  residual  liquor. 
The  facts,  that  those  acids  form  ethers  most  readily  from 
alkohol,  wliich  yield  oxygen  most  readily,  and  that  those 
which  cannot  communicate  it  directly  form  it  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  only  by  arrangements  by  which  oxygen  is 
communicated  from  some  other  substance,  favour  the 
supposition,  that  a  communication  of  oxygen  from  the 
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nod  is  necessary  CD  the  commciiceiiient  at  least  ef  At 
series  of  changes^ 

It  is  sufficiently  proved,  howerei^  that  the  decomposi- 
tion of  die  acid  is  not  necessary  to  any  great  eztent«  fiir 
the  residual  liquor  is  still  capable  of  conrerting  a  freih 
portion  of  alkohol  into  ether,  and  as  this  is  economical^ 
it  is  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeias.  And  its  power  of 
doing  so  appears  to  diminish  progressively,  not  so  much 
from  exhaustion  of  the  acid,  as  from  its  becoming  too 
much  diliited  with^  water.  This  water  may  have  either 
entirely  pre-existed  in  the  alkohol ;  or  only  partially,  and 
have  been  in  part  formed  by  combination  of  portions  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  and  we  have  no  certain  mode  of 
determining  which  of  these  is  the  case.  The  carbona- 
ceous nutter  which  is  precipitated,  is  obviotisly  derived 
from  the  allcohol  \  and  its  separation  led  to  the  conclusioOf 
that  less  of  this  matter  must  exist  in  the  composition  of 
ether  than  in  that  of  alkohol ;  that  hydrogen,  thereforef 
predominates  in  the  composition  of  the  former,  and  to  this 
its  greater  volatility  and  levity  were  ascribed.  Both  alkohol 
and  ether  in  burning  afford  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
from  the  comparative  quantities  afforded  in  the  combus- 
tion of  each,  Cruickshank  inferred  that  the  proportion  of 
cartxm  to  hydrogen  is  in  ether  as  5  to  1  nearly,  while  in 
aUu^l  it  is  as  8  or  9  to  1.  The  younger  Saussure  has 
more  lately  endeavoured,  from  the  products  of  their  de- 
tonation with  oxygen,  to  discover  thieir  composition,  and 
ether,  he  supposes,  to  contain  more  carbon  and  hydro- 
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gen  than  alkoholi  but  less  oxygen.  He  Btate»'its  connipcv 
sition  at  59  carbon,  22  liydrogen,  and  19  oxygibi*'^^'  i:  -  * 
Ether  obtained  by  the  first  distillation  is  not  pure.'  It  is 
diluted  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  water,  somenioies 
also  it  contains  alkohol,  and  very  generally  a  portion  of 
sulphurous  acid,  which  had  been  evolved  towards'  the 
end  of  the  distillation.^  To  free  it  from  these  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  directions  for  its  rectification  inserted  in  the 
formula  of  the  Pharmacopociaj-a^be  sixteen  ounces  of 
liquid  first  procured  being  distilled  from  two  drachms '.of 
potashy  from  a  high  necked  retort,  inrith  a  very  gentle 
heat,  until  ten  ounces  are  obtained ;  the  potash  detaiftoig 
the  sulphurous  acid  by  the  affinity  it  exerts  to  ity.  and 
rendering  the  water  also  less  volatile.  The  sanie*  direc* 
tions  are  given  in  the  other  Pharmacopceia,  a  portion: of 
water  only  being  ordered  to  be  added  to  the  potadi'  asid 
ether  in  the  Lopdon  Pharmacopoeia,  which  may  be  use* 
fttl  by  attracting  the  alkohol  more  effectually.  If  the 
ether  of  the  first  distillation  be  much  impregnated  with 
sulphurous  acid,  from  the  distillation  having  been  con- 
tinued longer  than  usual,  it  will  be  useful  in  the  process 
of  rectification  to  add  a  little  black  oxide,  of  manganese, 
which  yielding  oxygen  to  the  sulphurbus  acid>  converts  it 
into  sulphuric,  and  abstracts  it  more  effectually  than  is 
done  by  the  alkali  alone.  In  the  London  and  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeias,  both  the  Unrectified  and  Rectified  Ether 
have  a  place,  the  Ether,  as  obtained  by  the  first  distiUa* 
tion,  being  named  ^ther  Sulphuricus  in  the  London 
Phannacopoeia,  and  L'quor  j3Ethereus  Sulphuricus  in  the 
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Dublin;  and  when  rectified,  .£ther  Rec^Ificatus  in  the 
former,  JEther  Sulphuricus  ip  the  latter.  The  Edihbiirgh 
College,  with  more  propriety,  admit  of  tk  dhtiiiction/l^ut 
name  the  product  when  rectified,  Sulphuric  Etherj  ]and 
sanction,  its  use  only  in  this  state. 

Sulphuric  Ether  in  a  state  of  purity  has  sr  peculiar 
odour,  strong  and  diffusire,  but  not  pungent ;  its  taste  is 
warm  and  penetrating ;  it  is  colourless  and  transparent ; 
its  specific  gravity  is  0.733,  and  when  highly  rectified  is 
brought  so  low  as  .716 ;  it  is  therefore  one  of  the  light- 
est known  liquids.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  volatile  \  it  era- 
porates  rapidly  at  common  temperatures;  it  boils  strongly  in 
▼actto,  even  below  32,  and  under  the  atmospheric  pressure 
at  98^.  In  evitporaring  it  absorbs  much  caloric  ;  hence» 
if  dfopt  oti  the  hand  it  quickly  disappears,  producing  on 
the  spot  a  sensation  of  cold ;  and  this  afibrds  a  very  good 
test  of  its  purity,  the  volatility  being  greater,  as  it  is, more 
highly  rectified.  It  is  soluble  in  alkohol  in  every  propor- 
tion ;'in  watet  only  in  the  limited  proportion  of  one  part 
to  ten  \  and  this  afibrds  another  test  of  its  proper  prepara- 
tion,  as  if  more  soluble  it  is  diluted  either  with  water  or 
alkohol. 

Its  medicinal  properties  have  been  already  considered. 
It  is  employed  principally  as  an  antispasmodic,  being  given 
in  a  dose  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm.  And  it  is 
sometimes  applied  externally  as  a  stimulant,  or,  from  .the 
cold  attending  its  evaporation,  as  a  remedy  to  bums. 
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JSthbe  mi9nvticv%  cum  alkohole.  Sulphuric  £t&«r 
urith  AlkofioL  (Spiritus  jEtheris  Sulphuricif  Pk. 
Lond.) 

<<  Take  of  Sulphuric  Ether^  one  part  \  alkohol»  two 
parti.    Mix  them  together.'' 

A  process  had  JFormerly  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeias* 
in  which  sulphuric  acid  and  alkohol  wt^re  suhmitted  to 
disttUatton^  more  alkohol  being  employed  than  the  acid 
could  convert  into  ether.  A  portion  of  it^  therefore*  dii» 
tilled  over  unchanged  on  the  first  application  of  the  hett* 
aoid  served  merely  to  dilute  the  ether  that  fpliiwed*  For 
this  preparation,  which  had  been  received  into  pjracticie 
under  the  name  of  the  Sweet  Spirit  of  VitrioI»  the  pre» 
aent  hat  been  aubstituted,  but  it  has  no  peculiar  advan* 
tage^  and  b  seldom  prescribed. 

^THER     SULPHURICUS    CUm   ALKOHOLE    AROMATICUS. 

Aromatic  Sulphuric  Ether  with  Alkohol*     (Spiritus 
j£theris  AromaticuSi  Ph  Lond.) 

^  This  is  made  from  the  same  aromatics*  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Compound  Uncture  of  Cinnamon* 
ttztfess  that  in  place  of  Diluted  Alkoholi  Sulphuric  ether 
with  alkcdiol  is  employed." 

The  addition  of  .these  aromatics  to  the  sulphuric  ether 
in  this  formula  is  of  so  little  importance,  that  the  prepar* 
ation  is  scarcely  ever  used. 

To  the  preceding  preparations,  the  London  and  Dub- 
lin Colleges  have  added  another,— -the  peculiar  'oily*like 
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fluid  which  is  produced  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  process 
for  (bhning  Ether^  the  Oil  of  Winci  as  it  used  to  be  feiamed. 

Oleum  jbtheretjiiC.    .«£thereal  Oil.    Ph,  Jiond. 

^  The  liquor  remaining  after  the  distillatiob  of  sul- 
phuric eiher,  distil  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  until  a  black 
froth  swells  up ;   then  immediately  remove  the  retbrt 

.from  the. fire.    To  the  liquor  which  remains  in  the  re« 

••I  ■      , 

tort,  add  water,  so  that  the  oily  part  may  float  upon  it. 
Draw  tlus  off,  and  mix  with  it  lime  water,  as  much  as  may 
be'  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  acid  mixed  with  it.  Last- 
ly, withdcaw  the  etherial  cnl  after  it  has  separated,^ 

A  diSertnt  prc^ess  is  ^ivern  by  the  Dublin  College  to 
ebtsun  a  similar  product,  whii^  they  name 
liiQUOR  jBTHEREus  OLEOsus.     Oily  Etherial  Liquor. 

^'  Take  the  liquor  remaining  in  the  retort  after  the 
distfllation  of  sulphuric  ether.  Distil  it  with  a  moderate 
heat  to  one  half." 

'  The  product  obtained  by  these  processes  as  probably 
the  satne,  being  formed  in  the  first  process,  but  not  dis- 
tilled over ;  in  the.  second,  being  obtained  insulated  by 
distillation,  though  to  conduct  this  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  from  the  re-action  of  the  carbona- 
ceous  matter,  which  has  been  separated  from  the  alkohol, 
on  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  nature  of  this  oily  substance 
has  not  been  well  determined.    It  has  been  considered  as 

■ 

a  compound  of  ether  and  sulphurous  acid,  but  no  proof 
is  given  that  by  the  combination  of  these  it  can  be  form- 
ed.    Fourcroy  and  Vauqufelin  have  supposed,  that  it  h 
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^nalogouf  to  ethei;^  differing  from  it  ia  containing  a 
Igrger  proportion  of  carbon.  It  can  be  formed  more  di- 
rectly by  distilling  ether  from  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  tbick^ 
unctuous  in  appearance,  less  Tolatile  than  ether,  attd  So- 
luble both  in  it  and  in  alkohoL  It  is  applied  directly  to 
no  medicinal  use,  but  is  employed  in  forfning  the  follow*- 
iqg  preparation^ 

Spiritus  i^THERis  co^POsiiTus.     Compound  Spirit  of 
Ether.  Ph.  Lond. 


M  Ta^  of  spirit  of  Sulphuric  Ether,  a  pint^  Ethenal 
Oil,  two  fltti4rachms.>    Mix  them."  ,^\ 

r  A  composition  had  been  in  ,u$e  un4eE  the  n^no^  of 
Hoffman's  Anodyne  Liquor,  iwhich  ponsisted.of  alkoholt 
with  a  portion  of  ether  an4  etherial  <;ul.  Thi^  softer 
having  beet>  disc^irded  from  the  Pharmapopoeiias,  has 
been  restored  in  the  present  preparation,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  possesses  superior  powers  as  an  anodyne.  \t 
probably  differs,  however,  in  nothing  from  ether  with  aU 
kohol|  at  least  there  is  no  distinct  proof  of  any  peculiarity 
of  operation  being  communicated  by  the  etherial  oil. 

^THER  NiTROsus.    NItrous  Ether.    Ph.  Pub. 

•  <<  Take  of  Nitrate  of. Potash,  dried  and  in  coarse 
powder,  one  pound  and  a  half;  Sulphuric  Acid,  one 
pound-;  Rectified  Spirit,  nineteen  ounces  by  measure. 
Put  the  nitrate  of  potash  iqto  a  tubulated  retort,  placed 
in  a  bath  of  cold  water ;  and  add  to  it  gradually,  and  in 
small  quantities,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  alkohol,  previou:^- 
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)y  mixed  im4  allowed  to  become  cold..;  Without  the  ^s^d 
.of  apy. external, heati  or  mth  only  suiiii  a  slight  degree 
.  o(  it  41^  ipay  .be  eommui\icalied  by  th^  addition  of  ^  little 
,tjq^i4^ater  to  tjbe  bath^  an  e^heiial  liquor  will  begtq  to 
di^t:>  In.  a  short  timet  the.hea^  ofthe  retort  will  in- 
.  49g^9se'8ppataae%u5lyf '  ^d  ^  coi^siderable  ^buljition  wiU 
take.flacey  which  mj^j^t  be  moderated  by  adding  a  portion 
.of  ^^  watejc  to  the  bath.    The,  receiver,  ought  a}so  to 
•V)&  t^pti^al4  with  water  or  snow,  and  i^  ought:  to  j>^  fui- 
inAke4:wilh  ao  apparatus  adapted  to  transmit,  tjirougb 'a 
{HMM^.f!^  jFectified  spirit,  in  a  pUal  kep^  cpld,  (Jb^  highly 
^jeli^it^^ltpfipr  diseqgs^gediSuddenlyj  ^d  with  gr^at.  force, 
frofQ  ,t^  looizture,  wl^en  the  heat  is  raised  rather  too 
Jligh*.  -The  •etb6ri9l;jliquor  thus  obtained,  by -sponuneous 
distil^tion-is  to  be.  put  into  a  phial  Closely  stopt  wi^  a 
.gliass  stopper ;. and:  tq  neutralize  .the  excels  of  acid,  s|^ 
^mi^h^  ^ub-^r|pyQ/^f)f^  pf  potash  ip  .dry  powder  is  to  b|5 
.added  as  is  i^e^^essiary,  closing  the  phial  after  each  addi- 
;|ion|.  and;  determining  th^.ne^trali:^ation  by  the  test  pf 
litmus*    This  is  generally  attained  on  the. addition  of 
abp.«t  a  (^ashm  of  (th^salt,  and  in  ^  short  time  the  ni- 
trous .ether-  rises  to  the  surface,  ^nd  may  be  withdrawn 
by  a  funnel.    To  obtain  the  ether  in  its  purest  state, 
diftil  it  from.a  water-bathi  heated  to  about  14Q  degrees, 
to  one  half.     Its  specific  grayity  i^  to  that  pf  distilled 
water  as  900  to  1000.'* 

The  process  for  preparing  nitrous  ether  has  always 

been  fpund  extremely  difficult,  from  the  great  suscepti- 

•  bility  of  decomposition  of  the  acid,  and  the  rapidity  ^\\^ 
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iniikh  kcomfnuiiicates  olygen  to  the  alkdiol.  X^beir 
inatttsd  action^  in  consequence  of  thisy  becomes  ettt<feine« 
Jlj^Tiolent,  and  it  is  difficidc  to  add  the  reqidsite  pfo- 
portion  of  nitric  acid  to  conwrt  it  into  etfaer^  or -to  do 
so  at  least  without  considerable  nkiste  in  the  dis8ip»- 
tion  of '^stic  products.  Different  aMngenCfits  haert 
been  contrived  to  facilitate  this^  hut  probably  none  ^fbat 
can  be  conducted  more  easily  than  that  now  receif ed  in- 
to the 'Dublin  Pharmacopceia,  origineHj  contrived  by 
Woulfe^  and  found  by  Pelletier  to  succeed  becterfbon 
9ny' other.  The  addition  of  the  tnixture  of  aulplMib 
acid  and  sdkofad  should  be  made  in  small  quaiftitkW  at  a 
ttme^  not  exceeding  two  ottnces>  and  the  'quantkybf  pro- 
xluct  is  increased  by  keeping  the  Srst  receiver  perfeotljr 
cool)  and  connecting  with  it  not  merely  one  bottlCf  ^ut  a 
range  of  bottlesi  containing,  according  to  a  method  em«* 
played  by  Thenard,  a  saturated  sdutiofi  of  muriate  of 
soda  kept  cold  by  ice,  through  which  the  elastic  product 
is  transmitted  i  it  is  condensedf  and  the  liquid  floats  on 

the  surface,  

The  theory  of  the  formation  of  nittic  ethier  rehiaiiis 
obscure ;  the  series  of  changes,  however^  are  obviously 
altogether  different  from  those  which  take  place  in  the 
production  of  sulphuric  ether.  The  acid  is  entirely  de- 
composed, or  nearly  so,  scarcely  any  trace  of  it  having 
been  found  by.Felletier  in  either  the  distilled  or  the  resi- 
dual liquor ;  there  is  no  precipitation  of  carbonaceous 
matter  from  the  alkohol,  the  liquor  remaining  transpa- 
rent, and  of  a  light  yellow  colour ;  it  contains  oxalic  and 
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dcetk  ic^  much  diluted  y$nih  water*  Thenard^  m  faia 
i^seaithwi  ^bn  thit  8o(>ject,  found,  that  the  dattic  fltfiA 
dtaeogaged  during  the  process,  coiisists  of  nitrogen,  hitrie 
and  nittous  ozid^,  ^nd  carbonic  acid  gases,  holding  dis^ 
solved  ether,  and  a  portion  of  acid  partly  nitrous,  partly  a^ 
cetic^'i  The  nitric  ether,  which  ii^  cOniiensed,  has  also 
combined'  vrith  it  nitrU:  and  acetic  a^ids ;  and  wheti  these 
ars^bstracted,-  so  tkat  it  has  no  ^dfMible  acidiity,  it  ac- 
<^ires  Uiis  merely  on  keeping,  a  pfb6f  thit^e  Omenta 
of  thtes«  aiCids  exiit  in  its  compositidhi  •  Pittas  tRe  ptd- 
•dtfeai  tibcained  firom  its  decompositiM  by  tMoamttting  k 
through  an  ignited  tube,  he  infers,  that  100  parts  of  it 
cohsist  0^16.41  of  nitrogen,  39>.^  of  carbon,  34.73  of 
oxygen,  aiid-9.59  of  hydrogen^  In  its  formation',  much 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  appears  to  ifombme  with  the 
hydatigf»c('fbe  <9i^kohot,  forming  ^JMitUr ;  a  portion  of  it 
uflitstf  ^hi'  pittt  cjif  the  carbon,  fornting  "dirboni^  acidly 
and  t|ri A' ptfttionrof  both  producmg  aeetic  aeid  ;- al'V:0n^ 
saderablepflRrrbf  tlie  nitrogen  of  the  ticid  is  dise^g^ 
ia  jfii  biMibted  statev  or  in  the  f6r«i  cif  ifitn6  and  nlttbii^ 
^Etideai 'iasd^he  reftidSmng  oxygen  atidinicrogen  tomb^ 
^wiih  the  r?m]|intng  carbon  and  hydrdgen,  and'foKn  tte 
tiitric ether.  ^  '     '■    \     ^      '  • 

'  {iitric  ether  is  Kght  and  volatile ;  its  colour  h  uiiually 
yeUdW,  probably,  however,  from  the  presence  of  a  portiitm 
of  free  nitric  acid  surcharged  witli  nitric  oxide ;  itis  odour 
is  strong  and  penetrating,  though  not  so  fragrant  as  that 
of  sulplwiric  ether  ;  when  pure  and  concentrated  its  vola- 
tility is  such,  that  it  instantly  evaporates  when  poured 
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itovoLZ  phi4ij9iui  boils  M:705  under  the.copittioft  -atmo- 
•pheric  pressuff  |  jt  is  highly  .inflammable :  w&tb  alkohol 
it -combines  in  every  proportion^  but  .ui  water  tti|«ol«bfe 
oidy  in  limited  quantity!  |:eqttiring».s|CCording  to  3?hieii|HNlj 
D^ben  pure»  50  parts  for  its  solution,  «       .  i.-  j     , 

This  ether  has  scarcely  in  its  pure  form  been  9pplif4  to 
any  medicinal  use  \.  though  it  not  improbably  isposoi^Med 
of  powers  af^dogpusitp  those,  of  sulphuric  ether.  .Piln- 
jtod  yfith  alMipl^^H:^  portion ^f  free  acid,  it  Umsi&\iSbjt 
follpip^ng  jfi|panHt}pn»  which  has  long  had  npiaoe;  jft  the 
Phaurinac(^piQ6J^»^;^nd:  is  used  as  a  refrigerapl  ajad  ditvmtic. 

Spiritus  iBTHERis  2<^TR0si.    Spirit,  of  ^itTous  Ether. 

.  (Spiritus  JBtheris  If  itrici,  Ph.  2.flfr^.7-^piritus  ^llie- 

reus  Nitrosus.  P^.  Z)i/^.)  ./ 

'  ^  Take  of  AlHohpl*  three  pounds ;  'NitiKm>  Aeid^-ooe 
pound;.  Pour  thi^aikohol  into  a  large  phjatiphicQd.iii^a 
vessel  full  of  cold  water,  and  add  the  aoid;gKii^i|Ml]Ff  iSgi- 
tating  them  frequently.  Close  the  phial  iightty»{mid;.aet 
it  aside  for  seyen  day ^  in  a  cool  place  ;  then  diAtit  the  li- 
quor with  the  heat  of  boiling  water  into  a  T(«ttver  kept 
Cjdd  :\i(ith'  water  ;or  snow,  as  long  as-  any  rspirit  comes 
over/'  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  College^  a 
«p[iaUer  proportion  of  add  is  added,  thiree  ounces  only  to 
two-  pints  of  rectified  spirit,  and  twenty-six  ounces  are 
d^stiUed  off  immediately  by  a  gentle  heat. 
'  A  preparation  of  this  kind  has  long  been  employed  in 
medicine.  It  consists  probably  of  nitric  ether  diluted 
with  alkohol,  and  containing  always  a  portion  of  free  acid. 
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tt  18. not  .difficult  to  add  the  nitric  acid  to  the  alkohql 

in- the,ptoportion.  of  one.to  three  parts^ -at  least  from 

this  quantity;  o^  add  added  with  precaution^  no  violent  ac^ 

tioa  results*  ^If  heat  were  applied  to  this  mixture^  bow* 

^ver,  so  as  to  r^ise.it.to  212%  a  inutual  decomposition)  at^ 

tended  with  the  rapid  extrication  of ^la^c  (MTodupts  woujc) 

taL?  place.     The  heat  must .  ther^oi;e :  be  either-  applied 

more  ^lowlfiT  or  the  method;  ord^i;^.  by- the  ipifiu^hlVgh 

CoUege^xnustb^  followed,  tha;txxf;^lpw.ingthe.n|ji^ureto 

stand  for  som^^days  in  a  cool  place*  v4i^9g'tJM^Yfin^ 

xnutual  action  is  exerted  between. Uie.a(^>Qd.aikplic»I) 

tlie  forxner  is,partia|ly  d^composedj  aqdithQJieat;;r0qiHred 

jfor.  distiUatioa^an  be  saf^y  applied,  r  Tbat  ^is  decpippf^ 

lutwfL  tdces  placeis.  p]:oved  by>  the  ^^periments  of  Qayen. 

He  digested  an  ounce' of  nitrous  acid  with  two  ounces, of 

alkoliol;ior .^^Or-w^l^i,  tjie  liquor  th|?n, required  for  its 

sa|;gT8Hion  pntyol  $4:  grains  :Qf  an  alkaline  base,  while  an 

ounce  ^tber  same  acid  required  to  saturate  it  282  grains 

jof  the  .ssime  base.  And  iwhen,  after  digesting  the  s^id.aad 

alko^  .togetbeji,  he  sub^^itted  them  to  distillation,  c^ 

mingling. Uie{ product  and  the  residual' liquor^  the^wfaple 

was  cap^lble  of  jieutrglizing  only  32  grains.     Byfthis  rftei* 

procal  acdon  of  the  acid  and  aflkohol,  a  portion  #f  nitric 

ether  appears  to  be  formed  ;  thi^  nitric  ethet  distikf^-over 

with  a  consideraible  portion  of  unchaiYglsd  alkebol,  and  a 

quantity  of  free^  acid.    The  theory  of  itS):' production, 

therefore,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  formation  of  the  nitric 

ether,  is  the  same  with  that  which  has  been  already  ex« 

plained.    The  propriety  of  the  change  which  has  been 


i»  • 
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made  by  the  London  Collegei  in  this  proeeiSi  that  of  di* 
miniehing  so  much  the  pro|>ortton  of  nitric  acid^-  maj^  be 
questioned!  both  as  less  nitric  ether  must  be  formed  when 
th^  proportion  of  acid  is  so  small^  and  as  a  consideraUe 
share  of  the  medicinal  eiEcacy  of  the  preparation  pfoba<- 
hlf  depends  on  the  free  acid. 

'  Spirit  of  nitric  ether  has  an  odour  extremely  fragrant }  ■ 
its  tast^Js  pungent,  and  acidulous  ;  it  is  tolstile  and  in- 

■ 

flamihiblef  soluble  readily  both  in  alkohol  and  in  water. 
It  is  employcfd  principally  as  a  grateful  refrigerant  in  in- 
flicmmatory  aSfeetionSy  ai  a  diuretic  in  dropsy^  or  radier  as 
ayi'Sttxtliary  to  promote  the  operation  of  more  powerful 
dHireticSf  and  as  a  stimulant  reliering  nausea  and  iahi* 
lenee.  Its  dose  is  .80  or  40  drops  taken  in  a  oq^fitl  of 
water.  ■*^"'  -'    •     •  -* 

The  Dublin  College  gire  a  formula  fbr  thfe  preparation 
of  a  spirit  of  nitrous  ether^  which  must  aflbird  a  prodiict 
considerably  different  from  that  obtained  by  the  preceding  , 
processes^  particularly  in  containing  no  free  acid.  The 
directions  are  to  <<  ddd  to  whzX  remains  after  the  flistilla* 
tionof  nitrous  ether  the  rectified  spirit  of -wihe  which 
had  been  employed  in  the  process  to  condense  the  elastic 
Vapour,  Hnd  distil  with  the  highest  heat  of  a  water- bath  to 
cfryneiis.'  Mix  this  distilled  liquid  with  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion rerrraining  after  the  separation  of  the  nitrous  ether, 
and  add  also  as-  much  dry  sub- carbonate  of  potash  sis 
shall  be  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  free  acid,  ascertaining 
this  by  the  test  of  litmus.  Lastly,  distil  this  with  the 
mean  heat  of  a  water-bath  while  any  liquid  comes  over. 
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Iht  specific  gmvity  of  the  diacUkd  spirit  k  tothatof  dia« 
tilled  ^raler  uS60  t»  IQQOr 

By  this  process,  the  portion  of  nitric  eth^  in  the  fesi-* 
duiim  of  the  fint  distilkition  is  obtained,  and  the  alkohol 
which  bad  been  in  part  also  impregnated  with  it,  is  far*  . 
ther  changed  by  the  free  nitric  acid  of  the  residual  li^ 
qttor.  The  product,  therefore,  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  obtained  ^  the  preceding  processesv  But  by  th«  ac« 
tion  of  the  alkali,  to  which  it  is  afterwards  submitted,  its 
acidity  must  be  remoYed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  must 
modify  its  medicinal  powers.  The  product  of  the  process 
wluch  has  b^n  longest  in  use,  that  of  the  Edinbufgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  powers  of  which  are  sufficiently 
ascertained,  is  probably  that  which  ought  to  be  preferred. 

CiEBOKAs  P0TA66£.  Carbonate  of  Potash.  Ph.  Ed. 
(Sub-Carbonas  Potassae,  Ph.  Lend.  —  Sub-Carbonas 
Kali,  P*.  D«*.) 

M  Let  impute  Carbonate  of  Potash  be  put  into  a  cru« 
cible,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  that  the  oBy  impurities, 
if  any  are  present,  may  be  burnt  out ;  then  having  rubbed 
it  wth  an  equal  weight  of  water,  mix  them  thoroughly 
fay  agitation.  The  Uqugr,  after  the  impurities  have  sub-  • 
sided,  being  poured  into  a  clean  iron-pot,  is  to  be  boiled 
to  dryness,  stirring  the  salt  constantly  towards  the  end  of 
the  boUmg,  that  it  may  not  adhere  to  the  vessel.''  The 
directions  given  in  the  other  Pharmacopoeias  are  esaen* 
tially  the  same,  except  that  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
flie  liqucnr  is  not  ordered  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  but 
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until  it  become  thick ;  it  is  tfaeii  remoTed  from  the  Bxe^ 
and  stirred  with  an  iron  rod,  imtii  it  concrete  imo-cry^ 
itallinegrainti 

The  Potash  of  commerce  is  obtained  by  the  inctneia-i 
tbn  of. the  wood  of  land  vegetables;  the  ashes  being 
lixiviated  with  iii^ater»  so  as  to  dissolve  the  saline  matter^ 
and  this  being  evaporated  to  drjmess.  The  dry  mass 
consists  principally  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash^  with 
smaller  quantities  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  sili* 
ceotts  earthy  and  metallic  matteri  principally  oxides  of 
ma&^nese  and  iron.  These  are  in  a  great  measure. ab- 
stracted by  the  present  process,  the  sub-carbonate  i)f  po- 
tash from  its  greater  solubility  being  dissolved,  while  the 
Others,  and  especially  the  earthy  and  metallic  matter, 
from  the  small  quantity  of  water  employed,  remsun  un- 
dissolved. It  is  obtained  at  least  sufficiently  pure  for 
medicinal  or  pharmaceutical  use* 

This  saline  matter  is  in  the  state  of  sub-carbonate,  and 
is  therefore  improperly  named  in  the  Edinburgh  Pbantia- 
copceia.  It  is  deliquescent,  acrid,  changes4he  vegetable 
colours  to  a  green,  and  has  the  general  alkaline  proper- 
ties. .  It  consists,  according  to  Kirwan,  of  about  60  of 
potash,  SO  of  carbonic  acid,  aod  6  of  water,  with  a  few 
grains  of  sulphate,  of  potash,  siliceous  and  argillaceous 
earth.  It  is  rarely  applied  to  any  medicinal  /use^  but  is 
employed  principally  as  an  agent  in  Pharmacy.  A  solu- 
tion of  it  is  inserted  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia,;  under 
the  name  of  A(^ua  8U3«carbo>}atis  kali,  obtained  by 
exposing  the  8ub*carbonate.in  a  funnel,  in  the  tytj^e  of 
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^kb^xU  M  piece  of  litlen^  toa  humid  atimsjphere ;  the 
aoltttkin;.'  Amnect  by  the  watery '  shiwly  inifaib^  horn  die 
atmosphere^  beiuig  received  in  a  Teasel  beneath:  '  ^^A  simU 
lar  aolttttoB,  liquor  potkssjb  sub-carbomatis  ia  obtain- 
ed^'acoovding- to  a  formula  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia^ 
liy  dissohring  a  pound  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash  in 
12  ounces  of  wkter. 

» •        ■  •  '         - 

Carbonas  potassjb  purissimus,  olitn,  Sal  Tartan*    Pure 

Carbonate  of  Potash^  forrmrljf  Salt  of  Tartar.     (Kali 

e  Tartaro,  PA.  Duh.) 

^<  Take  of  impure  Super-tartrate  of  Potash,  any  quanti- 
ty* Having  wrapped  it  up  in  moist  bibulous  paper^  or 
put  it  into  a  crucible,  burn  it  into  a  black  mass,  by  plac- 
ing it  among  live  coals.  Having  reduced  it  to  powder^ 
sttlqeci;  it  to  a  moderate  heatj^  in  an  open  crucible,  until 
it  become  white,  or  at  least  di  an  ash-grey  colour,  care 
beit^  taken  that  it  do  not  mek.  Then  dissolve  it  in  warm 
water ;  strain  the  liquor  through  linen,  and  evaporate  itin 
a  dean  iron  vessel,  stirring  the  matter  constantly,  towards 
the  end  of  the  evaporation,  with  an  iron  spoon,  that  it 
may  not  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  A  very 
white  salt  will  remain,  which  is  to  be  left  a  little  longer 
on  the  fire,  until  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  nearly  at  a 
-red  heat.  When  cold,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  glass  vessels, 
well  stopt/'  The  same  directions  nearly  are  given  in  the 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  and  this  salt  has  also  a  place 

in  die  London  Pharmacopceia. 

« 

Sy  exposing  the  super-tartrate  of.  potash  to  beat,  the 
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tartaric  acid  aa  decomposed.  Fart  of  its  auAjoa  asd^oaq^- 
gen  ttoite,  and  form  carbonic  acid»  which  is  attaracted  hf. 
the  potash ;  and,  by  continuu%  the  heat»  the  rnhaining 
carbonaceous  matter  is  bomt  out.  The  super^iafdrate  n£ 
potash  of  commerce  usually  contains  a  little  taitrate.o£ 
lime^  which  by  the  heat  is  converted  into  carbonate  of 
lime^  but  by  dissolving  the  saline  matter  in 'Water^  thiSf 
and  any  other  earthy  substances  are  separated,  and»  by 
evaporation,  a  salt  is  obtamed,  which,  like  the  formeTf 
is  a  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  but  more  pure.  It  appears 
also  to  contain  rather  a  larger  proportion  of  carbonie  add. 
The  process,  however,  being  more  expensive  than  the 
preceding  one,  it  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  shops. 

Carbonas  POTAssiE.    Carbonate  of  Potash.    Ph.  XiOQd« 

• 

<<  Take  of  Sub*Carbonate  of  Potash,  prepared  fiom 
Tartar,  a  pound ;  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  three  ounces  i 
Distilled  Water,  a  pint.  Add  to  the  potash  dissolved  in 
the  water,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  then,  by  a  sand- 
bath,  apply  a  heat  of  180  degrees  for  three  hours,  or  un- 
til the  ammonia  is  expelled,  and  put  the  liquor  aside  that 
crystals  may  form.  Let  the  residual  liquor  be  reduced 
by  evaporation,  in  a  similar  manner,  so  that  when  set  »• 
«de  it  may  again  afford  crystals/' 

The  intention  of  this  process  is  to  obtain  potash  fully 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  or  in  the  state  of  the  neu- 
tral cari}onate,  the  carbonic  acid  required  for  this  being 
abstracted  from  the  ammonia,  and  the  ammonia  ^tself 
being  expelled.    The  same  object  is  obtaioed  with  ^qual 
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certainty  tud  faciU(y»  by  transmkting  pi  ^uirfei\f  of.  <car« 
bonic  acid  gas  through  !a  solution  of  pae  p^rt  of_«ubr 
csirbonate  of  poCa$h»  in.tbreo  of  water;  and  the  ofyacgttiz- 
ed  talt  is  obtained  probi^ly  fnore  pore,  as  in  the  former 
method  it  is  difficoU  to  ^^pel  th^  anoisioRia  leotif^ly* 
The.oarboiiate  crysts^izes  in  qimdnoigufor  pri$ms>  whieh 
are  not  deUquescent :  they  are  soluble  in  four  .parts  of 
coU  water.  The  taste  of  thia  salt  .is  inUd»  but  some^ 
what  alkaline,  and  it  chaages  the  yegetab|e.  coknurs  to  a 
greea.  It  is  therefore  disposed  tp  crystallite  ^th  an  ei^ 
oess.of  btoe,  and  is,  in  strictness  ofchen^i^l, language,  a 
snb-caibonate.  According  to  Pelletier^  it  consists,  of  40 
of  potadi,  49  of  carbonic  acid,  and  17  of  water.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  be  used  in  medicine  as  a  diuretic  apd 
antacid,  in  preference  to  the  sub^carbonatet  PB  being, 
milder ;  and  it  answers  better  for  preparing  the  ^fieryea- 
cing  draught. 

Aq^ua.  super- carbon atis  ppTAssjE.    Water  of  Super* 
Qirbonate  ojF  Potash* 

^  Take  of  Water,  ten  pounds  ;  Pure  Carbonate  of  Pot- 
ash) one  ounce.-  Dissolre,  and  expose  the  solution  to  the 
curreftt  of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  which  arises  from  three 
ounces  of  Powder  of  Carbonate  of  Lime,^  three  ounces 
of  Snlphiiric  Acid,  and  three  pounds  of  Water,  graduaK 
ly  and  cautiously  mixed*  The  chemical  apparatus  in- 
Tented  by  Dr  Nooth  iswelt  adapted  to  tins  preparation. 
But,  if  a  larger  quantity  of  the  solution  is  required,  the 
apparatus  of  Woulfe  is  preferable*     The  colder  the  air 
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idj  and  the  pievtet  the  prcsflure,  the  better  will  be*  the  K^ 
quorJ  It  ought  to  be  kept  in  vessiels  well  stopt.'*  '-  « 
Potaihi  when  used  a$  a  lithontriptic,  excites  sO  miich 
irritatioh  in  the  stomach  and  bladder,  that  its  use  caimot 
well  be  long  continued,  ^But,  when  8uper*saturated  with 
carbonic  actd»  as  it  is  in  thiis  preparatioi^  it  is  rendered 
more  pleasant  and  less  trrifatittg  y  and,  though  its  lithdn-^ 
triptic  or  real  solvent  power  h  'dimtiiished,  or  perhaps 
entirely  lo^,  it  is  capablef  of  actihg  as  a  palliative^  and  of 
beirig  cpntitMied  for  any  length  of  time^  and  from  the 
obsetYations 'alfieady  made  under  the- class  of  litboatrip- 
tics,  it  follows,  that  no  greater  advantage  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  use  of  alkaline  remedies  under  any  form*-  it  is 
taken  to  the  extent  of  one,  or  even  two  poui}d»  jn*  the 
day.  It  afibrd»  also  a  gratefal  antacid.  A  soUftiofl«f 
this  kind  has  been  in  use  for  a^  considerable  time  $  and  to 
establish  uniformity  in  its  strength,  it  is  properly  inserted 
by  the  Edinburgh  College  as  an  officinal  preparation. 
When  property  prepared,  it  Is  pungent  and  acidulous,  and 
sparkles  when  poured  into  a  glass.  By  empToying  an  appa- 
ratus, in  which  strong  mechanical  pressure  can  be  applied, 
the  solution  may  be  still  more  impregnated  with  carbo^ 
nic  acid :  it  is  thus  rendered  more  grateful,  and  as  aa 
antacid,  in  particular,  is  perhaps  rendered  more  efiectoal, 
the  stimuluis  of  the  carbonic  acid  relieving  the  uneasy 
sensations  connected  with  acidity  of  the  stosutch,  whil^ 
|he  alkllt  neutralia^s  the  acid  itself. 
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Agpk  ppTASSXj  yulfp  Lixivium  Causticum.     Water  of 
Pota^. 

«  Take  of  Dtwlf  prepared  lamei  caghr ounces;  CaN 
bonale^af  PoCasbf  •ixtouncef.  Put  thellin^  into  an  iron 
4Mr  i^artben .  ves^lf  with  twenty-eight  ounces :  of  M^rm 
wacsn  The  el^uUj^ipn  :b^ing  jfinishedt  immedtalety  ai}4 
the  saki  and  the  wbo}^  ^eing  well  ipix^dr  close  ^^  ^^ 
wA  until  they  become  eold*  Let  the  cpid  mM^ri^lfi  ptK^ 
triously  weU  agiuted»  be  poured  into  a  glass'  funnel,^  the 
tube  of  which  is  obstructed  with  clean  linen.  'Cover:tbe 
upper  orifice  of  the  fanneli.  wbi}e  the  neck  of  it  isf  insert*- 

•ed  ia  •another  glass  vessel,  that  the*  w^€er  of;  potash  inayr 
gradually  drop  through  th^  linen  into  the  lower  vessel. 
-When it  first  ceases  to  drop, .  pour  iifto  the  funnel  a. few 
ouncercrf  water,  but  cautiously,^  so  that  it  may  swinoi  ar 

'bove  the  matter.  The  water  of  potash  will  again  begin 
to  dro^.-  In  this  nianner  the  affusion  of  water  is.to.be 
repeated,  until  three  pounds  have  filtered,  whieh.wil)  j>e 

.in  the  q>ace  of  ,two  or  three  days*  The  upper  parts  of 
the  liquor  are  to  be  mixed  with  d^lpfW^rby^^^itatipQ, 
aiMl  it  is  to  be  kept  in  a  vessel  well  stopti.?!-  ,  Thf$  direq^ 

,tiof\l;:giveii  iii^.  the  l^HdoQ.  ^ikI  Piibliai  Sh^naacQix^ias 
ar^'esseutiaUy-tbci  s^me.  .A  ^est  is  added  tojtidge.of  the 

jHTpfMirTiir^raMo^j  of  ^^^::sdution,  that,  it  dH>uld.be 
cdkrtivlfiHs  and;sc;a7Cie)y:effwresce  oq  th?  addition  of  ^n 

'acM.^  j.{f  on  this;  add^fipn.  any  efiervj?9cence  should  take 
pUo^,  ^e  liquor  is  \o  be  again,  digested,  with  a  little  lime, 

-wdfiUef:e4  in  %  similar  manner. 
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This  process  afibrds^a  tery  gbod  example  of  the  actuHi 

exerted  on  an  acid  hy  two  bases  Slaving  ah  atnracfion  to 

it^  and  of  the  efiect  of  quantity  of  matter  in  i'dnueiidi^ 

the  results  of  itemicai  affinity.  -  n?o  die  t^fbomc^teid 

coiitlHned  ^th  the  potash,  an  attraction  U  e9Lflrfsd4l)^idle 

Ikne»  and  by  diis  attractkn^  part  of  ifheiiicid^  would  'bt 

withdnwo.    A  portion  of  it,  ^dwd^cr,:  ^(mU  tflll.«. 

nidin  united  with  the  potadi  i  and  ^the '  6nVf  -M^de  df 

t^Witeractmg  this^  and  of-  at  lekst  diminishbi^thd'qiutK 

tiify  is  to  increase  the  propoitioh  df  Itttue  abtiRgr.oa  die 

* 
CflirbMate.  From  the  insolubility  of  lime^  this  can'Scara»- 

If  be  done  in  any  other  mode  than  that  folknted  itt  74^ 
presefnt  proces8»  in  which,  bf  the  aiTange<aenC  4ifc  patting 
the  entire  mixturey  with  a  great  excels  of  ftniey  imoa 
fminely  the  tube  of  Which,  is  nearly  obstvucted^  Am  -olki^ 
line  solution  must  filtrate  sfewly  through  the^^iftMS^ 
lime.  The  affinity  of  the  lime  to  the-icarbonic^tioidis 
thus  £»voured,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  is  abstract- 
ed Irom  the  potash.  Still,  however,  from  the  effect  of 
quantity  on  the  force  with  which  affinity  is  everted,  a 
4maU  quantity  of  acid  is  retained  in  combination '  with 
the  potash,  which  cannot  be  abstracted  by  this  process. 
But  if  thelil^  iMsf  been  in  aMSuffiei^ntly  active  stato^'ud 
th^  directions  bbs^ed  so  that  the  filtration  has  ^been 
performed  sloMy,  the  quantityUs^eryvnieomstderaUf^^qs 
is  apparent  JFrom'icarcely  any  densibte ^efi'drvesoencebeing 
excited  hy  the  addition  of  an  acid^*'^ild  for  any  tbedioinal 
'br  i^rmaeetttical  purpose  to  which  the  solution  is  ap« 
plied  may  be  neglected.     Tht  ageiMfy  of  thc'air  must  be 
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M6|iided  diutiig  the  fknttoni  especialljr  firqm  the  filtered 
liquidV  to'  p#e¥eitt  abeorption  of  tarboiiic  add }  and  for 
the  same  reason  it  musti  after  it  is  prepai'ed,  be  kept  in 
ghisi  t^efe'v^U  sedpt.  Its  specific  gravity  i»  to  that  of 
distilted  :water  ai  S220  to  1000.  Th»  medicinal  appii« 
6aitidi!fs6f  the  atkaU'ilnder  this  form  havfe  been  alr^df 
cdnsldeited.'-'  ''-'  :i  /    ■    .       ' 

foTASSA.  dim  Causticum  Commune  Acerrimum.    Potash* 
(Potassa  Fusa,  Ph.  Lond, — Kali  Causticum,  Ph.  Dub.) 

*V«  Take  of' Water  of  PoUsh,  any  quantity.  Evaporate 
it  in  a  covered  clean  iron  vessel,  until,  when  the  ebidli- 
tkW'iil'fintshed^  the^saHne  matter  iow  sinoothly  Qke'Dil^ 
lAudb,  will  ha^p^*  before  the  vessel  is  at  a  red  heaL 
Tbei^  potir  it  on  a  clean  iron  plate;- cut  it  into  email 
ntsMA  bi^re  k  hanfens^  and  imtt^diately  put  them  intx> 
i^ii<  w*ll  silopt/' 

'  'By  the  dlssipatieo'bf'  tte  water,'  thefdfcali  ie  obtained 
ih^z  iidfid4brm ;  It  is  Qsudly  rmi  into  ttHMiUe,  so  as  to  be 
folded  faito  cyfindrical  pieces.  Under. this  form  it  is 
xaiii  Mz  caustic ;  it  qdickly  erodes  anhsal  matter^  and, 
mixiA  with MMiap  into  a  paste,  is  sbmetlmes  used  to  i^ieii 

andicer.- 

'    .    •       .  •         * 

FoTASSi  CVlU  calce,  $lim  Causticum  Commune  Jkfitiui^ 
.  Pcttash  with  l«inie.  (Potassa  com  Calccy  Ph*  Lond.^^ 
.  Kali  Causticum  cum  Calce^  Ph.  DtA.)   . 

•*  Take  of  Water  of  Potash,  any  quantity.    Evaporate 
it  to  one-third  in  a  covered  iron  vessel  $  then  mii  with  it 
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as  much  newlf  slacked  lime  as  mnay  be  siififii^  to  gifis 
it  the  consistence  of  a  solid  paste}  which  is.l^  b^  kept  io 
a  stcpt  vesseU'       \     ,  .:', 

:  As  a  caustic^  this  is  milder  than  the  ifornier  prepara- 
tion! aild  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  deliqiic^iKeotj 
so  that  it  can  be  more  easily  co9f}ped  tp  the  p^  cq 
which  it  is  applied.  When  mixed,  however, .  v^ith  the 
requisite  quantity  of  soap  to  form  a  paste,  it  is  scarcely 

sufficiently  active^ 

•■  •  •  .:...■.■  .'         , 

Ac^Tis  POTASS^.    Acetite  of  Potash,    ((^otassaq  4^etaf, 
J^k.  Z^/i^.— Acetas  Kalij  Ph.  Dub.)   , 

,  «<  Talfe  of  Pure  Carbonate. of  Potps}},  ' one; i pound. 
Boil  it  with  a  gentle  heat  in  four  oi^  f^ye^p^s  ita  vmfftt 
of  Distilled  Acetous  Acid,  and  add  n^ofe  acid  at  di^xfnt 
timies,  until,  on  the- watery  part  of  the  iC^roier  portion  t^<r 
ing  nearly  dissipated  by  evaporation,  the  acid  newly  sic^- 
ed  excite  no  efierve^ence  2;/this  will  happen  when  about 
twenty  pounds  of  acid  have  been  consumed*  .  Afterwards 
evaporate  to  dryness  slowly.  Jt<et  the  remaining  impure 
salt  be  liquefied  witha  gentle  heat,  for  a  short  time ;  then 
dissolved  in  watef*  and  strained  through  paper*. .  If  the 
liquefaction  has  been  properly  done,  the  strained  liquor 
will  be  limpid ;  if  not,  o£  a  brown  colour.  Afterwards 
evaporate  with  i(  very  gentle  heat  this  liquor,  in  a  shallow 
glass  vessel,  stirring  the  salt  while  it  concretes,  that  it 
may  more  quickly  be  brought  to  drydess.  Lastly,  the 
acetite  of  potash  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  glass  vessel,  well 
closed>  that  it  may  not  liquefy  by  the  action  of  the  air.'^ 


In  this  ptocesii  the  acetic  ^cid.0f  the  .(i«ftdlled  vmegv 
eomhiiics  with  tbe  pota$bi  disengaging -the  carboniq  acid. 
The  acetate  of  potadit  obtained  by  the/evsipoEat]op»  ia  lia« 
ble  to  be  of  a  brownish  colouri  from- the  f>refi^ce».prpha^ 
biff  of  a  little  eztractiye  n^atter^  derived  fvQm  the  vinegar. 
It  is  fre^  fromithis>  ^kbfi%  hjr  boiling  the  solution  with 
chavcos^fiQwder;  or»  aS;  dicetited  i)a^e;Phft|KQaa>pg(ij| 
by;  metitng  tbe  salt  ^  and,  b^:,th<>  s^opnd  solution  (and 
evaporatioity  k  is  obtained  in.the.forto  of  a  white  foliated 
mHs  i  tbe  foliated  structurey.wl^ch  is  very;  characteristic 
of  tbk  Mh^:  arising  fifQni  ^  species  of  cr.ystgHi;^tioii.  it 

suffers*  '     •  -•:■■.  .    ;'-'  .ttr.r.j  ■:  ij..   ■  ,,io  .;,..  j  ^i  •  J,  .•  -'. 

. .  Aoetate  of  potash  is  e^ctremely  ^deUqfUescttiti  becoqiusg 
humid  in  a  very  shgrt  ititne  itmi  e:iposure  to  the'  ain 
.It  does  not  require  more^^than  its  we%}^  pfi,  wa^er-^  it^ 
aoItttioo»i  at  the  tempenctute:  of  60^ :  it  i w^t:  at  one  tin^e 
celebrated  as  a  diuveticy  in  I'doseOtf  on^eiriwodraehmfei 
,  but  it  bfts  now  nearly  fallen,  ioto  disufie^.})  -^  : '      '  -    : 

Sulphas  potassjb,  olim  Tartarum  yitrUlatum.  Sulphate 
of ]PjOtash.  (Potass^e  Sulphas^  Ph.  Xffrt/.r-SuIphas  Kaii^ 
Ph.  Dub  ) 

<<  Take  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  diluted  with  six  times  its 
weight  of  Waifer,  any  quantity.  Put  ik  int6'a  large  glass 
vessel^  and  gradually  drop  into  it,  of  Caifib^te'of  Potash, 
dbsolved  in^six  times,  its  weight  of  Wate^rjcas  much  as 
may  be  necessary  tp  the  perfect  saturation,  of  the  acid. 
.The  effervescence  being  over,  strain  the  liquor  through 
papery  and,  after  due  evaporation,  put  it  asid?,  that  cry* 


■  ■  ■  1 1   ■ 
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ttals'may  form.  Sulphaui  of  Potash  may  alvo  be  oon- 
Vefiiefitly  fiiade>  by  ^solving  the  fesiduum  of  tbe^dsstS^ 
lation  of  Nltroiis'  Atid  m  Warm  Wstfier,  and  tataratiiig  it 
by  adding  Catbonate  of  Potash. '' 
'•'in*  the'-fbilner  of 'thesf •  pitK^i^sseSy  the  sulphuric  «cid 
utlite^  M^ith  the  pota8&  of  fh^  (tarbonateof  potasfay  4rcI«x-> 
feh  th;^  ((flAbB^ic^'ackl  whh  «i9Fepvescence,  the  a|d{iliate  of 
{lolash  ^ttehiaiilmg^'m  sdlutipn.  The  second  {rmeess'  be- 
In^  more  ecorn6ih)(^l)  Is  that  ^faicb  is  ^Iwaya  fbliowedj 
and  Itltf  it  which  ha&  a  )>la'ce'in  the  other  Pharmacopceiat. 
Th^  sail  rinhaimngafttsr  the  diltiUation  ofMnktbas  iidd  is 
sulphate  of  potash^  with  a  considerable  excess  of  tfidphu- 
)tte  ^eid^'  thtS^ist^  ^\add  i^  neutrali2e4  by  thd^^p^tash 
ofijthd  tarbcmate  of  potash.  'ift%^  neutral  salt  forcbsonly 
4if  I«[ta1t^s0al^^figure>isl 'Which  rs  d^^x^sidediHisaiy 
^min^ed  bf^it  pla^s  rby^«ft<Mr;€f?aporQtk>a  tbeif  are 
lii^^iMed  of  a  larger  size;  '  Tb^  require  sereriteen  parts 
of  cold  water  for'their  solution.  The  taste  of  thfe  salt  h 
bitter.  Its  powers  are  those  of  a  cathartic,  in  the  dose  of 
hali'an  ounce ;  but  it  is  more  usually  given  in  smaller 
doses  aVan  aperient,  and,  from  its  sparihj^  solubility, 
is  given  usually  in  powder. 


•1 '/ 


Sulphas  poxassj^  cum  sulphurs^  olim  Sal  Poli/chrestus. 

•  * 

Sulphate  0^  Pota^K  with  Sulphur.   Ph.  Ed. 

<*  Take  of  Nitrate  of  Potash  in  powder.  Sublimed  Sal- 
phur,  equal  vireights.  Throw  them  well  mixed  together, 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  into  a  red-hot  crucible. 
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The  d^flamtion  being  finished,  let  the  salt  cool,  and 
kec^ft  Ih  a  rf&i  p«ai;  wfeil  Stoi^^^^^  r.-  ';.-  rv." 
tbk  tiitm'af  pdtisli  Beiti^  de<!omp6sed  at  a  red  hfeat, 
afFords  oxygen  tp  the  sulphur,  in  such  proporttdnd  a^  to 
<x>aveft  irpfintipally  inid  stilphixric,  and  partlj^-tntb-'sul- 
pfcinwis:aoid;/fr!Both  adkis  a^oattracted  bJF  the  pdtasK.; 
and  it^npficars  Isven  that  from  the  iapidity  of  ^e  deflai^ 
grationy  z,  portion  of  the  eulphur  escapes  bxygenktioH^  anfl 
remaanf  united  "with  a  portion  of  the  alkali.  This  isi  therf^ 
ibn^4a*^>aMlngled  'product. .  In .  its  medicinal-  qnatttieft^  it  / 
doet  iqotiappeaii.to^diflSsr  from  the'^ulpfaate  of/pooeUh^ 
•ahd  It  ii  80011. obiivert^  into  itj -by -exposure  -toi  tbe*^. 
H^nceitSs  little  ttsed.  ^    -  '•  j 

PoTA^S;^ .  supEE^f^LFHAs.    Super- Sulphate  of .  ]p^tash. 

<«Tkke  dfffab  ^Its  which  ren^uins  aft^r  the  distilkKtioti 
of  Nitri^'^cid,  two  pbunde;  Boiling  Water,  four  pints. 
Mix  theof^  Sd  that  the  salt  tnay  be  di&ooln^d^  and  Strain- 
Then  boil  the  solution  until  -a  pellicle  a{^>ear  on  its''  siir- 
face,  and'put  it  aside  that  mrystato  may iorm.  -The  li- 
quor being  .withdrawn,  dry  these  dn  bibulous  pap9r« 

Bf  solation  in  water,  the  free  acid  of  the  residual  mass 
18  an  ^nrt  temofed,  but  the  salt  still  crystallizes  with  an 
exoesi'^^  aiciid.  -^  It  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  hen* 
tftt'Sttlphatei^liut  k  is  not  vetyiapparent  to  what  medici- 
nal use  it  caii  be  applied,  with 'any  peculiar  advantage. 


tTARTRis  poTASut,  olim  Tartarum  SfilubiU*^  ll^rtrile.pf 
. .  Potash.    (Potass*  Tartm*  ^h.  X||^<^';(;^4;tan$  .Kaliy 

^<rTake  of  Carbonate  o£  Potash,  oneponndi  Super* 
.Tartrite  of  Potash,  tteee  pounds,  or  .at  much  as  mtj  bf 
ntdusMj  V  Boiling  Water«  fifteen  pounds*  To  the  Car- 
bonate of  potash  dissolved  in  the  water,  add,  bj  small 
quantities,  the  Super-Tartrite  of  Potash  rAbbcdio.a  fine 
powder,  .as  long  as  it  excites  effervescence^.iriikh  gene- 
rally Ceases  before  three  times  the  weight  tif  the  carbo* 
nite.iff  pota^  hare  been  thrown  in.  Theastraia  the  li- 
quor, w^en  cold,  through  paper ;  and,  after  due  evipQ- 
ration,  put  it  aside  that  crystals  may  form. 
'  The  excess  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  super-tartrate  of  po- 
tash, is  in  this  process  saturated  by  the  potash  of  the  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and  the  proper  neutral  salt  is  formed. 
.Thopgb  ordered  fo  be  crystallized  in  all  the^  Fbarmiico- 
.pcrias,:  (be  cfrystalli^atidn  of  it  can  scarcely  be  accomplish- 
ed by:  hasty  evaporsitidtu  Jn  its  preparation,  therefore, 
the  solution  is  .ususUiy  evapprated  fo  drymesf,  and  it  ^ 
kept  inipbwder  in  the  shopd.  ^ 

This  salt  has  a.bitter  taste ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
requiring  only  four  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution  ^ 
and  from  this  greater  solubility  compared  >Vitb  that  of  the 
super-tartrate^  it  derived  its  name  of  Soluble  Tartar. 
Even  the  weaker  acijds  decompose  it  partially,  and  reduce 
it  to  the  state  of  super-tartrate.  As  a  purgative,  it  is  gi- 
ven in  the  dose  of  one  ounce. 
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ScLPQicrRETUM  POTAssA,  olim  Hqp^  Sufphms.  SuIpbiiK 
nt.oi  Potash.  .  (Pouisae  Sttlpbupc^mtn> 'PA*  X^ifi,-*) 
Sttlj^uretnmKaluPil. -'^'^  :.!i  i.  :«•  •    •  ■  hnr 

<«  Take  of  CaiiMAiiite  of  Potiisb;  SubHuied 'Sulphur,  of 
•ach  eight  ounces;  'Ha^hig  mbhed  th^m-  tOjpsfberi  ]Mj| 
them  into  a  hrge  copied  cnicib^le';  and-  a'^cotev  beinj^ 
adaipted  to  it,  apply  *th^  fire  to  it  cautioiiBly^  until  \lMf 
melt.  The  crucible,  after  it  has  cooled,  bebg  bfokeaij 
remove  the  sulphuret,  and  preserve  it  in  a  phial  well 
stopt.**  The  foMula  iri  the  Dublin  rharmacopoeia  is  tfi^ 
same ;  but  in  the  London  Pharmacopceia  the  proportibns 
are  very  difierenti  one  •ounce  of  sulphur  being  heated  ih  a 
Mtel«d  erudble  widi  fiiie  ounces  of'sub«carbonate  ofpo^ 
tasii,< until  they  unices  the  advantage ^sirppftsed  to  he  deu 
rivci4  from  this  large  proportion  of  •al)nli,vis>  that'  tUq 
whole  sulphiir  is  rendered  soluble  in  water.' j    >  :t    ',  c  ^  ;>. 

During  the  fustoa  of  the  two  substances, 'the  ;8nrphttr 
and  potash  ^ombine,'and  the  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged; 
only  partially,  however, /and  hence  the  combination  is  less 
peffect  than  when  the  sulphur  is  melted  with  tiie  pureal* 
kali.  The  compound  ia  easily  fusible,  and  is  of  a  yellow-^ 
igh,* green,  or  brown  colour,  and  inodorous,,  but  becomes 
foetid  when  moistened  or  dissolved -in  watex'.  from  partial 
decoi!ipostttOD,'and  the  production  of  a  compound  of  sul** 
phur  and  hydrogen.-  b  ipas  been  proposed' to  be  used  as 
an  antidote  to  some  of  the  metallic  poisons^  from  the^sup* 
position  that  the  sulphur  will  combine  with  the  metallic 
preparation,  and  render  it  inert.    From  a  similar  theory, 
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it  has  been  imagined  that  it  might  obviate  the  e^bcts  o£ 
nMfhstiiy  on  the  i^em  when  these  are  tcfe  rieJent-r  but 
it"ii  Tttj  seMom'W^ttfmtfjirtrse  to  with  either  intenMon^ 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  much-advaht^g^S^tiltl' 6«  ibmed 
from  jtk.iXhfe.fhMati  .iiihich it haa beeft  proposed' to  be 
given  is  lK>n»  ten  to  tm^nty  grzvai^  three  or  four  timtt  ■% 
4xf.\  It  is  said) fiasomie  casts  dfcicancerj  ito  hare  snesea* 
aedltheiefl^cdcy^eCiCicttta  as  a  palUatiMft^  in,  doses  ofjfiM 


grains.i  -.  .■..'  ,1.5;. 
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I     ■  i  •     •  I  %'iti.  ''t  >.\  .      .  .  f 


Aj^UA  suLPHURETirjR;ALi.  Water  pfS^lp^retofPoUtt^ 

E^l..  Dub.     V      ;^  .,  r    .     T      ' 

^  Take  of  SiibUaied  Sulph<ir«fl|alf..axi  ounCdi  of  Wftp 
ter.of.  Potash^  nine  ounces^. .  Bq3-  thbm-  together  for  fcsii 
minutes^ ahd-filter  the  Bqudr  through-paper*  Km|>  itin 
phials  closely  ito|it  vTbe^iecifi^  gratity  of  .this  liquor 
is  to  that  of  distilled :water  as  llSato  lOOQ/^  .[..  T 

%  The  alkali  ia  its-pure  iform»  and  in  this  state  of.  idlu- 
tton,.act8  teadSy.  on  thvjSttlphin'^and,  dissolves.  it»  the  li- 
quor .being  of  a  datkydld^  or,  xed  colb^.  It.  is  not 
noerdy,  however/ a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potash  in  V8» 
terv  for  .whenever  sulphur  is  combined  with,  an'  alkaline 
base,  it  partiisiUy.  decomposes  water^  and  in  the  state  of  io- 
lu'tbn,  therefbi^  a  new  compound  is  formed.  T!ht  .nap* 
ture  of  their  redaction  is  somewhat  complicated.  .A  por- 
tion of  the  siilphtir  attracts  a. portion  of  the  oxygea  of 
^be  ^atcr,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  thus  formed  is  combi- 
ned with  a  part  of  the  alkaline  base.  The  hydrogen  x)f 
the  decomposed  water  enters  into  union  with  the  remain- 
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ing  fttlphar,  forming  the  compound  iritk  dccss  of  tal- 
phor^'Muiied  &iper*Sulpharetted  Hydiogen^  «iid  this  m» 
nuute- combined  with  the  rest  of  the  base,  tonningvtl^t 
iOoie.^l|beoiist»i»re  named  a  Hydroguntted  Sulpfaint^ 
•^ttlm^mafbo  distingoiehed  by  thelesatliarsh  appeUalioMi 
of  ii  Sidphmciied  Hydro-snlphiiret.  'The  solocio%  as  pn^^ 
fared  by  the  abowfermulai  is  adapted  to  the-asmie  wbs 
as'tlie  svlphorat  of  potash. 

•  f '  •  •  •  #    " 

Caebonm  fiOP£.    Carbonate  of  Soda.    (Carbooas  Sp^ 
,  dX|  PL  JPk^— --Sub-carbonas  &>daC|  Pk.  Load.)  ■      :  , 

'  <*  Take*of  Ifllpare  ^Carbonate  of  Soda^  any  ffOandfy* 
JBsme  it,  and  boit  it  in  wattf  until  4iU  the  saline  matfW  la 
dissdved.  Strain  die  solution  through  paper,  and  Mfo^ 
rate  it  in  an  iron  ressel,  so  that  on  cooling  crystals  shall 
form.'*  ' 

The  barilla  of  commtece,  from  which  Ai^  salt  b  'or- 
dered to  be  prepared)  is  die  residual  matter  of  the  combus- 
doo..of  marine  plants. •  It  is  a  very  iaipott  ciirtohate 
of  ioda,  eootaining  large  quantities:  cif^  other  saliiA»*^ttd 
€aidiy  matter^  dyefff^  sulphate  anjfflM&U^  of  soda,  lifiiBp 
magnesia,  argil  and  siler,  witl|  <itertx>al;  ^  T&e  sub*cav- 
iMMBte  of  soda  grystatiixing  readik^,-flie  sohsiion  obliging 
f  apoiated  aflbids  it  netflypwrei^ltytfae  cijidaik.miAik 
first  form.  The  residnal  liqolMV  oolltaitting'niott^  itf  ^ 
odiersalts^oughtrfobeTejecisdy  a-  dMOfioa  pfOpclilf'|[l- 
1re&  ia  dieiiMasula.of  die  Looiea  PfaM^^ 
dmee  to  five  ounoit^dB^the  cffsodttlced  salt  aw  ^obtaMd 
irom  a  pound  of 
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taining  so  much  water  of  ci7staUizaition>  that  ettii:  witli  the 
enlarged  proportion,  there  is  not  more  real  alkali  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other.  The  sttjper-carboiuAed  soda*  wa^ 
teria  .use^'as  «}  Itthdntriptic  iar  the  .sainfe  dose,  as  -the 
tupencarbon^Ued  potasfa.watert?  and  is  usually  p«e£snedf 
on^.the  suppetitioa  of  beingnmre  puft  and  mild* 


•<  i. 


Tajitris  poT/lss-ffi  ET^  SQDiE,  plim  Soi  JR.ugelhnsh.  Tjmt- 
.  ^fnte  of  Potash,  and  Soda*  (Soda  TartarizatayPA.  JL»nd.» 
f  .,^Tartaras  Soda?  e^  Kali,  Ph.  Dub.)  " 

<<  This  is;pT9pared  from  Carbonate. of  Soda apdSBpesf 
Tartrate  of  Potash,  in  the  8ame>jnannsr  as. Tastcattfe'of 
Pbtasb/'(      .■■*"'■  •   •■  ■»  ■•  '  ij.  :• 

iThe  excess- of  tartaric  add  in  the  super- tartrate  of  .po^ 
taib(  being/saturated-'iii'  this  preparation  by  the  soda  of 
the  carbonate  of  soda,  a  triple  saltis  iovmed,  properiy 
named  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  Tartrate  of  Potash-  and 
Sodav^  It  crystallizes  in  rbomboidai  prisms;  is  soluble 
in  five  parts  of  water  at  60%  and  h^s*  a  bitter  saline  taste. 
It  consists,  as  Vauquelin  has  stated  its- domposttion,  of  54 
parts  of  tartrate  of  potash,  and  46  of  tartrate  of  soda.  It 
\i  employ^' as  a  cathartic,  in  thV  dbse  of  one  oUnce  ;  and 
is  often  preferred,  as  being  less ' 'dlsagtee^re  than  the 
greater  huttjiber  of  the  saline  catl|artic».^     : 

-•-'•■I' »  .#»  •;..■•     •  Ji  i    » •  if. 

PHOSPHA&ifgp^B.  Phosphate  of  Soda^ .  (Pboaph.  So^l^ 
'    ^  Take  of  Bones,  burnt  Co  wbitlneBSy'anc^ reduced  to 
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powiler,  ten  pounds  i  Sulphuric  Acid>  nx  poiindi ;  Wa* 
tei^  nine  pounds.  Mix  the  powder  in  an  eaidien  vessel 
widi  the  sulphuric  acid  ;  then  add  the  water^  and  again 
mix  them.  Keep  the  vessel  in  the  vapour  arising  from 
boiling  watet:  for  three  da^rs  9  at  die  end  of  which,  dihitt 
the  matter^  by  adding  ocfaer  nine  pounds  of  Boiling  Wai> 
ter«  and  strain  through  a  strong  linen*clotb)  pouring  over 
it  gradually)  boiling  water,  until  the  whole  acid  is  washed 
out.  Put  aside  the  stndned  liquoTi  that  the  impurities 
may  subside^  from  which  pour  it  oflF,  and,  by  evaporations 
reduce  it  to  nine  pounds*  To  this  liquor^  i^ain.  pouted 
off  from  the  impurities,  and  heated  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
add  Carbonate  of  Soda  dissolved  in  warm  water,  untii 
the  effervescence  cease.  Then  strain,  =ai(id  put^  it  aside, 
riiat  crystals  may  form.  These  being  remoVidA/i  adtf  j  If 
neceasaiy,  to  the  liquor,  a  little  Carbonate  of  Soda,  that 
the  phosphoric  acid  may  be  exactly  saturated^^  and  pn* 
pare  i^  by  evaporation,  again  to  form  crystal,  sis  long  as 
these  can  be  produced.  Lastly,  let  the  cryitati'4)#<kept 
in  a  vessel  well  stopt.'*  .    »•   . 

The  white  residuum  of  burnt  bones  consists  chiefly  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  sulphuric  acid  partially  decOm- 
poses  it,  by  combining  with  the  lime}  the  phosphoric 
acid  which  is  disengaged,  in  conformity  to  the  law  of 
chemical  attraction,  that  quantity  of  matter  influences  af- 
finity, and  that  in  all  cases  wher&two  acids  act  on  a  base, 
there  is  a  participation  'of  this  base  between  them,  in  pro- 
portions  determined  by  their  respective  quantities  and  af- 
finities, retains  a  quantity  of  lime  combined  with  it, 
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fonnuig  a  aolnbie  compound.  When  carbonate  of  floda 
is  added  to  the  acidulous  liquor  obtained  by  wathiog  the 
materials^  the  soda  combines  with  the  free  phosphoric 
add)  and  the  lime  retaining  as  much  phosphoric  acid  in 
combination  as  forms  neutral,  phosphate  of  limey  is  preci- 
futated  i  the  phosphate  of  soda  crystallizes  on  eraporatioii 
of.  the  strained  liquor.  Its  crystals  are  riiomboidal  prismsy 
and  are  obtained  of  a  regular  figure  only  in  crystalliacing 
with  a  slight  excess  of  alkali.  Hence  the  liquor  should 
be  slightly  alkaline ;  and  from  the  tendency  of  the  sak  to 
,  crystallize  with  an  excess  of  base»  it  is  necessary,  though 
the  neutralization  may  have  been  perfect,  to  add,  pre* 
viotts  to  the  second  crystallization,  a  little  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  crystals  are  efilorescent ;  they  are  soluble  in 
littk  maife  than  three  parts  of  cold,  and  in  half  that  quantity 
of  bmUog  water.  They  consist,  according  to  Thenard, 
of  19  of  soda,  15  of  acid,  and  66  of  water.  The  taste  of 
this  salt  is  purely  saline,  without  any  bitterness ;  its  me* 
dicinal  operation  is  that  of  a  mild  cathartic,  and,  from  be- 
ing less  nauseous  to  the  taste  than  the  other  salts,  it  iis 
entitled  to  preference.  Its  dose  is  one  ounce,  given  ge« 
nerally  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  tepid  water,  or  soup.  * 

^  Sulphas  soDiB,  olim  Sal  GlauberL     Sulphate  of  Soda* 
(Sulphas  Sodae,  Ph.  Lond.  Diib.) 

«  Dissolve  the  Acidulous  Salt,  which  remains  after  the 
distillation  of  muriatic  acid,  in  Water;  and  add  to  it^ 
Carbonate  of  Lime  in  powder,  to  remove  the  superfluous 
acid.    Put  it  aside  until  the  impurities  have  subsided  \ 
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then  having  pourtd  off  the  liquf>r»  and  strained  it  through 
psq>eri  reduce  it  by  evaporation,  that  crystals  may  be 
formed/'  The  London  College  order  the  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  be  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda,  but 
it  is  more  economical  to  use  carbonate  of  lime.  Slaked 
lime  k  preferable  to  either,  as  it  decomposes  a  little' 
muriate  ixl  iron,  which  adheres  to  the  salt. 

In  the  decomposition  of  muriate  of  soda  by  sulphuric 
acid,  to  prepare  muriatic  acid,  more  sulphuric  acid  i^  used 
than  is  necessary  merely  to  saturate  the  flioda,  advantage 
bemg  gained  from  its  quantity  adding  to  its  affinity,  as 
has  been  already  explained ;  hience  the  necessity  of  re* 
moving  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  residual  mass,  to  obtain 
the:  neutral  sulphate.  This  salt  is  also. obtained  as  al  re- 
ttduum  in  some  other  processes,  particularly  in  the  pte« 
pvatibn  on  a  large-scale  of  muriate  o^,  ammonia,  the] Sal 
Ainihoniac  of  commerce.    It  crystallizes  in  hexhaedral 

prisms ;  they  are  efflorescent  and  soluble  in  rather  less 

« 

than  three  parts  of  cold  water.  They  consist  of  18.48 
of  soda,  23.52  of  acid,  and  58  of  water.  This  salt  has 
long  been  in  use  as  a  cathartic  :  it  operates  with  sufficietit 
power  and  certainty,  but  is  liable  to  occasion  nausea,  from 
its  very  bitter  taste.  Its  medium  dose  is- an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Carbokas  ^MMOMiiB,  olim  Atntnonla  Praparata.  Car* 
bonat^  of  Ammonia.  (Carbonas  Ammonise,  Ph.  Land. 
Dub.) 

^^  Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  one  pound  \  Car- 
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bpnate  ^  Lime/  commonly  cklled  Chalkj .  dried,  two 
pounds.  Each  being  separately  reduced  to  powder,  mix 
diemi  and  sublime  from  a  retort  into  a  receiver  kept 

cold/*'-  :•;>:!•-■  

tn  this  ptweis  tlie  muriatic  acid  bf  ^  muriate  of  amn 
inohia:  combines  with  the  lime  of  the  taii>onate  of  lime, 
and  the  carbonic-  acid  of  the  latter  unites  with  the  am- 
«jniib|iof  die  former ;  the  exertion  of  these  new  affinities 
bring.  detcrmined;by  the  heat  applied*  -  The  carbonate  of 
lOninoBta:  which  is  formed  is  sublimed,  and  is  obtained  in 
a crystaUfaie^eak^.  When ^e  pr^e^s  iecarried «n  in  the 
large  ^fiy,  lh0  sublrmatbn  is  generally  performed  from 
an  iron  pot,^tb^'wfaich  the  heic  is'dirMtly'appliiKl»  and 
whkh  isc^en»e«$le4witk  k  largeeartben-or  leaden  receiver. 
*Th^  Dublm  .Colleg^i  in  place  6f  carbonate  of  lime,  direct 
carbonate  oTsbda  to  be  used }  with  this  the  applicadoa 
of  so  high  a  heat  will  not  4)e  rebutted ;'  but  not  being 
sufficiently  economical,  the  direction  will  nor  be  attended 
to  by  the  practical  chemist.  ^ 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr  Davy,  carbonate 
of  ammonia  varies  in  the  proportions  of  its  ingredients 
according  to  the  heat  applied  in  its  preparation ;  they  vary 
so  much  as  from  20  to  50  parts  of  ammonia  in  100,-  the 
ammonia  being  in  larger  proportion,  as  the  temperature 
at  which  the  carbonate  has  been  formed  is  high  i  that 
formed  at  a  temperature  of  300®  containing  50  parts  of 
alkali,  while  that  produced  at  a  temperature  of  60**  con- 
tains only  20  parts.  Still  in  all  these  proportions  the 
product  is  a  sub-carbonate ;  its  smell  is  pungent  and  am- 
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moDtafaly  and  it  changes  the  regetable  cdoufs  to  a  green : 
It  ie  very  Toiatilet  abundantly  sol  able  in  watery  and  i$ 
efflorescent  on  exposure  to  the  ain  Its  medicinal  uaei 
are  as  a  stimulant  applied  to  the  nostrils  in~  fainting^  and 
as  a  stimulant  and  diaphoretic^  taken  internally^  in  a  dole 
of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 

A<2!nA  cARBONATis  AMMONiiE|  olim  Aqud  Ammtmi^.  Wa« 
tei'  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  (Aq.  Carbonatis  Am^ 
monise,  P/z.  Dub.^ 

^  Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  Carbonate  of  Potash^ 
of  each  sixteen  ounces;  Water,  tw6.  pounds  To.  the 
salts^  mixed  and  put  into  a  glass  retort,  add  the  wa^ 
ttr;  then  distil  from  a  sand-bath  with  a  fire  gradualty 
raised^  to  dryness."  The  Dublin  College  give  the  same 
process  with  the  substitution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  for 
carbonate  of  potash,  by  which  probably  a  larger  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  will  be  combined  with  the  ammonia* 

In  this  preparation  of  ourbonate  of  ammonia  by  the 
humid  way,  csurbonate  of  lime,  from  its  insolubility,  could 
not.be  employed  to  decompose  the  muriate  of  ammonia^ 
as  it  is  in  the  dry  way,  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  therefore 
empk>3ped.  The  alkali,  whether  potash  or  soda,  attracts 
the  flUunatic  acid,  while  the  ammonia  combines  with  the 
carbonic  acid.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  Tolatilized 
and  dissolved  by  the  watery  vapour.  The  solution  is  ap» 
plied  to  the  same  medicinal  purposes  iis  the  concrete  am- 
moaiacal  carbonate,  and  is  generally  preferred  for  inter- 
nal use* 
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:  A  £prmula  is  given  by  the  London  G>llege  for  ^  aiim« 
lar  preparation,  under  the  name  of  I^iquor  Carbcmmtis 
Ammoriiae,  obtained  by  the  solution  of  the  solid  cafbanate 
in  water.  Eight  ounces  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  arc 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water^  and  the  solution  is 
strained  through  paper. 

Liquor  volatilis  cornu  ceryi.    Volatile  Liquor  of 
Hartshorn.    Pharm.  Dub. 

<<  Take  of  Hartshorn  any  quantity.  Put  it  into  a  r^tort^ 
axid  distil)  with  a  heat  gradually  raised,  a  volatile. ItquoiTf 
salt,  and  oil.  Distil  the  volatile  liquor  reputedly  until  it 
become  limpid  as  water,  separating,  afteir  each  ctistiUa- 
tion>  the  salt  and  oil  by  filtration.  The  Cquo^  will  b^ 
purified  more  easily,  if,  after  each  distillation  excqpt  the 
first,  there  be  added  to  it'  a  sixth  part  of  its  weight  oC 
charcoal,  previously  made  red  hot,  extinguished  by  being 
covered  with  sand,  and  reduced  to  powder  while  hot.  If 
hartshorn  cannot  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity,  the 
bones  of  any  land  animal  may  be  employed  i|i  its  place.^' 

This  is  a  process  which  has  long  been  employed  in 
Pharmacy.  The  animal  matter,  principally  the  gelatin 
of  the  bones,  at  an  elevated  temperature  s^fieirs  decom* 
position,  and  its  principles  enter  into  i^ew  combinations) 
forming  chiefly  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  empyreumadc 
t>il.  These  are  the  products  of  the  process ;  the  Carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  being  psurtly  dissolved  by  the  wate^ 
which  distils  over,  and  obtained  partly  in  a  concrete  state. 
It  is  always  contaminated,  however^  with  the  eippyren^ 
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maHc  CHI9  which  renders  it  nauseous ;  and  though  at  one 
time  it  was  supposed,  from  this  impregnation,  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  some  peculiar  yirtues,  this  probably  had  no 
]ttst  foundation,  and  it  is  now  rejected  from  practice.  If 
subfuned  from  charcoal  powder,  the  oily  matter  is  comp 
pletely  removed ;  but  then  it  differs  Jn  nothing  from  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  obtained  by  the  preceding  proces- 
-aes,  and  the  process,  with  these  repeated  operations,  is 
not  more  economical. 

Ai^UA  AMMONIA,  ofim  Aqua  Ammonia,  Cflustic/e.  Water. 
q{  Jimmiom^.  (Liquor  Ammonix,  P^.  Zo/ii.— Aqua 
Ammoniae  Causticae,  Ph.  Dub). 

**  Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  one  pound ;  Lime, 
jrecently  prepared,  a  pound  and  a  half ;  Distilled  Water, 
one  pound ;  Water,  nine  ounces.  Pour  the  water  upon 
the  Ume  bruised  in  ^n  iron  or  earthen  vessel,  closing  die 
.vesfie}  until  the  lime,  havmg  fallen  into  powder,  has  be* 
come  cold ;  then  mix  the  muriate,  rubbed  to  very  fine 
powder,  with  the  lime,  rubbing  them  together  in  a  mor* 
tar,  and  then  put  them  into  a  retort  of  the  coarser  glass, 
{boUle  glass  J.  Let  the  retiort  be  placed  in  a  sand-bath, 
and  connect  with  it  properly  the  apparatus  of  Woulfe. 
In  the  first  bottle,  of  smaller  si:i;e  than  the  others,  fur* 
nished  with  a  tube  of  safety,  put  two  ounces  of  distilled 
water ;  and  in  the  second  vessel  what  remains  of  the 
distilled  water.  Then  apply  the  fire,  increasing  gradual* 
ly  until  the  bottom  pf  the  iron  pot  is  at  a  red  heat,  and 
^  long  as  the  ammonia  is  produced.    Mix  the  liqueur 
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£roni  both  liottleg,  and  let  it  be  kept  in  8maH  phials  well 
•tcpc."  The  directions  in  the  London  Phannacoporia 
for  conducting  this  process  are  nearly  the  same,  except 
&at  the  lime,  without  being.  preTionsly  slakcdy  is  redoeod 
M  powdet)  and  mixed  with  the  muriate  of  ammoinay  and 
to  this  mixture  put  into  a  retort,  a  pint  of  water  is  added  ; 
the  Hme  will  then  be  slaked,  but  it  must  be  widi  aome 
risk  of  the  retort  breaking  from  the  sudden  heat,  and  the 
ammoniacal  gas  must  also  be  very  rapidly  disengaged. 
In  the  formula  given  by  the  Dublin  College,  a  large 
quantity  of  water  is  mingled  with  the  materials  in  the 
retort,  and  a  portion  only  of  this  is  drawn  off  by  distilla- 
tion, impregnated  with  the  whole  of  the  ammonia. 

In  these  processes,  the  lime  combines  with  the  muria^ 
dc  acid  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  the  ammonia  is 
disengaged.  Being  permanently  elastic,  it  is  condensed 
only  by  combination  with  the  water,  and  this  is  effected 
either  by  distilling  water  at  the  same  time  from  the  ma- 
terials, or  by  transmitting  the  ammoniacal  gas  through 
water.  The  Edinburgh  and  London  Colleges  have  pre* 
ferred  the  latter  mode,  and  they  obtain  a  solution  in  this 
way,  perhaps  more  strongly  impregnated  ;  :he  other 
mode  is  rather  more  easily  conducted,  and  affords  a  pro- 
duct sufficiently  strong  for  any  medicinal  or  pharmaceu- 
tical purpose.  On  a  large  scale,  an  iron  still  is  employed, 
into  which  the  materials  are  put,  and  to  which  the  fire 
can  be  directly  applied ;  the  head  of  the  still  being  con- 
nected with  a  spiral  tube  placed  in  a  refrigeratory,  to  the 
extremity  of  which,  besides  the  recipient  to  collect  the 
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cootoiied  pfodui;^  two  of  ditee  reoeii^n  are  adapted^ 
cofMibing  wMf  Co  absteb  any'ammotiiacal  gaa. 

Water,  under  a  common  atmospheric  pressure,  akid  at 
a  temperatoare  Mo#  50^,  absorbs  about  oiie^third  <rf  its 
WMglit  of  gas  ^  and  by  this  combination  its  q>ecific  grai- 
incyfs  •cKmmidiedf  that  of  the  saturated  eolation  being 
not  more  dian  9054.  It^s  seldom  so  completely  impreg- 
nated. By  fdUowing  the  mode  directed  by  the  Dul^ 
CoHege,  which  is  that  usually  followed,  the  solution  is 
obtained  of  the  specific  gravity  of  9S6 ;  and  when  of  this 
strength,  it  contains  about  16  of  ammonia  in  100  parti* 
Its  smell  is  strong  and  pungent ;  its  taste  extremdy  acrid) 
and  it  inflames  the  skin.  Though  its  odour  is  pungent^ 
it  ou^  to  be  free  from  any  foetor.  It  is  employed  itt 
medidne  as  a  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  intemally,  in-a 
dose  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops,  and  sometimes  as  an 
emetic  in  a  larger  dose  diluted  with  water.  Externally 
it  is  used  as  a  stimulant  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  as  t 
rub^cient. 

Alkohol  ammoniatum,  oHm  Spiritus  Ammonia.  Am- 
moniated  Alkohol.  (Spiritus  Ammonite,  Ph*  Land. 
Dub.) 

«*  Take  of  Alkohol,  thirty-two  ounces ;  recently  Pre- 
pared Lime,  twelve  ounces  \  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  eight 
ounces ;  Water,  eight  ounces.  From  these,  prepare  the 
Ammoniated  Alkohol  in  the  same  manner  as  the  water 
pf  ammonia,  and  preserve  it  ih  a  similar  mariner. 
.    ^is  compound  used  formerly  to  be  prepared  by^de^ 
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coii)|i08ing  the  muriate  of  ammonia  by  subHcarlxmate  of 
potash,  and  thb'  method  is  still  retained  in  the  DuUiit 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  result  of  it  was,  that  as  carbonate 
of  ammonia^is  not  soluble  in  alkohol,  either  the  alfcohol 
was  impregnated  with  the  portion  of  ammonia  only  dis- 
engaged b^  the  oper^n  of  the  excess  of  alkali  in  the 
attbr!cait>onat.e  on  the  mui)ate  of  ammoniat  or  that  the 
4ifitill4tion  was  carried  so  far,  as  to  bring  over  with  the 
alk^ohol  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  car* 
boaate  of  ammonia  which  had  been  produced.  The 
JEdiobur^  College  having  substituted  lime,  it  disengages 
tibe  ammonia  from  the  muriate  of  ammonia  altogether  in 
^a  pim:e  form,  and  the  ammoniapal  gas  is  ccmdensed  by 
tbealkohpl.  The  London  College  order  it  to  be  pre- 
pared  merely  by  mixing  two  parts  of  recti^ed  Sfurit^  and 
one  of  water  of  ammonia  9  but  in  this  way  the  alkohol  is 
considerably  diluted.  Ammoniated  alkohol  has  the  pun* 
gent  ismell,  and  retains  all  the  powers  of  ammonia.  It  is 
used  principally  as  the  menstruum  of  some  vegetables 
with  which  ammonia  coincides  in  medicinal  operation, 

AjLKOHOL    AMMONIATUM    AROMATICPM,     oUtn    Sfiritus 

Ammonia  Aromaticus.     Aromatic  Ammoniated  Alko- 
hol.    (Spiritus  Ammonise  Aromat.  Ph.  Lond.  Dub.) 

<<  Take  of  Ammoniated  Alkohol,  eight  oupces^;  Vola- 
tile Oil  of  Rosemary,  one  drachm  and  a  half;  Volatile 
Oil  of  Lemon,  one  drachm.  Mix  them  so  as  to  dissolve 
the  oils."  In  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  oil  of  cloves 
is  jucdered  in  place  of  oil  of  rosemairy  ^  and  in  the  DtthUn^ 
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kdf  ^n  ounce  of  nutmeg,  wttfa  two  drachms  of  oil  of  le* 
monsy  aie  digested  with  two  pounds  of  spirit  of  ammomit 
and  afterwards  a  pound  and  a  half  distilled  off. 
*  By  this  combination  of  ammonia  with  alkohol,  and  the 
addition  of  the  aromatic  cnls,  it  is  rendered  more  grateful 
tfian  die  water  of  ammonia.  This  preparation  is  there- 
fore ^cequently  used  in  preference  to  the  other»  as  a  8d« 
mnlant  in  languor  or  f aintness,  or  to  relieipe  flatulence* 
Its  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops. 

Alkohol  ammoi^iatum  foetidum^  olim  Sfiritus  Amm 
ntonut  Fe^idus.  Foetid  Anunoniatjed  Aljcohol.  (Spi* 
rttus  Ammonise  Fcetidus,  Ph.  Lond.  Duk.) 

<<  Take  of  Ammoniated  Alkohol,  eight  ounces ;  Assa^ 
fcetida,  half  an  ounce.  Let  them  (Ugest  in  a  close  vessel 
for  twelve  hours  %  then  distil  ei^t  ounces  by  the  heat  of 
boiling  water.** 

^e  impregnation  of  the  ammoniated  alkohol  with  part 
of  the  assafoetida  in  this  process,  though  it  may  conununi* 
cate  a  foetid  smell,  can  add  litde  to  its  activity;  and  accord- 
ingly^  though  it  has  a  place  in  all  the  Pharmacopoeias,  it 
18  not  found  in  the  shops.  It  has  been  given  in  hysteria 
in  a  dose  of  thirty  drops* 

Sphutus  ikMMOMiJE  succiNATUS.    Pharttt*  Lond.    Suc« 

•  ■  • 

cinated  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

«^  Take  of  Mastich,  three  drachms ;  Alkohol^  lune 
^oidrachms  i  Oil  of  Lavender^  fourteen  mimms ;  Oil  of 


•.  <i 
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Ambcr^  four  minims 4.  Water  ot  Ammoniaf  ten 
Qvnces^  Macerate  the  mastich  in  the  2ikoh6lf  ta  that  it 
may  be  diftsolyedi  and  poor  off  the  clear  adutioa  1  add  to 
thif  the  other  ingredientSy  and  mix  them  all  bjr  agitatidh.'^ 
Spirit  of  ammonia,  impregnated  with  oil  of  amber  aod 
fone  other  essential -oilss  had  been  in  use  asattimnlating 
pelrfttme  wider  the  name  of  Eau  de  Luce*  A.oompbn* 
tioiihad  been  introdnced  into  the  London  Hiarmaeopceia 
as  a  substitute  for  this,  which  had  not»  however)  itaitsval 
milky  api^earance.  This  is  given  in  the  present  formula 
by  Qief  addition  of  the  mastich,  the  resinous  maHcT'of 
Which  id  separated  by  the  water,  but  retaiifed  in  a  state  of 

suspension,  ptobably  by  the  action  of  the  alkaii. 

f  •  -    •    ■  '     -  * . »     .  '  '  ^  ■ 

j^^QPA  ACETiTis  AMMONiJfi,  vulgo  Spiritus  MindererL,  Wa- 
ter of  Acetate  of  Ammonia.  (Liquor  Ammoniac  Ace* 
tatis,  P//.  Lond, — Aqua  Acetatis  Ammoniac,  Ph.  DtA.) 

'  ^  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  any  quantity.  Pour 
vpon  it  as  much  distilled  acetous  acid,  as  may  be  suflicient 
to  saturate  the  ammonia  exactly.^ 

.  The  acetic  acid  of  the  distilled  vinegar  combines  with 
the  ammonia  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  disengaging  the 
carbonic  acid  with  effervescehce ;  and  the  acetate  of  am- 
monia being  a  very  soluble  salt,  remains  dissolved  in  the 
water.  As  the  distilled  vinegar  is  not  uniform  in  strength^ 
the  precise  proportion  necessary  to  be  added  cannot  be 
assigned,  but  in  general  it  will  be  about  thirty  parts  to 
one.  As  much  must  always  be  added  as  to  produce  neu- 
tralization 'i  and  as  the  liquid  is  sometimes  used  as  an  ex- 
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tend  appUcatioa  in  cases  where  the  acrimony  of.  the  al* 
kali  would  be  hurtfuli  it  is  better  diat  there  shoaU  ht 
eve»  a;  slight  excess  of  .acidU  .  Fromlthe  variaUe  quitiitity 
of  ^cid  ip  the  irinegar,  the' preparatioti  cannot  be  of  «ai» 
form  sMngdi^  andtJ^S'^cannotbeobriaded  bf  oystaffi* 
Btng.the  salt,  tbe  heat  decompoung  k'^which  would  lie 
necessaury  to  erapoditef  die  water.^  Wete  it  of  any  iaipCN> 
tance,  u  unifenni^  of  strength-might  be  obtained  by  orv 
defii^  the  quantity  prepare^  fh>m  .a 'giiren  weight  of  ea«r 
bonate  of  ammonia  to  be  reduced  by  slow  evaporationfiio 
«  certain  measure;  but  this  is  not  necessary^  thesohttion 
hivbg  po  great  activity »  and  being  grren  generally -lift. tUh 
vided  doses.  It  is/cn^loyed  as  a  diaphoretic  in  febrile 
affectionsi  ati  otm6e..of:  it  being  giveil^ji|ad  repeated  twice 
or  thrice  at  interiEals  of  an  hout^  aoditS'operatioQ  pram^ 
ted  by  mild  diluents.  Externally  it  is  used  as  a  disco- 
tSentf  and  likewise  as  an  applicatioit  iti^sbltie  forms  of  iii- 
flammation. 


I  •  ■ 


HrpRO-suLPH&RETUM  amn;oni;b.    HY4ro-Sulphuret  of 
. .  Ammonia.      (Hydro  -3ulphu]retum.  ^  Am(noai»j. .  i^ 
bub.)  .    ,  ' 

-.:-.-  *  f       / '         I  •     J.  •.  .'  .  ♦ 

r 

^'  J*<  Take  of  Water  of  Ammonia,  four' ounces;  .Ett)oie 
it  in  a  chemical  apparatus  to  the  stream  of  gas.wMch/ivvi* 
aea  from  Sulphuret  of  Innit  four  ounces  t  MuHatic  Aei4i 
eight  ounces,  previously  diluted'  with  two  pounds  amir  ft 
^ulf  of  Water.  The  sulphuret  of-  ironibr  this  paiifiOse 
is  conveniently  prepared  from  three  parts  of  Purified  jnen 
Finngs,  and  one  patt  of  Sublimed  Sulphur,  mixed  tl%e- 
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dier»  and  exposed  in  a  covered  crucibk  to  a  moderate 
lieati  until  they  unite.'* 

The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  produced  in  this  prooess 
by  the  muriatic  acid  enabling  the  iron  to  decompose  part 
of  the  water  by  attracting  its  oxygen.  The  hydrogen 
disengaged  combines  with  a  portion  of  tibe  sulphur^  and 
forms  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  this  elastic  fluid  being 
transmitted  through  the  water  of  ammonia  unites  wiA  i^ 
and  forms  a  liquid  of  a  dark  green  colour^  and  a  yerj  £b6* 
tid  odour. 

The  medicinal  applications  of  hydro-sulphuret  of  am- 
monia have  been  already  taken  notice  of.  It  depresses  die 
action  of  the  stomach  and  digesthre  organsj  and  has  beeiki 
used  from  this'  4juality  in  bulinua  and  in  diabete^  in  a 
4o6e  of  from  fiye  to  ten  drops  twice  a  day* 

Aqua  sulphureti  ammomls.    Water  of  Sulphuret  of 
Ammonia.    Ph.  Dub. 

<<  Take  of  recently  Prepared  Lime^  Muriate  of  Ammo- 
nia in  powderi  each  four  ounces  ;  of  Sublimed  SulphuTf 
Warm  Water,  each  two^  ounces.  On  the  lime  in  an 
earthen  vesseli  sprinkle  the  water,  and  cover  the  Tessd 
until  the  lime  fall  to  powder.  This,  when  cold,  mix  by 
trituration  widi  the  sulphur  and  muriate  of  ammoiua» 
•avoiding  the  acrid  vapour  which  arises.  Put  the  mix- 
ture into  a  retort,  and  distil  with  a  strong  heat  suddenly 
rused.  Keep  the  liquor  thus  obtained  in  a  phial  closely 
stopt  widi  a  glass  stopper." 

This  preparation  is  similar  to  one  long  known  to  che- 
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mists  bj  the  name  of  Fuming  Liquor  Of  Boyley  and 
which  BerthoUet  considered  as  a  hydro-sulphuret  of  am- 
monia much  concentrated,  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  to 
which  he  ascribed  its  fuming  property;  As  mutiatic 
acid,  when  added  to  itf  causes  not  only  a  disengagement 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen^. but  likewise. a  precipitation  of 
SttlphuTf  it  is  probably  rather  a  sulphuretted  hydro*sid«' 
phnret.    It  has  not  been  applied  to  any  medicinal  jise. 

Sulphas  aluminjb  e:^siccatuS|  olim  Alumen'  Ustum* 
(Alumen  f^xslccatum,  Ph.  Load. —.  Alvasxn  Ustum* 
Ph.  Dub.)    ,  '  .       . 

<<  Xiet  Alum  be  liquefied  in  an  earthen  or  iron  vesseli 
and  exposed  to  heat^  until  it  cease  to  boil.'^ 

In  this  procesSf  the  alum  loses  merely  its  water  oJF  cry-> 
stalliaation ;  it  is  deprired  of  its  hardness^  and  resofand  in* 
to  a  spongy  mass^  easily  reducible  to  a  fine  powckr  \  and 
iKKh  from  this»  and  from  being  rendered  more  active,  it 
is  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  escharotic,  bo 
which  it  is  applied. 

lilQUOR  ALUMINIS  C0MP09ITUS.      CompOUUd  Scdut^OU  of 

Alum.    Ph.  Lond. 

<«  Take  of  Ahtm»  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  each,,  half  an 
ounce ;  Boiling  Water,  two  pints.  Dissolve  '■.  the  alum 
and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  water  ;  then  strain  through 
paper."    .   . 

This  forms  a  strong  astringent  solution,  which. has 
keen  employed  to  check  haemorrhage  or  profuse  mucous 
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diacharJEpfl;   and  when  consklerably  iliioted^  faa8  been 
used  as  a  coUyiium* 

r 

ft.  •■  '/  i    .       •   .  .     J      '       .  m 

MARIAS  BARYTJE.    Muriate  of  Barjt^.  ,,  , 

<*  Take  cf  Carbonate  of  Barytes,  Muriatic  Acid^  ea€b» 
one  parti  Water,  thvee  parts.  To  the  water  atid  add 
mixed  together,  add  the  carbonate)  imiised  into  email 
pieces.  The  effertescence  being  finiMied,  digest  for  an 
hour,  then  strain,  and  after  due  evaporation  put  the  li- 
quor aside  that  crystals  may  form.  Repeat  the  evaporap 
tion  as  long  as  there  is  any  formation  ot  crystals. 

<<  If  the  carbonate  of  barytes  cannot  be  procured,  the 
muriate  may  be  prepared  from  the  sulphate,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  :         .  . 

V  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Barytes,  two  pounds ;  Wood 
Charcoal  in  powder,  four  ounces.  Cadctne  the  sulphate, 
that  it  may  be  the  more  easily  reduced  to  a  fitie  pOwder^ 
with  which  is  to  be  mixed  the  powder  of  charcoal*  Put 
this  into  a  crucible,  and  having  adapted  a  covers  mrge  it 
with  a  strong  fire  for  six  hours.  The  matter  being  wdl 
triturated,  put  it  into  six  pounds  of  Boiling  Water,  in  a 
closed  glass  or  earthen  vessel,  and  mix  them  oy  agitation, 
preventing,  as  much  as  possible,  the  access  of  the  air* 
Let  the  vessel  stand  in  a  vapour  bath,  until  the-  part  not 
dissolved  has  subsided  ^  then  peur  off  the  liquor.  Pour 
on  the  residuum  four  pounds  of  boiling  water,  which, 
after  agitation  and  subsidence,  add  to  the  former  liquor. 
While  it  is  yet  hot,  or,  if  it  has  cooled,  having  again  heat- 
ed it,  drop  into  it  Muriatic  Acid  as  long  as  effierrvescence 
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IS  tidted.    Then  strain  it,  and  evaporates  that  it  may 
crystallize.*^ 

The  first  of  these  processes  is  the  most  easy  of  ex^u- 
tion^  the  muriatic  acid  combining  with  the  baryteSy  and 
disengaging  the  carbonic  acid  with  effervescence  j  the 
muriate  of  barytes  remaining  dissolved)  and  by  evaporation 
being  obtained  crystallised.  But  the  native  carbonate  of 
ba#yces  bein^  not  an  abundant  mmeral  production,  is  not 
always  to  be  procured :  the  second!  processi  thetefbre,  is 
iiBsert«di4]^  which  the  sii!phafe>  whicti  ts-d  theth  eommon 
fduak^  is  substituted..  In  tbil^  ptbii^^  the  c^bona^eous 
matter  with  which  it  Is,  heated  attrerm-theoitygefl  of  the 
so^tttic  acid ;  the  sulphur  remains  tttfited  witty  the  bary* 
tes.  Thfssulphuret  of  batytes  is  dissolved  byth'e  ^ater,  thd 
fr^fdlhHtt  any  undecompo^ed  siilph^teV  but  in  dissolvmg, 
it'iff'atdle  same  time,  like  other  sulphthret^  wit^  an  aU 
kaline  or  earthy  base,  partially  changed  ;  a  portion  of  its 
sulphur  attracts  oxygen  from  the  watjer,  reproducing  sul- 
phiiric  acid,  with  which  a  little  barytes  unites  and  is  pre- 
Of  itated  i  the  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  water  unites 
^th  anothefr  portion  of  sulphur,  forming  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  whicti  enters  into  combination  with  the  re^ 
maining  sulphuret  of  barytes,  and  prevents  its  farther^de- 
ctMAp0yHiatfi;  When  the  muriatic  aeid  i^  dropt  in,  it 
nmMbtS  with  the  barytes,  disengages  the  sulphuretted 
liyAr^n,  and  pfecipitates  the  sulphur.  The  solution  of 
muriate  of  barytes,  on  evaporation,  affords  the  salt  crystal- 
fized.  This  process,  though  a  little  complicated,  is  per- 
hsips  gteferable  to  any  other,  as^it  must  afibrd  thebarytic 

Vol.  II.  Q 
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salt  free  from  any  metallic  impregnation ;  fcfr»  if' any  me*' 
tallic  matter  be  mixed  with  the  sulphate,  being  reduced 
by  the  charcoali  it  will  not  be  dissolved  in  any  subsequent 
step  of  the  process, 

SoLUTio  MURiATis  BARYTA.  Solution  of  Muriate  of 
Barytes. 

<*  Take  of  Muriate  of  SfaryteSj  one  part. ;  DUtilled 
Water^  three  parts.    Dissolve.*^  n. •    * .  .. 

The  muriate  of  barytes  wa^  inttoduced  by  Dt  Cfawfoid 
as  a  renqiedy  in.scrc^ulous  afi^ctionsj.as  has  bc^en  already 
stated  under  the;, class  of  tonics^  ^o  M^btcb  it' belongs. 
This  saturated  solution  is,  designed  to  ^ffbrda  pnepata- 
tion  of  uniform  strength, — a  cir^um^tancjs  of^iippOiXttfiicef 
as  from  th^  activity  of  the  medicine  it^'^Qfi^fJSequirba  to 
be  regulated  with  some  care.  Five  drops  are  givfim;  twice 
a  dayi  and  gradually  increased  to  twenty  or  nKire.r,  .  .  ;: 

• 

Carbonas  dALCis  PRiEPARATUS,  olim  Creta  Praparata  et 
Cancrorum  Lapillif  vulgo  Oculi  Cancrorum  Praparatu 
Prepared  Carbonate  of  Lime,  formerly  Prepared  Chalk, 
and  Prepared  Crabs  Stones,  commonly  called  Crabs 
Eyes. 

<<  Carbonate  of  Lime,  whether  the  softer  variety)  cocn* 
monly  named  Chalk,  or  the  harder,  called  Crabs  Stones 
and  Crabs  Eyes,  after  being  rubbed  to  powder  in  an  iron 
mortar,  and  levigated  with  a  little  water  on  a  porphyry 
stone,  is  to  be  put  into  a  large  vessel. ,  Water'  is  to  be 
poured  upon  it,  and  after  th^  vessel  has  been  fretjuently 
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agitated^  it  is  to  be  poured  ofF,  loaded  with  the  fine 
powder.  On  the  water  remaining  at  test,  a  subtile  pow- 
der  subsidesi  which  is  to  be  dried.  The  coarse  powder 
which  the  water  could  not  suspend,  is  to  be  again  leviga- 
tedy  and /treated  in  the  same  manner.''  The  same  direc- 
tions nearly  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  chalk,  by. 
the  London  College ;  the  crabs  claws  and  concretions  they 
have  rejected,  retaining  in  place  of  them,  as  purer  than 
the  chalk.  Prepared  Shells,  the  process  for  obtaining 
whith  has  been  already  given  (page  13.)  The  ^directions 
given  ^y  the  Dublin  College  for  the  preparation  of  chalk 
are  also  similar  •,  and  they  have  likewise  admitted  Prepar- 
ed Oyster  Shells,  and  Prepared  Egg  Shells,  (Ovorum 
Testae  Prseparatae,  Ostrearum  Testae  Prasparatx,)  these 
being  prepared  as  chalk. 

Chalk  is  a  native  carbonate  of  lime,  seldom  perfectly 
pure,  but  -containing  often  portions  of  argillaceous  and 
siliceous  earths.  The  crabs  stones  are  concretions  found 
in  the /Stomach  of  the  river  craw- fish,  (Cancer  Astacus). 
TheyjAfe  collected  when  the  animal  is  in  a  putrid  state, . 
are  washed  and  dried.  They  have  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing free  from  any  gritty  particles,  and  form  therefore  a 
smoother  powder.  They  consist  of  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  with  a  pottion  of  gelatin  ;  the  proportion 
of  carbonate  being  about  seventy,  of  phosphate  text  or. 
twelve.  The  shells  are  of  similar  composition ;  but  for 
all  these,  there  is  generally  substituted  in  the  shops 
merely  chalk  prepared  with  more  care,  gnd  having  a  little 
gelatin  diflFused  through  it.    They  are  used  as  antacids. 


I 

I 

PoTio  CA&B0NATI8  CALCI9,  olitn  Patio  Cretacia.  Potion 
of  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

<<  Take  of  Prepared  Carbonate  of  Limei  an  ounce} 
Refined  Sugar,  half  an  ounce ;  Mucilage  of  Gum  Ara-' 
bicy  two  ounces.  Rub  them  together,  and  then  add 
gradually,  Water,  two  pounds  and  a  half;  Spirit  of 
Cinnamon,  two  ounces.  Mi)c  them.'' 
.  This  is  similar  to  the  chalk  mixture  of  the  other  Phar* 
"diacopoeias,  already  noticed,  and  is  merely  a  convenient 
fii^rm  for  exhibiting  carbonate  of  lime. 

Crbta  PfVACiPiTATA*    Precipitated  Chalk.    Fh.  Dub. 

<<  Take  of  Solution  of  Muriate  of  Lim^,  any  quantity* 
Add  to  it,  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  dissolved  in  f Out  tfoidit* 
weight  of  warm  distilled  water,  as  much  as  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  precipitate  the  chalk.  Render  the  precipitate 
pure,  by  allowing  it  to  subside  three  times,  and  washing 
it  each  time  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  Itien 
ootlect  it,  and  dry  it  on  a  chalk  stone  or  bibulous  paper.'* 

In  this  process,  the  muriate  of  lime  is  decomposed  bjr 
double  aifinity,  the  muriatic  acid  being  attracted  by  the 
soda,  and  the  carbonic  acid  combining  with  the  lime.  ,  It 
alfords  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  but  is  scarcely  of  suffi* 
clent  importance  to  be  received  as  an  officinal  preparation* 

Ca]LX.    Lime.    Ph.  Lond. 

<<  Take  of  Limestone,  a  pound.  Bruise  it  into  small 
pieces,  and  calcine  these  in  a  crucible  with  a  very  strong 
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fire  £or  an  hour^  or  until  the  carbonic  acid  is  entirely 
pelledy  so  that  acetic  acid,  when  added,  shall  not  disen* 
gage  any  babbles  of  air.  In  the  same  manner,  lime  may 
be  prepared  from  shells,  after  these  Jiave  been  washed  in 
hot  water,  and  freed  from  their  impurities.'^  , 

There  is  little  advantage  in  the  introduction  of  this 
process ;  lime  prepared  on  the  large  scale,  for  the  nume- 
rous uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  being  sufficiently  pure 
for  any  medicinal  purpose,  especially  as,  when  it  is  inter^o 
nally  administered,  it  must  always  be  given  in  solution  \ 
^nd  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  usually  met  with,  it  im- 
pregnates water  just  as  strongly  as  lime  in  its  purest 
state. 

Aqua  calcis.    Lime  Water.  (Liquor  CalciS)  Ph*  Lmd^ 
—Aqua  Calcis,  Ph,  Dub.) 

<<  Take  of  Lime  recently  prepared,  half  a  pound :  Put 
it  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  sprinkle  upon  it,  four 
ounces  of  water,  keeping  the  vessel  closed  while  the 
lime  becomes  hot,  and  falls  into  powder, ;  then  pour  on 
it  twelve  pounds  of  water,  and  mix  them  by  agitation. 
After  the  lime  has  subsided,  repeat  the  agitation ;  and 
Ao  80  about  ten  times,  keeping  the  vessel  always  shut, 
that  the  free  access  of  the  air  may  be  prevented.  Let 
the  water  be  strained  through  paper,  interposing  between 
the  filter  and  the  funnel  glass  rods,  that  the  water  may 
pass  through  as  quickly  as  possible.  Let  it  be  kept  in 
bottles  well  stopt." 

Liine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  w^ter;  not  niore^han 
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^4^th  being  ^  dissolved,  at  60^.  Tet|  notwithstanding 
this  ^ail  quantity,  the  water  has  a  strong  styptic  taste, 
and  changes  the  vegetable  colours  to  a  green.  The 
Caution  to  exclude  the  air  in  this  process,  arises  from  the 
supposition,  that  the  lime  would  combine  rapidly  with  the^ 
'  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere.  After  the  solution  is 
strained,  it  is  at  least  necessary  that  it  should  be  kept  in 
vessels  well  stopt.  Lime  water  is  the  form  under  which 
lime  is  always  used  internally.  It  is  employed  ^  a  tonict 
«  astringent,  and  antacid  in  dyspepsia,  chronic  diarrhoea, 
and  leucorrhoea^  Its  dose  is  from  one  to  two  pounds 
daify. 

Aqua   calcis   compositA.     Compound    Lime  Water. 
Ph.  Dub. 

*«  Take  of  Guaiac  Wood  in  shavings,  half  a  pound ; 
Liquorice  Root  cut  and  bruised,  an  ounce  ;  Bark  of  Sas- 
.     safras  bruised,  half  an  ounce ;  Coriander  Seeds,  three 
drachms ;  Lime  Water,  six  pints.     Macerate  them  with- 
out heat  for  two  days,  and  strain.'* 

Hie  lime  water  can  derive 'very  little  additional  power 
from  these  ingredients,  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
.have  their  powers  very  imperfectly^ extracted.    The  pre- 
paration is  one,  therefore,  which  can  have  little  activity. 

SoLUTio   MUR^ATis  cALCis.     Solution  of  Muriate  of 
Lime.     (Aqds^  Muriatls  Calcis,  Ph,  Dub.) 

*«  Take  of  Pure  Carbonate  of  Lime  (namely  White 
Marble),  in  smc^ll  pieces,  nine  ounces  5  Muriatic  Acid, 


sixteen  ounces  ;  Water^  eight  ounces.  Mix  the  acid 
with  the  water,  and  add  gradually  the  pieces  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  ^  The  effervescence  being  finished,  digest  for  an 
hour.  Pour voff  the  liquor,  and  reduce  it  by  evaporation 
to  dryness.  Dissolve  the  residuum  in  its  weight  and  a. 
half  of  water,  and  strain." 

The  muriatic  acid  combines  with  the  lime,  and  dis- 
engages the  carbonic  acid.  To  remove  any  superfluous- 
acidy  and  obtain  a  solution  of  uniform  strength,  the  sblid 
salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation,  and  is  then  dissolved  in 
a  fixed  proportion  of  water.  The  solution  of  muriate  of 
lime  has  been  recommended  as  a  tonic,  similar,  and  not 
inferior  to  the  muriate  of  barytes.  The  dose  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  the  dried  salt,  or  thirty  drops 
of  the  solution. 

I 

Carbonas  MAGNESii^,  olim  M^g^esia  Alba.     Carbonate 
of  Magnesia. 

«  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  Carbonate  of  f  otash, 
of  each  equal  weights.  Let  them  be  dissolved  separately 
in  twice  their  weight  of  warm  water,  and  either  strained 
.or  otherwise  freed  from  impurities.  Then  mix  them, 
and  immediately  add  eight  times  their  weight  of  boiling 
water.  Boil  the  liquor  for  a  short  time,  stirring  it,  then 
allow  it  to  remain  at  rest,  until  the  heat  be  diminished  a 
little,  and  strain  it  through  linen,  oia  which  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia  will  remain.  Wash  it  with  pure  water,  un« 
til  it  be  perfectly  tast^ess.'^ 

In  this  process  there  is  a  mutual  decomposition  of  ther 
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saltSf  the  sulphuric  apid  of  the  sulphate  of  magneab 
combiqing  with  the  potash  of  the  carbonate  of  potash^  ami 
the  carbonip  acid  i^iitibg  with  the  magnesia.    The  use  of 
adding  the  belling  watery  and  boiling  the  liquor^  is*  partly 
to  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  potash,  which  is  a  salt  sparing- 
ly  soluble,  and  partly  to  prevent  a  species  of  crystalliza^ 
tion  which  the  parbonate^of  magnesia  would  undergo^ 
rendering  it  gritty,  and  thus  give  it  a  smoothneifs  which 
it  has  not  when  this  precaution  is  not  observed;    Carbo- 
nate of  magnesia,  however,  is  generally  prepared  od  a 
large  scale  frpm  the  ^ttem,  or  liquor  remaining  after  the 
crystallization  of  muriate  of  soda  from  sea* water,  M[bich 
is  principally  a  solution  of  muriate  of  magnesia*   This  is 
decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potash^  or  sometimes  by  aiv 
ammoniacal  carbonate,  and  there  are  some  niceties  of 
manipulation  requisite  to  give  It  the  whiteness,  lightness^ 
and  smoothness,  which  are  valued  as  marks  of  its  good- 
ness.    Hence  it  is  superior  in  these  qualities  to  what  it 
would  be  were  i%  prepared  by  the  s^bove  process  on  'd. 
small  scale. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  properly  prepared,  is  nearly  in- 
sipid I  it  is  extremely  light,  white,  and  smooth  to  the 
touch  ^  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  consists  of  from  45  to 
55  of  magnesi^i,  from  25  to  48  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
from  15  to  SO  of  water.  What  appears  to  be  the  neu- 
tral carbonate,  obtaine4  in  crystals  by  mixing  the  saline 
solutions  without  applying  heat,  consists  of  25  of  magne- 
sia, 50  of  acid,  and  25  of  water.  The  common  prepara- 
tion is  therefore  a  sub-carbonate.     It  is  given  as  an  ant- 
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acid  in  a  dose  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm>  and  usuallf 
produces  at  the  same  time  a  laxative  effect. 

MagnesiAi  olim  Magnesia  Usta.     Magnesia. 

<<  Let  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  be  exposed  in  a  crucible 
to  a  red  heat,  for  two  hours.  Then  preserve  it  in  glass 
phials  well  stopt/*  ^ 

By  the  heat  thus  applied,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  car-^ 
bonate,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  its  water,  are  ex- 
pelled, and  the  pure  magnesia  remains.  It  loses  about 
half  its  weight.  A  smaller  quantity,  therefore,  of  the 
pure  magnesia,  will  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  larger  of 
the  carbonate.  It  is  preferred  to  the  latter,  both  from  \ 
this  circumstance,  and  also,  where,  from  the  abundant*^ 
acidity  on  the  stomach,  flatulence  is  occasioned  by  the 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  when  the  carbonate  k 
employed. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

M£TALLICA. — METALLIC  PREPARATIONS* 

JVlETALS  art  dUtinguidhed  by  their  opacity,  brilUancyt 
and  density.  They  are  fusiUe  and  volatile  at  very  differ- 
ent degrees  of  heat  y  and  at  various  temperatures  they 
combine  with  oxygen,  forming  oxides,  and,  in  two  or  three 
cases,  compounds  possessed  of  acid  properties. 

The  metals  used  in  medicine  are^  Silver,  Quicksilver, 
Copper,  Iron,  Lead,  Tin,  Zinc,  Bismuth,  Antimony,  and 
Arsenic. 

Metals  in  their  pure  state  being  insoluble  in  the  animal 
fluids,  can  scarcely  exert  any  action  on  the  system.  Tin, 
by  a  mechanical  action,  is  supposed  to  have  an  anthelmin- 
tic power :  some  of  the  others,  as  iron,  copper,  and  lead, 
have  been  suppos^ed  to  be  capable  of  being  acted  on  by 
the  gastric  fluids,  so  as  to  produce  certain  effects  ;  but  in 
general  they  must  be  combined  with  other  agents  to  ren- 
der their  action  powerful  and  certain ;  and  it  is  their  pre- 
parations only  that  are  used  in  medicine. 

The  general  changes  which  metals  are  made  to  under- 
go, to  fit  them  for  medicinal  purposes,  are,  combining 
them  with  oxygep,  and  farther,  combining  the  oxides 
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thus  formed  with  acids.  In  general  it  is  true,  that  the 
metal  H  more  active  as  a  medicine,  the  more  highly  it  is 
oxidated,  though  to  this  there  are  some  exceptions ;  and 
its  activity  is  still  farther  increased  by  combination  with 
an  acid.  In  general  also,  where  the  metal  is  combined 
with  an  acid,  it  is  more  certain  in  its  operation  than  vrher^ 
it  is  merely  oxidated,  as  the  activity  of  the  oxide  may  be 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  stomach  with  respect  to 
acidity ;  and,  besides,  uniformity  of  composition  is 
in  general  more  easily  attained  in  the  saline  compound 
than  in  the  oxide  alone,  and  its  state  of  aggregation  has 
usually,  from  its  solubility,  less  influence  on'its  action. 

The  metallic  preparations  form  some  of  our  most  im- 
portant remedies.  They  are  those  most  liable  to  uncer- 
tainty in  their  operation,  from  variations  in  the  processes 
to  which  t]iey  are  subjected :  they  are  at  the  same  timie 
those  which,  from  their  activity,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
least  variable  in  strength.  The  principles,  therefof-Q^ 
which  regulate  tlfeir  combinations,  so  far  as  these  are 
connected  with  their  pharmaceutic  preparation,  are  high- 
ly important ;  and  as  this  suBject  has  not  been  much  il- 
lustrated, and  errors  with  regard  to  it  are  not  unfrequent, 
I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  consider  it  at  some  length, 
before  [Proceeding  to  the  individual  preparations. 

The  simplest  form  of  combination  in  which  metal^  are 
given,  is  combined  Wtth  oxygen,  or  in  the  state  of  oxide« 
In  this  state  they  act  with  more  or  less  power  on  the 
living  system.  Their  oxidation  is  generally  effected  by 
the  action  of  atmospheric  air,  assisted  by  hcnt,  sometiiti^ 
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by  deflagration  with  nitre,  and  sometimed  aba  hf  addiy 
the  acid  being  afterwards  abstracted  by  the  action  of  a 
substance  exerting  an  aflinity  to  it. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  form  of  prepanitian  is 
the  uncertainty  to  which  it  is  liable  in  the  umformity  td 
its  composition.  Every  nnetal,  in  exerting  an  aflSioity  to 
oxygen,  is  capable  of  combining  with  tbat  principle  ifl 
different  proportions;  and  its  power  of  acting  on  the 
living  system  in  common  with  all  its  qualities,  is  much 
influenced  by  the  quantity  with  which  it  is  combined. 

Now,  the  degrees  of  oxidation  of  which  a  metal  is 
susceptible  are  numerous,  and,- there  is  much  reason  to 
believe,  ar6  even  indefinite,  from  the  minimum  to  the 
maximum.  The  reverse  of-  this  opinion  has  indeed  l>een 
maintained,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  metak  are  ca* 
pable  of  undergoing  only  certain  fixed  degrees  of  oxida- 
tion. But  the  opposite  conclusion  appears  to  be  more  just. 
If  we  take,  for  example,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
expose  it  to  heat,  part  of  its  oxygen  is  expelled;  and  this 
is  more  or  less,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  applied : 
in  this  decomposition  there  are  no  fixed  stages  in  the  de« 
composition,  where  oxides  of  a  certain  uniformity  of  com* 
position,  or  with  a  determinate  proportion  of  oxygen^  are 
obtained ;  but  there  is  a  series  perfectly  indefinite,  from 
the  perfect  black  oxide  to  that  which  approaches  nearest 
to  the  metallic  state.  Six  oxides  of  antimony  have  been 
described,  and  there  is  probably  a  greater  number. 

The  only  case  in  which  oxides  of  uniform  and  deter- 
minate composition  can  be  expected  to  be  obtiuned^  are 
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where  they  are  formed  under  circumscances  whichl  ests^ 

blish  a  perfect:  uniformity  in  the  process*    Thus,  if  a 

metal  be  oxidated  by  the  atmospheric  air,  exactly  at  the 

point  at  whi|;h  it  melts,  as  that  point  is  uniform,  or  al« 

ways  the  same,  th^  oxide  will  likewise  be  uniform  ;  and 

for  the' same  reason,  if  an  oxide  is  formed  at  the  vapori* 

fie  point,'  it  will  be  always  of  the  same  composition. 

But  where  such  a  uniformity  of  external  circumstancea 

does  not  exist,  the  degree  of  oxidation  may  be  variable, 

and,  theve  i#  every  reason,  both  from  £sGt8.and  from  the 

laws  of  cbtmi<^  affinity,  to  believe  indeSnitei 

*  This' coiSBideration:  ought  to  establish  a  rule  in  Phar« 

macy,  which  has  uh^uestionably  been  too  much  neglect* 

ed.  2  The  opinion  hairing  been  addpted,  that  the  metala 

are  susceptible  only  of  few  and  determinate  d^reea  of 

o^dation,  the  conclusion  has  been  too  hastily  adc^ed, 

diat  even  with  consideraUe  variations  in  the  process,'  or    ^ 

by  processes  extremely  dissimilar,  the  ultimate  product 

will  be  the  same.    There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 

* 
this  ii  incorrect }  and  hence,  when  a  process  for  the  pre- 

paration  of  any  metallic  oxide  has  once  been  establtshed» 

and  practitioners  have  become  accustomed  to  its  powers 

and  strength,  the  process  ought  not  to  be  varied  or 

changed,  from  the  idea  of  spme  trivial  improvement  $  as 

an  alteration  of  circumstances,  apparently  of  little  impor* 

tance,  may  give  rise  to  a  very  important  change  in  the 

result.   And  it  is  nearly  demonstrable,  that  the  oxides  of 

a  metal  fonne4  by  different  processes,  as,  for  example,  by 
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a  process  conducted'  in  the  humid  way,  or  by  one  with 
the  application  of  heat,  cannot  be  precisdy  the  same. ' 

The  other  form  of  preparation  under  which  metals  are 
administered,  is  that  in  which  the  metallic  oxide  is  com* 
bined  with  an  acid.  Compounds  of  this  kind  are  gene^ 
rally  more  active  than  those  in  which  the  metal  is  merely 
oxidated.  The  acid  perhaps  imparts  an  additional  actiritf^ 
and  the  compcMmd  being  generally  more,  or  less  soluble^ 
while  the  oxides  are  usually  insolublci  the  former  musty 
from  this  icai^i  act  more  powerfully  on  the  etolnacby 
and  be  more  reftdily  received  into  the  circulating  mass* 

These,  combinations  are  generally  formed  by  subject- 
ing the  mletal  to  the  action  of  the.  acid.  The. acid  first 
yisldsito  it  oxygen,  either  directly,  by-pjurting  with  k  pot-' 
tion^of.  what  it!  contains,  or  by  a  resulting,  affinityy  en*- 
abli^g  it  to  attract  oxygen  from  the  water  w&ich  may  be 
present,  or.  from  the  atmospheric  air.  With  the  oxide 
formed  in  either  of  these  modes^  the  acid  then  combines. 

As  a  metal  can  exist  in  different  d^greea.of  oJcidatibn» 
so  it  may  enter  into  combinatbn>with  adids:  with  difite* 
rent  proportions  of  oxygen,  and,  from  this  circumstance^ 
very  important  differ^ces  in  their  medicinal  powers  ire. 
established.  What  preparations  cat|  differ  more  widdy 
than  the  corrosive  muriate,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  as  it 
is  named,  of  mercury,  and  the  mild  muriate  or  calomel  ? 
Yet  the  primary  difference  between  them  is  in  the  degree 
of  oxidation  o£  thp  metal,  the  prpportion  Of  oxygen  being 
le^  in  the  latter  tha^  in  the  former. 

In  general,  when  a  metal  is  acted  on  by  a  weak  acid. 
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cor  one  oiUch  diluted,  it  fonps.  a.  etunpound,  in.  which  it  it 
less  oxidated  than  when  it  has. been  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  more  i  )po  werful  or  concentrated  acid*  Or  if  heat 
has  been  eihplpyed  to  favour  the  mutual  action^  the  m6- 
tal  pasQiefr  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation  than  when  it  hu 
been  .dissohred  ia  the.  cold. 

;  It  even  often  happens,  that  after  a  metal  has  been  ozt- 
dated  and  combined  with  an  acid,,  it  continues  to  attract 
oz]rgen>  either  from  the  a^id,  or  from  the  atmospheric 
air,-r-a  circumstance  requiring. to* be  atienjed.to  in.Pbai^ 
macy^  as  giving  rite  to  alterations. itti metallic  prepare- 
tipns^  «•   .  .••!>.-  •  ■ ' 

It  has  been'Statedi .  that  a  metal  combines  widi  oxygen 
in  general,  n6t  in  determinate  proportions,  bnt>indefimte» 
ly*  The^^Liestion  naturally rocdmi^i  therefore, .'does.' this 
also  happen  mhen.  they  combine  with  lacids,;  or  doithify 
enter  into:auchicombia94fons>onlyIincBriam  determinate 
degrees  of  oxidation  ?  No  question  in  PharAiacy  can'bfc 
m6re  important ;  for,  according  as  one  or  other  <^'dMie 
happens,  either  uniformity  of  composition,  €ti«ittdk/ttii- 
certainty  may^be  expected  to  be^found  in  mcSsiUie  pre^ 
partitions  $  and  if  the  latter  be  the  case,  much -more  :ctten* 
tion  will  be  required,  than  might  be  supposed  necessary, 
in  establishing  a  strict  uniformity  in  the  (mcesses  by 
which  these  preparations  are  formed. 

In  -general,  it  appears,  that  the  acid,  by  the  energy  of 
the  affinity  it  exerts,  has  a  very  powerful  effect  in  renders 
ing  the  degree  of  oxidation  determinate,  and  that  these 
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combinations  arei  there£ore»  usually  established  with 
uniform  proportions*  We  have  an  example  of  this  in 
the  two  muriates  of  mercury.  In  each  of  diest  die 
metal  is  in  a  certain  state  of  oxidation^  and  whatever  pio- 
cxss  be  folio  wed|  no  intermediate  combiiiatiofi'ai{i^eais  to 
be  formed.  At  the  same  timej  it  must  be  admittody  that 
the  degree  of  oxidizement  of  the  metallic  xixidei  in  cdm« 
billing  with  the  metal^^  appears  also  to  be  sometimes  itide* 
finite.  Thus,  in  crystallizing  a  solutidn  of  iron  in  dikite 
sulphuric  acid,  the-  crystals  which  are  fint  formed  ate 
•  «if .  a  pale  green  colour ;  those  formed  by  a  seoopd  or  third 
evaporation  are  deeper,  and  there  remains  a  liquid  in- 
capable  of  crystalliaung.  In  all  these  diere  are  diCeient 
ttates  of  oxidation.  In  like  manner^  in  the  solutioft  of 
mercury  i^  nitric  acid,,  the  acid  may  exist 'in  4^' number- of 
difierebt  degrees  of  oxidation,  accovding  M  ehe  manner 
in  which  the  solution  has  been  performed^"«nd  these  so* 
jiitioas  wiii  give  rise  to  very  different  compounds  in  die 
'decompasidons-  and  new  combinations  10  which  they 
may  be  subjected. 

Anodieff  source  of  uncertainty  in  the  composition,  of 
the  metallic  salts,  is,  that  the  metallic  oxide  can^  combine 
with  various  and  apparently  indefinite  pvoportiohs  of  acid. 
We  can  have  the  compound  with  the  acid  and  metallic 
oxide  combined  in  those  proportions  which  glv0  rise  to 
neutralization,  but  we  can  have  it  also  with  various  de- 
grees of  excess  of  acid,  or  excess  of  base  i  ^d  each  of 
these  will  give  a  preparataon  different  in  power,  and 
liable  to  be  very  differently  affected  by  other  chemica] 
agents. 
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.  ■  This  -h  in  particular  often  displayed  in  pfeparlng.  me- 
tallic compounds  by  the  medium  o£  adds.  From  the 
uncertainty  to  which  tli^e  oxidation  of  metals,  by  th^. ap- 
plication of  heat,  is  liable,  it  has  frequently  beeti  pro- 
posed to  obtain  the  prbduct  in  the  humid  way,  the  metal 
being  dissolved  in  an  ^cid,  and  this  acid  being  abstracted 
afterwards  by  a  substance  exerting  an  affinity  to  it,  and 
the  metal  precipitated  in  its  oxidated  state*  But  in  al- 
nwst  every  case  these  precipitates  are  not  pure  oxides,  as 

4 

they  have  been  supposed  to  be  \  they  retain  a  portion  o£ 
the;  acid  with  which  the  oxide  was  conibined,  and  are 
therefore  sub-salts.  They  are  sometimes  thrown  dowa 
xnef^y  by  water,  and  they  then  retain  a  considerable  pro^ 
portion  of  acid  in  combination  ;  arid  even  when  subject- 
ed to  the  more  powerful  action  of  an  alkali,  the  whole  of 
the  acid  is  not  abstracted,  the  influence  of  quantity  add- 
ing  80  much  to  the  force  ^f  affinity,  that  apportion  of  it  is 
retained  by  the  oxide. 

In  these  precipitations  from  the  decomposition  of  me- 
tallic salts,  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  is  frequent- 
]y  rendered  still  more  complicated,  from  part  of  the  pre- 
cipitating substance  entering  into  the  combination. 

The  influence  of  the  proportions  in  which  a  metallic 
oxide  and  acid  may  combine,  is  shewn  in  another  case,— 
that  where,  by  applying  heat,  the  acid  may  have  its  sol- 
vent power  so  far  aided^  and  be  from  this  cause  so  satur- 
ated- with  -the  oxide,  as  to  be  incapable  of  retaining  the 
whole  of  it  in  solution  when  diluted-  When  water  is 
ftdded,  therefcMrei  to  a  solution  of  this  kind,  a  partial  de- 

VoL.  II.  R 
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compoutioa  ensues ;  part  of  the  metaHtc  oxide  is  pretipi* 
tatedf  retaining  a  portion  of  acid  united  with  it,  formii^ 
a  sub-salty  while  the  other  portion  remains  dissolved  with 
a  slight  excess  of  acid.  Now,  if  such  a  solution  is  to  be 
decomposed  by  adding  a  neutral  sa}t  with  the  acid  of 
which  the  metallic  oxide  is  designed  to  be  combined,  the 
mere  water  ia  which  the  salt  is  dissolred  will  at  the 
same  time  act  on  the  metallic  solution,  and  throw  down 
a  quantity  of  this  precipitate,  which  will  mingle  with  the 
precipitate  formed  by  the  metallic  oxide  and  t^  acid  of 
the  decomposing  salt,  and  will  of  course  modify  its 
powers.  Hence,  a  metallic  solution  is  liable  to  afibrd, 
when  decomposed,  a  very  different  product,  both  froln 
die  different  states  of  oxidation  in  which  it  may  hold  the 
metal  dissolved,  and  the  different  proportions  of  oxide 
with  which  the  acid  hsay  be i combined. 

Metallic  preparations,  it  is  thus  obvious,  are  liable  to 
considerable  uncertainty  of  composition  i  and  this  sug- 
gests the  conclusion,  that  processes  with  regard  to  them, 
once  establidied,  ought  not  to  be  hastily  altered,  even  in 
circumstances  which  may  appear  trivial.  Ic  is  equally 
obvious  how  important  it  is,  that  for  every  active  metal- 
lic preparation,  the  same  process  should  be  adopted  in 
every  country. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  metallic  saline  preparations 
is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  especially  in  dis- 
criminating between  the  different  salts  formed  from  the 
same  acid,  united  with  the  same  metal,  but  existing  in 
different  states  of  oxidation.    This  difference  gives  rise 
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to  rerj  different  medicinal  properties,  or  at  lea&t  very 
different  degrees  of  activity,  and  renders'  it  necessary^ 
therefore,  that  the  names  ought  to  be  so  far  distinct,  that 
the  one  salt  cannot  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  Now,  the 
chemical  nomenclature  is,  witli  regard  to  this  case,  defec- 
tive, and  ft  is  difficult  to  render  it  more  precipe*  The 
system  of  nomenclature  requires  that  the  name  of  each 
compound  salt  should  be  derived  from  the  acid  and  the 
base  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  acid  aflFording.  the 
radical  of  the  generic  name,  the  base  giting  the  specific 
appellation.  But  the  names  of  the  species  of  metallic 
salts  have  been  derived,  not  from  the  metallic  oxide  which 
18  strictly  their  base  or  the  substance  in  direct  combi- 
nation with  the  acid,  but  from  the  metal  itself.  We  thus 
speak  of  sulphate  of  iron,  muriate  of  mercury,  and  others, 
when  the  salt  is  actually  sulphate  of  oxide  of  iron,  muri- 
ate of  oxide  of  mercury,  &c.  Did  the .  metal  exist  al- 
ways  in  <rtie  state  of  oxidation  as  it  is  combined  with  the 
acidy.  thi^  nomenclature  would  give  rise  to  no  incon- 
^irenience.  But  as  it  is  often  in  different  states  of  oxida- 
tion,  the  i^omenclature  is  deficient,  or  something  more  is 
required  to  distinguish  between  the  different  salts  Which, 
from  these  different  states  of  oxidation,  may  be  formed 
from  the  same  metal  and  the  same  acid. 

Ill  the  cases  which  have  been  hitherto  observed,  in  ge- 
neral, fk)t  more  than  two  salts  are  formed  from  diversity 
of  oi^idation  in  the  same  metal  combined  with  the  same 
acid  ;  and  one  method  which  has  been  employed  to  mark 
their  j!^stJncti'6n,  is  to  apply  the  usual  generic  name  to 
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cbe  ealt  formed  from  the  metal  in  the  low  state  of  oxida- 
tion»  and  to  prefix  to  the  same  generic  name  applied  to 
Uie  other  salt»  the  syllable  wy^  as  denoting  the  hi^er  de- 
gree of  oxidation.    Tfaos  we  have  two  muviates  of  mer- 
cury>  one  containing  the  ixfetal  at  a  low»  the  other  at  a 
Ugh  degree  of  oxidaltioiit  and  these,  according  to  tlds 
method,  wotdd  be  distinguished,  the  (me  by  the  nsme  of 
Muriate^  the  other  by  that  of  Oxymuriate  of  Mereury. 
But,  independent  of  the  objection,  that  this  yiolates  the 
principjies  on  which  the  nomenclature  is  conetmcted, 
since  the  one  salt  is  just  as  much  a  muriate  as  tbe  other  s 
the  syllable  wy  is  appropriated,  in  the  language  of  Modem 
Chemistry,  to  a  difierent  purpose,  that  of  denoting  di^ 
compounds  of  an  oxygenated  acid ;  and  Oxymoritte  of 
Mercury,  a  name  now  sanctioned  by  the  London  College,* 
expresses  therefore,  not  a  compound  of  muriatic  actd»  as 
the  salt  actually  is,  to  which  it  has  been  improp^y  ap- 
plied, but  a  compound  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  which  it  is 
not«  Besides,  as  a  medical  nomenclature,  the  merely  pre- 
fixing the  syllable  ox^  to  the  same  term  is  far  from  beiot 
sufficient  to  distinguish  between  salts  totally  different, 
and  which  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  con- 
found.    Another  method  likewise  employed,  is  to  apply 
the  generic  term  to  the  salt  formed  from  the  oxide  at  the 
maximum  of  oxidation,  and  to  prefix  to  the  same  term 
applied  to  the  salt  at  the  minimum,  the  syllable  stfb  s  na- 
ming, for  example,  one  of  the  salts  of  mercury  now  refer- 
Ted  to.  Muriate  of  Mercury,  the  other  Sub-muriate  of 
Mercury.    This  has  been  adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
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lege;,  but  >  is  equally  incorrect*    The  prindples  oa 

which,  the  modem  nomenclature  is  founded,  reijuire  that 

the  epithet  suk  should  be  appropriated  to  the  names  of 

those- ssdts  in  which  ihere  is  a  deficiency  of  acid  or  excess 

of  base  ;  the  base,  however/ still  being  the  same  as  that 

I 

of  the  corresponding  salt,  to  the  name,  of  which  this  epi- 
thet is  not  prefixed.  But  in  the  metallic  salts  to  which 
this  mode  has  been  applied,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  acid, 
and  the  base  is  not  the  same ;  the  salt  to  which  the  epi- 
thet ^nb  is  applied  may  contain  less  acid  th^  the  other^but 
this  isl>ecattse  the  oxide,  which  is  its  base,  requirerlete  for 
its'^saturation  ;  it  is  altogether  a  different  species,  and  by 
the  addition  of  acid,  it  cannot  be  converted  into  the  other» 
which  it  would  be,  were  it,  as  the  name  implies,  a  Sub- 
salt*  This  mode  too  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  the 
odies,  the  merely  prefixing  to  the  name  common  to  both» 
the  epithet  suk,  to  distinguish  one  of  them,,  not  being  suf- 
ficiently distinctive,  where  it  is  of  so  much  importance^ 
that  they  should  be  distinguished.  These  two  methods 
also  are  unfortunately  opposed  to  each  other,  the  usual 
generic  name  being  applied  according  to  the  one  mode  to' 
the  one  salt,  while,  according  to  the  other,  it  is  applied  to 
the  other;  thus  the  term  Muriate  of  Mercury,- will,  in 
the  one,  be  employed  to.  denote  the  salt  with  the  metal  in 
the  highest  state  of  oxidation,  and  in  the  other,  it  will  be 
applied  to  the  salt  precisely  the  reverse,rr-a  circumstance 
which  renders  the  adoption  of  either  method  improper. 

Any  nomenclature  founded  on  the  supposition  of  spe^ 
clfic  degrees  of  oxidation  being  established,  would-be  ^r 
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qually  improper ;  for,  even  supposing  them  fiot  to  be  la- 
definite^  which,  however,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
they  are,  the  propriety  of  the  appellation  in  any  case 
would  depend  on  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  analysis,' and 
the  discovery  of  a  different  degree  of  oxidation  with  re- 
gard to  any  metal  would  require  the  change  of  the  no- 
menclature of  its  salts,  and,  what  is  still  worse^  would 
cause  a  name,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  one,  be 
transferred  to  another. 

The  pnly  mode  that  appears  practicable,  is  to  derive 
the  distinctive  appellations  of  these  salts  from  properties 
in  which  they  differ.  If  two  salts,  formed  from  the  same 
metal  and  the  same  acid,  but  only  in  different  states  of 
oxidation,  differ  in  colour,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  this 
afibrds  a  ground  of  discrimination  in  their  names,  and  it 
is  accordingly  sometimes  had  recourse  to.  Thus,  we 
speak  of  the  green  and  the  brown  sulphate  of  iron.  If 
the  colour  be  the  same  in  each,  which  may  be  the  case, 
then  the  distinction  may  be  drawn  from  any  other  proper- 
ty in  which  they  differ.  Thus  the  two  muriates  of  mer^ 
cury  may  be  distinguished,  the  one  by  the  appellation  of 
Corrosive  Muriate,  the  other  by  that  of  Mild  Muriate. 
This  nomenclature,  while  it  violates  no  principle,  has  the 
advantage,  that  being  founded  on  the  properties  of  the 
substances,  it  is  permanent ;  and  as  applied  to  medicinal 
Substances,  it  has  the  not  less  important  advantage,  that  it 
serves  in  the  more  important  cases  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ence to  which  it  is  most  essential  to  attend.  If  there 
should  be  even  cases  in  which  there  is  no  difference  of 
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properties  sufficiently  important  to  afibrd  a  distinctive 
appeOationi  it  would  be  better  to  have  recourse  to  the 
periphrasis  expressing  the  difference  in  the  state  of  oxida- 
tion to  discriminate  between  them,  than  to  employ  a  no- 
menclaturei  neither  sufficientjy  distinctive  nor  correct- 
Metals  are  sometimes  employed  medicinally,  combined 
with  sulphur  or  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When  the 
sulphur  is  united  with  the  metal  itself,  the  preparation  is 
gexierally  inactive*  When  the  metal  is  oxidated,  and  far* 
ther  combined,  either  with  sulphur  or  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, it  is  more  active ;  but  as  the  degree  of  oxidation 
may  be  varipus,  and  as  the  affinities  exerted  by  sulphur  or 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  not  sufficiently  energetic  to 
render  them  definite,  these  preparations  are  liable  to  be 
v;ariable  in  strength*    Hence  few  of  thena  are  retained^ 
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ARCE1?TUM.-^SILVER. 

NlTR46  AEGBtNTI,  olim  Caustkum  Lifftare.     Nitrate   of. 
Silver*     {ArgentiHiUzSt  Ph.  Lond.) 

^  Take  of  the  Purest  Silver,  extefnded  in  plates  and 
cut,  four  ounces ;  Diluted  Nitrous  Acid,  eight  ounces  ; 
Distilled  Water,  four  ounces.  Dissolve  the  silver  in  a 
phial  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  evaporate  the  solution  to 
dryness.  The  mass  being  put  into  a  large  crucible,  let 
this  be  placed  on  the  fire,  which  riiust  be  at  first  gentle, 
and  gradually  increased  until  the  matter  flow  like  oil.  Then 
pour  i!^  into  iron  pipes,  heated  and  rubbed  with  grease. 
Lastly,  keep  it  in  a  glass  vessel  well  stopt.** 

The  silver  in  this  process  is  oxidated  and  dissolved  by 
the  nitrous  acid.  By  the  subsequent  fusion,  a  considera- 
ble pairt  of  the  acid  is  expelled,  so  that  the  product  is  ra* 
ther  a  sub-nitrate  than  a  nitrate  of  silver.  The  metal 
ought  to  be  pure,  as  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  usually  met 
with  in  commerce  it  has  an  alloy  of  copper,  which  gives 
to  the  preparation  a  green  colour,  and  renders  it  more  de« 
liquescent.  It  is,  as  has  already  been  stated,  a  powerful 
escharotic,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  applied, 
and  confined,  and  of  acting  quickly.  It  is  therefore  the 
one  in  general  use  for  the  common  purposes  for  which 
escharotics  are  employed. 
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A^TIMONIU^, — ANTIMONY. 
Su^PHURETUM  ANTIMONII  PRJEPARATUMj  oUm  Atttim^^ 

nium  'Praparatum.  Prepared  Sulphuret  of  Antimofijrt 
formerly  Prepared  Antimony.  (Sulpburetum  Anti- 
monii  Praeparatumj  Ph.  Dub,)  . 

«  Let  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  be  prepared  m  the  same 
manner  as  Carbonate  of  Lime.'*  - 

This  preparation  is  merely  lerigation,  and  when  the 
sulphuret  of  antimony  is  lerigated,  it  has  been  supposed 
to  act  with  mote  certainty  than  when  given  in  a  coarser 
powder.  It  is  stilly  however^  very  inactive.  As  a  reitoe* 
dy  in  chronic  rheismatismi  it  has  been  given  ih  a  dose  of 
five  or  ten  grains  daily. 

OXIDUM    ANTIMONII    CUM    SULPHURE    VITRUFIC^TUMy 

dim  Viirum  Antimoniu  Vitrified  Sulphuretted  Oxide 
of  Antimony. 

*<  Strew  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  rubbed  to  a  coarse 
powder  like  sand,  on  a  shallow  unglazed  earthen  vessel, 
and  apply  to  it  a  gentle  fire,  that  the  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony may  be  slowly  heated ;  at  the  same  time  stirring  - 
constantly  the  powder,  that  it  may  not  run  into  lumps. 
White  vapours,  smelling  of  sulphur,  will  arise  from  it. 
When  these,  while  the  same  degree  of  heat  is  kept  up, 
cease,  increase  the  heat  a  little,  that  vapours  Inay  again* 
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exhale  i  and  proceed  in  this  manner,  until  the  powder^ 
raised  at  length  to  a  red  heat,  exhales  no  more  vapours. 
This  powder  being  put  into  a  crucible,  is  to  be  melted 
with  a  strong  fire,  until  it  assume  the  appearance  of  fused 
glass ;  then  pour  it  upon  a  heated  brass  plate."  When 
solid,  it  has  completely  the  vitreous  appearance,  is  trans- 
parent in  thin  plates,  and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 

In  the  first  stage  of  this  process,  the  greater  part  ol  the 
sulphur  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  dissipated,  and 
the  antimony  is  imperfectly  oxidated.  la  the  second^ 
the  heat  applied  being  more  intense,  the  sulphur  b  more 
completely  expelled,  the  antimony  is  more  highly  oxi- 
dated, and  the  oxide  is  vitrified.  According  to  Thenard's 
analysis,  this  oxide  contams  16  of  oxygen  in  100  parts* 
Proust  has  farther  shewn,  that  it  retains  a  portion  of  sul- 
phur combined  with  it,  or,  as  he  states  it,  a  portion  of 
the  metallic  sulphuret,  (about  one  part  in  nine  of  the 
preparation),  and  lastly,  Vauquelin  found,  that  it  always 
contains  siliceous  earth,  which  is  discoverable  by  the  ge- 
latinous residuum  obtained  oii  evaporation  of  any  saline 
compound  formed  from  this  oxide.  The  quantity  appears 
to  be  about  9  or  10  parts  in  100 ;  it  is  derived  from  the 
earthy  matter  of  the  crucible,  and  probably  promotes  the 
vitrification  of  the  oxide.  This  preparation  is  extremely 
harsh,  and  at  the  same  time  uncertain  in  its  operation^ 
and  is  hence  not  used  but  in  preparing  some  of  the  other 
antimonials. 
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OXIPUM    ANTIMOmi   VITRIFICATIJM    CUM    C^RA^   plim 

«  ■  •  *  -  '       *   *  # 

Vitrum  ^mimmii  Ceratum,     Vitrified  Oxide,  of  Anti« 
fxu>ny>  with  Wax. 

"  *  M  Take  of  Yellow  Wax,  ope  part  j  Vitrified  Oxid^of 
Antimony  with  sulphur,  eight  parts.  To  the  wax,  melt* 
ed  in  an  iron  vessel,  add  the  oxide  rubbed'to:powder9 
and  roast  them  with  a  gentle  fire,  for  a  quarter  of  aii 
bout,  St irring  constantly  with  a  spathula;  then  powr^out 
the  matter,  which;  when  it  is  cold,  rqb  to  powder/'  ■■'.■' 
.-'  It  is  prdbaUe,  that  during  tVis  process,  the  oxide- of 
antimony- losea  part  of  its  oxygen,  from  the  carbonaceous 
matter  ofthe  wax  attracting  it,  as  it  diminishes  in  weight ; 
and  it  is  probable -also,  that  its  state  df  vitrification  is 
changed*  It  becomes  much  nulder  in  operation,  l^oogh 
once  highly  recotnmended  in  dysentery,  it  may  be  Te^ 
garded  as  an  obsolete  remedy.  The  dose  in  which  ftwai 
gtv^^  was  from  five  to  fifteen  grains,  and  its  principal 
operation  was  that'. of  a  cathartic,'  from  which  probably 
any  benefit  received  from  it  was  derived.    ' 

OXIOUM  AMTIMONII  CUM  PHOSPHATE  CALCIS,   olim  PuU 

vis  Antimonialisi    Oxide  of  Antimony  w^th  Phosphate 
of  Lime.     (Pulvis  Antimooialis,  Ph.  Land.  Dub. } 

**  Take  of  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  rubbed  to  a  coarfli 
powder.  Hartshorn  Shavings,  of  each  equal  parts.  Mix 
and  throw  them  into  a  wide  iron  pot,  red  hot,  and  stir 
them  constantly  until  they  are  burnt  into  a  matter  of  a 
grey  colour,  which  remove  from  the  fire,  rub  to  powder, 
and  put  into  a  coated  crucible.    I«\ite  to  this  crucible 
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another  inverted,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  small  hole  19 
drilled ;  apply  the  fire,  which  is  to  be  gradualfy  raised  to 
a  white  heat,  and  kept  at  this  increased  beat  for  two 
hours.  Lastly,  triturate  the  matter,  wh&n  cold,  into  m 
very  fine  powder."  The  process  giren  in  the  DuUia 
Pharmacopoeia  is  the  same,  except  that  the  hartahom  h 
ordered  to  be  previously  boiled  to  extract  from  it  the  ge- 
latin,'—-a  circumstance  of  little  importance,  as  this  gelatia 
ia  decomposed  by  the  heat.  The  London  Ccdlege  have 
unfortunately  changed  the  strength  of  the  prepamtiont 
two  parts  of  shavings  of  horn  being  employed  to  one  of 
sulphuret  of  antimony.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this 
are,  that  the  preparation  is  brought  nearer  to  the  sittength 
of  Jame/s  powder,  for  which  this  is  deseed  as  a  substi«i 
tttte>.aDd.  that  it  is  .ceofleff^  mote  manageablfe  in  its  ad- 
minialratioD.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  appears  to  be 
founded  on  a  mistake,  as  with  the  enlarged  proportion  of 
antimony,  a  preparation  different  in  the  proportiona  of  its 
constijiuent  parts  from  those  of  the  James's  powder,  as 
analyzed  by  Pearson,  must  be  obtained.  And  though  it 
were  just,  it  was  of  more  importance  to  preserve  an  ac- 
tive preparation,  now  officinal,  of  the  same  strength  in  all 
the  Pharmacopoeias,  than  to  assimilate  it  to  the  strength 
of  an  empirical  remedy.  With  regard  to  the  other,  the 
powder  appears  to  be  just  as  manageable  of  the  one 
strength  as  of  the  other. 

This  process  has  been  introduced  into  the  Pharma- 
copoeias, as  affording  a  preparation  similar  to  the  cele- 
brated empirical  remedy,  Jameses  Powder.  Nothing  more 
was  known  with  regard  to  this,  than  that  it  was  an  anti- 
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i^oniaif  until  it^  analysis^ was  underttWn  by  Dr  Peanon. 
He  found  the  genuine  powder  oh  Jamef  to  consist  of  48 
parts  of  |>hosphateof  lime^  and  57t>f  an  oiMe  of  anti« 
inony«  pait  of  which  was  vitrified ;  isad  by  the  above  for- 
aiiila»  be  was  able  to  prepare  a  powder  similar  to  it  in 
qualities  .ted  chemical  composition.  The  theory  of  the 
process  ia. sufficiently  obvious.  During  the  first  ttage» 
the  animal  matter  of  the.  bones  is  deooQiposed  and  burnt 
out  I  the  sulphur  of  the~sulphuret  of  antiflMay  is  expeHed^ 
and  the  metal  is  imperfectly  oxidated* «  In  the  second 
stage  lDf  tfat;  pffocessi  the  metal  is  moce  completely  oxi* 
dated}  the;  oxide  is  partially  vitrified,  und  is  perhaps 
brought  into  combination  with :  the  phosphate  of  liaie» 
which  is  the  residuum  of  the  boiies.  Tbis  latter  suppo* 
sidoQ  remains,  however,  uncertain.  That  poftion  at 
least  of  the  oxide  wiiioh  is  vitrified  cannot  be  oombined 
with  d^  phosphate  -,  the  other  -perhaps  may  be  in  this 
state  of  combination,  as  Dr  Beaxaon  Supposed*  (hough 
Ghenevix,  from  his  experiments  on  the  powder,  supposed 
them  rather  to  be.merdy  intimately  mixed.  He  fiound 
too,  that  in  the  prepararion  obtained  l^  Pearsoi^s  pro* 
ceas,  more  of  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  vitrified -than  in 
the  genuine  James's  powder,  the  proportion  in  the  one 
beii^  not  less  than  44  in  100  of  the  oxide,  in. the  other 
only  28.  ^ 

Mr  Chenevix  has  likewise  propose  a  method  of  ob- 
tunii^  this  prepararion  in  the  fanmid  way.  It  consists  in 
taking- equal  weights  of  the  white  powder  precipitated 
bj  wateti^from  muriate  of  antimony,  andof  pure  phoq;»hate 
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of  limei  obtained  by  dissolving  calcined  bone  in*  muriatic 
acidy  and  precipitating  the  phosphate  by  iimmonia  $  dis- 
solving  these  in  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  may  be  neCM* 
sary,  with  the  assistance  of  a  moderate  Keati.and  pouring 
this  solution  into  ammonia  diluted  with  distilled  water. 
The  ammonia  combines  with  the  muriatic  acid,  and  die 
oxide  of  antimony  and  phosphate  of  lime  are  thrown 
down  intimately  mixed.  This  preparation  may  be  mote 
uniform  in  composition  than  that  obtained  by  heatf  as,  in 
the  latter,  variations  are  liable  to  be  introduced  from  the 
difierent  degrees  of  oxidation  of  which  ^aiitUMMiy  is  sua* 
ceptible,  from  the  vitrification,  and  from  the  volatility  of 
the  antimonial  oxide;  but  it  cannot  be  the  same  ccmi* 
pound  as  the  other;  it  is  indeed  merely  a  mixture  of 
sub-muriate  of  antimony  and  phosphate  of  lime.  It  Has 
appeared,  from  some  trials  made  of  it,  to  be  milder  in  its 
operation  than  the  other  preparation  ;  but  it  would  re- 
quire much  more  extensive  experience,  to  determine  if  it 
has  the  same  medicinal  effects. 

The  medical  history  of  these  preparations  has  been  aU 
ready  delivered.  James's  powder  ha^  been  celebrated  as  a 
remedy  in  febrile  affections.  It  acts  as  a  general  evacuant, 
occasioning  sweat,  purging,  and  frequently  vomiting ; 
and,  by  this  general  action,  appears  sometimes  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  fever,  if  given  at  its  commencement,  or 
to  produce  a  more  favourable  crisis.  Its  dose  is. 'five  or 
six  grains,  repeated  every  six  hours,  till  its  effects  ikre  ob- 
tained. It  has  been  affirmed,  that  the  prepaiiitipii  obtain- 
ed by  the  process  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  is  not.  so  cer- 
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tain  nor  so  powerful  in  its  operation  as  the  powder  of 
Jamesy  eight  grains  of  the  former  being  not  Unore  than 
equal  to  six.  of  the  latter.  The  difference,  if  it  exist, 
may  be  owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  process,  by 
which  a  difference  of  oxygenation^  or  of  vitrification  of 
the  oxide  may  be  occasioned ;  iand,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  it  does  appear  that  the  proportion  of  oxide  vitri- 
fied is  not  the  same  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  It  r^ 
mains  to  be  determined,  howifar  the  preparation  from 
thfe  proportions,  as  given  now  by  the  London  College, 
differs  from  the  others. 

SuLPHURETUM  ANTiMONii  PRj|ctPiTATUM.  Precipita- 
ted Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  (Antimonii  Sulpbure- 
turn  Prsecipitatum,  Ph.  JLti/ri/.— Sulphur  Antimoniatum 
Fuscum,  PA.  Dub,) 

<<  Take  of  Water  of  Potash,  four  pounds;  Water, 
three  pounds;  Prepared  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  two 
pounds.  Boil  them  in  a  covered  iron  pot,  on  a  gentle 
fire,  for  three  hours,  stirring  frequently  with  an  iron  spat- 
thula,  and  adding  water  as  it  may  be  necessary.  Strain 
the  hot  liquor  through  a  double  linen  clbth,  and  to  this 
strained  liquor  add  as  much  diluted  sulphuric  acid  as  may 
be  necessary  to  precipitate  the  sulphuret,  which  is  to  he 
carefully  washed  with  warm  water."  The  process  as 
given  by  the  London  College  is  the  same.  In  the  Dub- 
lin Pharmacopoeia,  it  differs  a  little,  sub-carbonate  of  po- 
tash and  sulphuret  of  antimony  being  melted  together 
in  a  crucible,  and  the  mass,  when  cold,  being  boiled  with 
water ;  the  liquor  when  clear  bein^  poured  off^  and  the 
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precipitate  thrown  down  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid.    The 
product,  howeveri  will  be  the  same. 

From  the  analysis  of  this  compound  by  Thenaiti»  it 
appears  to  be  composed  of  68.3  of  the  orangift-coloored 
oxide  of  antitnooyi  (which  consists  of  18  of  oxygeiif  and 
82  of  antimony),  17.8  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen^  and  11 
or  12  of  sulphur.  The  theory  of  its  formation  is  some- 
what intricate.  In  boilbg  the  suljAuret  of  antimony 
with  the*  potash,  a'  sulphuret  of  potash  is  formed,,  and 
this  decomposing  part  of  the  water,  a.  sulphuretted  by- 
dro-sulphuret  of  potash  is  also  produced  ;  the  antinMMiy 
appears  to  be  at  the  same  time  oxidated,  probably-by 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  acting  as  a  weak  add.  This 
oxide  is  retained^  solution  by  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  potash.  When  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  it 
unites  with  the  potash ;  a  little  of  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  disengaged  with  efFervescence,  and  the  antimonial 
oxide,  combined  with  the  remaining  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen and  with  the  sulphur,  is  precipitated.  The  com- 
pound, therefore,  is  a  sulphuretted  hydro*suIphuret  of 
oxide  of  antimony.  The  name  given  to  it  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeias does  not  at  all  express  its  real  nature. 

When  the  liquor  obtained  by  boilmg  the  solution  of 
potash  on  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  strained,  and  al^. 
lowed  to  cooI|  it  deposites  a  red- coloured  powder,  which 
has  been  known  by  the  name  of  Kermes  Mineral^  and  has 
been  much  used  on  the  Continent.  From  the  analysis  of 
it  by  Thenard,  it  appears  to  be  a  compound  of-  brown 
oxide  of  antimony  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen^  with  a 
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small  l^iofuiif  ^utpMrr  theptopoitkms  \mpg  7S^9i6iiidi^ 
cfmAttiOUfi  00  o£  sulphtnrected  hydrogftiii  iiiid  *  bfif^* 
pbiri  -^  ladt)  fM  lliMiffrd^ftttppoMGy  bdng  Adci4Hllttl& 
TNiaiacMjtIoitf  i^ttributw  thn  4(ff)nf«neii  betwMii  Am6  two 
prtpafftiioni  to  the  otie  ^j/eii/l^^  containiiig  sitipliur 
combined  with  the  oxide  of  antimony  and  sulpbttiitted 
hydrogen ;  the  other  not.  Thenard  ascribes  it  rather  to 
a  diBferetote  of  oxygenation,  the  oxide  in  the  il^n»f/b^&^ 
Ie«i  hlgky  oxidated  than  in  the  other ;  but  as  both  <iah  be 
obtained  from  the  same  solttttod,  either  as  Mr^  ktiow  it 
merely <  to  cool,  or  as  ve  sldd  sulphurie  acid,  which  dbti« 
not  change  die  state  ofoxidation,  this  is  not  probable^  wh3e 
the  difiWence  in  the  proportioa  of  su^ur  mttsti;  frani 
tho  nature  of  the  p#oo66d>  rQeBeisariljr  exiitj'for  in  the 
0Dt'cas9y  th0  oxide  can  be  tronibined  only  with  thbaei^wM 
tiM6  of  *«iitphiuf  and  sviljAiiirectedihyditigeb  which  ft  caf| 
attract,  while  in  the  othei^,  thfi  Mtlphttf'^p^tdipiiated'bf 
the  addition:  of  ifae  add  imiut  .be  alkprJdAedJ^'  ^^Q^w^ine 
prtturM&on,'  the  Kermes  Mfai^taly^may  U  distingofa^^eait 
tivittglv  niMr  ptorfec%<iu>4Jdtttyi  by  the  qaime  Hydir0^J9hii» 
phiirkulnOsddi  Afitimoiiitllubrttfn;  die'Othef^rf  that^of 
Hyiiro-Stil{dQir^m  pxidi  Amimonii  Lttttfiuti;^  Q^he 
40ai|tta^4£iboth  prodvctSfiftlmt  a  giWn  weight  of  M^ 
jdiiirM'Of'antlmony^i  rtiaybe  consid^^irably  incr#as^  Hj 
aA^g a fOftkwof  suijdiuri  and incMasingche ^vain^tif 
«f  ^dilkalii^he  prbponiotf  of  sulphuiE^  in  the  native  ^idpim^ 
rM'tiM^  being  saflSdefit  to^r^der  the  whole  of  ttie  mew 
tilPiblttfaMy  ^nd  a^ ^miryv  thereforcf^^ vit hout  tl^is'  addi^ 
tlM;4ttm4itifig  otidtssoit^I  '  - '  ^^* - 
VoLt  n.  S 
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::TlM8e':t>reparatioii8  agree  neariy  tn  their  iarrfu:inal 
^{wJitie^  which  are  simile  to  tbo^e  of  the.  other  anttmo- 
Hiab. .  They/  have  been  tt«ed  principally  as  disqpborecics 
and  sudoiifics,  b¥t  aie  always  uncertain  in  their  apefaftion. 
The  dose  of  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  anttnumy^  aa  it 
ta  namedi  is  five  ot  rnxgcdkiB* 

_    ..    -  .      ^  ■   •  ■ 

0;CIDUM    IHTIMOMU    CUM    SULPHURE   PER  jaTfUlTEM 

POTASSJB9  olim  Crocus  lAntimoniu     Oxide  of  Antinio- 
ny  with  Sulphuti  by  Nitrate  of  Potash. 

<<  Take  of  Sttlphuret  of  Andmony,  Nitrate,  of.  Potash, 
of  each  die  same  weight.  Triturate  them  separately,  and, 
having  irnxed  them  well  togetbei;  throw  them  into  a 
crucible  redhot.  The  deflagration  heiiig  otert  separate 
the  reddish,  matter  from  the  white  crusty  and.rub  it,  to  a 
powder»  which  is  to  be  frequently  washed,  with  warm 
wit^,  until. it  renunn  insipid.''  .-.. 

During  the  deflagration,  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate 
of  potash  is  decomposed,  and  Its  oxygen  is  attracted, 
partly  by  the  sulphur,  and  panlgi  by  the  antimony.  .  The 
sulphurous  acid,  which  is  the. -principal  product. of  .the 
oxygenation  of ;  the  sulphur,  it  in  part  dissipated,  and  in 
part  combined  with  the  potash ;  and  with  a  little  sulphu- 
ric acid  likewise  produced,  forma  the  white  crust  which 
is  directed  to  be  removed.  By  the  union  of  another  pot- 
rion  of  the  oxygen  with  the  antimony,  a  brown  or  reddish 
oxide  is  formed.  It  appears  also  that  part  of  the  9iUph)u* 
ret  of  antimony  escapes  decomposition  or  o:^geiiSit«oiai, 
and  remains  combined  with  the,  oxide,*  19  tbiti  proportion 
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t>lvbbvit  two  parts  to  eight ;  or  radier»  pecbaps^idieoiiije 
retains  a  little  sulphur  combined  with  iu-  •  The  pr^a^ 
tion^  ihereforet  is  an  imperfect  loxide  o£  andmoiquwith 
sulphur  or  sulphuret  of  antiniony.  It  is  of .  a  1>rick  tA 
cblonr:  what  is  to  be  found  in  the'shops  is.geQefa{Lf  of 

a.  grey  colour,  and  is  usually  prepared  very  impropedyy 

• 

with  a  diminished  proportion  of  nitre4 .  !  ,=   .:::::  "i 

As  an  antimonialy  this  preparation  is  so  uneeiftain.to 
its  operation,  that  it  is  never  prescribed  \  it  is  used  in 
makiogmEne  of  the  other  preparattona^  of.  this  metaK  '. 


1       !? 


'j-  '■  .,      10 


MORiAs  ANTiMONii.    Muriate  of  Antimony. 

.  ^Take  of  Oxide  of  Antimony  with  Sulphur  by  Ni>» 
trate  of  Potash)  Sulphuric  Acid,  of  each' one'  pound'; 
Dried  Muriate  of  Soda,  two  pounds.  Pour  the  sulphu- 
ric  acid  into  a  retort,  adding  gradually  the  muriat^  6f  i6^ 
da  and  the  oxide  of  antimony,  pr^cfbify  tnfixed. '  Then 
diitil.from  warm  sand.  Expose  tlie'dis^led  mfttierfor 
sdmedays  to  the  air,  that  it  may  deliquesce^  tl^en  po«r^ 
die  Uqilidpart  from  the  impurities.''    .      -'''>.::.. 

In  dtts  mbde  of  forming  muriate  of  ^intlmony,  the  mtv- 
xiate  of  s6da  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  add  i:o!mbio^ 
ingwith  the  soda i  the  muriatic'actd  disengaged,unitcs  With 
thcoxide  of  antimony,  and  the  compound  is  vOlattUjSed;  It 
18  at  first  of  a  soft  xonsistence,, and  cannot  be  dissolved  by 
pouring  Water  upon  it,  the  mass  of  water  acting  on  if^ 
by  its  quantity,  and  decomposing  it,  separating  a  sub«> 
muriate.  But^  when  left  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly 
imhibess  S|8  much  water  as  is  sufficient  for  its  solution 
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ir&iiiiitiid^MNttpoeldxx^  Yind  dien  forms  a  dense^  hksLirj 
Ikpad  of  m'^rovn  cohmt.  Bj  the  aiMkbii  of  wster  to 
thisi  die  tiliift  iecompositida  «  producedt  and  aiib»nuip 
tiate  precipitated. 

*  "Pkii  priEipwation  is  Unfit  for  internal  use ;  exttraiUy 
it  Irae  9Din«tiiiiee  been  used  as  a  caustic.  Decomposed 
by  potash,  it  affords  an  oxide  wluch  has  been  used  ia 

preparing  tke  tartrate  of  antimony. 

■I    .  . 

Mwiato  of  Antimony  has  not  directly  a  place  in  die 
London  or  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia ;  but  a  process  is  giren 
fbr  preparing  it,  With  the  view  of  obtaimng.  firdm  it 
another  ^imcmid  preparatiotii— probaUy  a  sub-rasuriate, 
thou^  denominated  an  o]ddew 


Antimonii  oxtdum.  Ph.  Lond.— (Oxydum 
Nitro-Muriaticttm,  Ph.  Dub.) 

<<  Take  bf  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  m  powder,  two 
dunces  ;  Muriatic  Acid,  eleven  fluidounces  (  Nitric 
Acid,  one  fluidounce.  To  the  acids  mixed  together- in  4 
glass  vessel,  add  gradually  the  Antinsony,  and  digest  them 
with  a  boiling  heat  for  an  hour  %  ^en  strain  the  liquor, 
and  pour  it  into  a  gallon  of  water,<  in  which  two  ounces 
of  Sttb-Carbonate  of  Potash  have  been  previously  dissol* 
ved*  Wash  the  prteipitated  powdet«,  by  poariiig  Wat^t 
fipe<|uently  upon  it,  until  no  acid  remain>  then  dry  it  on 
bibulous  paper."  This  is  the  process  given  in  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia.  In  the  Dublin,  only  a  dnichm  of 
nitrous  acid  is  employed,  and  the  liquor  6btail^ed  by  di- 
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ibrpiro  4ai«m»  by  ^tng  no  itr  ?  g^Uoi^  of  w?iupr»  vit^q^ 

.  Ii$vri4ti<;  9ic44  actf  teiy  feebly  on  aotimony^  no|  beii^g 
€8(paii}e4q|  i(i^a)mii<iics^t^g  t;o  U  oxy^e^  4^Uyr  ^  tibf^ 
^fuityito  tbM.priwipIfl.not  b^ipg  si^pjei^tLy  9tt9t^  ^ 
^  b^  lifekr  W^P  wbefi  ai4ed  by:  tbe  rewitiiw  a,)6toity  of 
4he  9p4»  t<3^  4ecpi9po8e ;  wanner.  %  ^^^..^^t^  fff  XUtfrif} 
a(^  tbf  ox^9tkm  and  spliitiw  a^  vnoi?  j^$|f)|]|  effeiirf e4| 

mdqt^Off^lming  with.tb^  wimtic  »9i4.  j,y^8irtpboif 
<^  ^  &i]y||>hv9P^  ^ffw  little  d^Ulg^  :.!!)[&  ^«tl^ 
MqilOlt.lb^refQ4ie»  is  a  m^rii^^Qfaptunoiijy  a«4tbii&i§  ^pv 
imi^4if  ^  pnpe  ^  n^  m^pl^:  and  ^099$  ^^g^ofi^q^ 
9^p4  ol  pro<;uring  ki^M^,  la ijbf  fubscq^^iM;  ^yg^  oC  tbi^ 

]ifQ^e99>  it  If  decoi9po«ed  l^j^^a4dku>p;i,acC(0v4io^ 
ike  qtif  for0iula»  c^  a  weak  i^utipHij^l  &pb«4;aibcmi|b^  of 
p^i^l,  jiM^rdkig  to  ^be  fHh^fc  by  Ibo  ?ddi^n,o£  ^M^tfi^ 
Tbfi  piFf^pkat^  thrown  4(emrf^j^^^  f^Wl^.<^f  ^^uo^ 

ky  iral^  t^aed  i^kbo  i«gai[4<i4'aff  %.o^c(^  b^^  it  wai  iqiig 

ago  8bew»  by  iU>i|f  Qe  |xi  blBt  a  ^i4H«»»Wtf  t.lb^,  ^fMW»by 
its  affinity  to  the  acid,  abstr^p?^  ^  gmt^  po^fl,o^it$ 

ImI.^  oi»4^  fti}l»  in  ooi^ii^ily  tc>fh|^  ti^^wl^  umdly 

t^fflm^  tJm^fi  4e<:o«ipo«^VOiiH  lelafp^!g  a:f(^;^^  tbo 
add  ooinUne4-  K  tl^  aab^muiiaiteyt.  alter  baiqg  pra^ 
tsitedi  is  thoroughly  washed  with  water,  and  then  digested 
with|a  solution  of  potash  or  sub-carbohate  of  pptasb,  a  con* 
siderable  portion  of  this  acid  is  abstracted,  though  pro- 
bably not  the  whole  of  it  j  for  the  influence  of  quantity 


> 
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• .  » 


bti  lili^'^iffinhy  exerted  by  the  oxide  to  the  add  is  alwayi 
Ei^^t^ing  more  powerful  as  the  abstraction'proc^edst  aiid 


will  cause  a  part  of  the  acid  to  be  retained.  In  the  'i 
tKbd  of  applying  the  sub-carbonate  of  potash  directed  by 
the  I^ndon  College,  though  designed  probably  tb'ab- 
Stract  the  aicid  more  effectually  froin  the  oxide)  it  U^iio 
advantage  fnthis  respect^  though  it  may  increaB6«  Kttle 
the  quantity  of  )priecipitate.  By  the  agency  of  tiie^%rater 
of^thesblutioh  the  muriate  is  decomposed,  and  the  sob- 
inuriate  thrown  dbwh,  the. liquor  abot^  ret^nihg  fhe  ex- 
cess of  muriatic  acid  :  This  excess  of  acid  the  alludl  will  j 
be  spent  in  neutralizingi  and  #ill  probaUy'be  ei^  in- 
sufficient for  this ;  it  will  thus  be  preretited  from -acting 
on  the  precipitatei  so  as  to  abstract  any  of  the  acid  it  con- 
tsuns,  at  least,  unless  it  frere  employed  in  much  larger 
quantity  than  is  ordered  by  the  College.  The  method  of 
applying  with  effect'  the  quantity  they  use,  would  be  to 
precipitate  the  muriate  with  water,  remore  the  addulous 
liquor  abore,  wash  the  precipitate,  and  then  submit  it  to 
the  agency  of  the  sub-carbbnatie,  by  digesting  them  with 
a  small  portion  of  water.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
add  might  dien  be  abstracted. 

This  preparation  is  not  designed  for  internal  adminis- 
tration, but  merely  for  the  preparation  of  other  antimo- 
nials,  and  especially  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  po- 
tash. / 


• 
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.S^3A°^°*?y^fe^ff!3f  ^^'^^  Tartar.    CA^tiip9Biun> 

•Tsu[tarizatttm>  J%tt  ^^c^*«— Tartanim  Antimpmatmi^ 

,.  Wfi*Em«ticum,  PA^Z)2/6.)  , 

.  ^^.'Takls  of  Oxide-  of  Antimony  Vith  Sulphnt  by  Nitrate 
of  Sotash,  three  parts  i  Super-Tartrate  of  Fotaaii,  four 
parts ; .  Distilled  Watery  thirty-two  parts.  ^£<MI  them  m 
a^iigiass.Tessel  for  a  qiisfarter  of  an  hour.  Strain'  t]uPO«|^ 
pttpBt^  ,aad  put.  aside  the  strained  liquor  that  cifstsdtf  Qiiiy 
famu^f:  :This  is  thelpsacess  in  the  Edinbur^h-Phatitiaco-^ 
pdm»  That  which  has  now  a  fdace  in  4he'  Loudon  and* 
Dublin. Fhaiinaoopdeias  is  diierenty  primppiHy  in  tiie 
antimonial  otide  that  is  emjAoyed.  It  is  .thus  givkl  *iti^ 
tber  fprminr. :  ^  ^<,  Take  of  Oxid^ioff  AhtioKmy/?  (shef !^^ 
oq[ntdte;&dnr%he  miniate  desolbed  in  the  |n^Ndi»g  {iro* 
c€ss)>  f^t^a  ounces)  Super^tanratei of  Fotash  ii^i>ow^' 
der^-three  oiftices  ;  Distilled  Wkter^  ^hteen^  fluideMfnects;' 
TQ;didLWuter  boiling  i^.a.];bs^  Tessel  thrpwviagiadisaUy^ 
tfaeaqtintony  andsuper-^tartrateof  polash  mixed  together,^' 
and  boil  £ov  half  an  hour ;  then  strain  the  liquor  through 
papeiv  and  boil  it  down  with  a  gentle  heat  in  a  glass'  ires^ 
sel>  sa  that  while  it  cools  sbwly^  crystals  shall  fom/f': 
The-  process  is  the  same  in  the  Dublin  Phana&acopociia^ 
except  that  only  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  super-tartrate 
of  potash  are  used. 

The  excess  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  supei;-tartrate  of  po* 
tash  is  capable  of  combining  with  a  number  of  the  nie-« 
ttUic  oxides^  apd  of  forming  ternary  compounds*    With 


oxide  of  antimony,  when  not  too  highly  oxidated^  it 
jSLtkltek  ^ith  ftEicilityi  fonini%  a  combination  ot  dii^  Undf 
irhidi  cbii&titutes  the  present  ^r^aration.  As  tbe  tar- 
taric ^i3d  18  saturated^  partly  by  pctasbi  and  partly'  by 
oxide  of  antimony^  it  is  not  a  pure  tartrate  of  antiakmyt 
lll^  a^  tnKtrate  of  antimony  and.  potaahy  and  this  name 
(iv^  to  it Ja  all  the  Pharmacopoeiaa  ia  cheihicallyincofw 
fCict» .  fUQl4  ^  flo  without  any  necessity  or  advantage.  '  Ac-r 
Clirdia^  to  the  analysis  of  it  by  Tbenard,  it  oonmtt  of 
$C  pai!ta  q£  oxide  of  antimony,  54  oLtartaric  actd^  16;«f 
potash^  atu}  8  of  water.  It  is  liable,  however,  to  vny 
Cmsideiably  in  the  proportions,  of  its  constitndnt  prmd* 
fk9  atcptding  to  the  process  by  whicb  it  faaa  beta  fdPl» 
pared^  *■■ 

/Xhese  procesaea  hare  beeoix^y  various,- this  .bang,  the 
most  important  of  all  the  antiinonials^  and  having  there- 
fore much  engaged  the  attention  of  chemists.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  their  researches  has.been  to  obtain  an  oxide, 
not  too  expensive  in  its  preparation,  and  which  shall  com* 
l^oe  with  facility  with  the  tartaric  acid.  The  oxide  preci- 
pitated by  potash  from  muriate  of  antimony  was  recom- 
mended  by  Bergman,  and  employed  in  the  process  given 
in  the  preceding  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  FharmacopoQia, 
but  was  Uable  to  the  former  objection,  being  obtained 
by  a  process  somewhat  difficult,  and  therefore  expendve, 
and  hence,  though  ordered  by  the  College,  not  being  em- 
ployed by  the  apothecary.  They  have,  therefore,  substi- 
tuted the  brown  oxide  prepared  by  deflagration  of  sul- 
phuret  of  antinomy  with  nitre*    This  answers  sufficient- 
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If  Wfi^^^hMihmwjfeoiffetif  pttptredw  :  As  inet 
niiAit  8bopt|r'ik^l%  '}i<mever»  itaofstali^  ^flt  far  thfai 
fiBposc:^  asi  tinim  tiot  being*  pfipared  with  the^tt^  pvd^ 
pordpn '<if  ntaite  of  potaib^^it  ia  not  wBt^ildf'iB^ 
4ate4.o}  llMCLfitrifiml  ieadde  ii^  perhaps^  th^  iBMt  tTflMf 
ctprioiiitto  ;:;tt^  ottmot:^  in  9Biiiilpt<^et  «tite<^fti0^' 
ptratkm  ;<:  bung  piepaMd  oto  n  hnrg^MlIti  4t  is  Mt^^kpeli;^ 
8tve>  and  UistapiaUe  of  suflEki^nllfltomiMiilgilitflatt^ 
.aci4  *  It  w^aixsbrdingly  tecbtiittiett^A  }ij  XW  BlAb^  -  mtf 
pfinoipalblij^Mtoli  H,  that  is  ecaicaiasa)^M  tiPiUid«« 
oosiaarf^  ishidi  abconpaaldsithtif  toxlde^^afldttibA^ 
odkhMnMi^iv  siBth  the  lartafie'aold^  and^  w4ietl  tili^fiqiiiNr 
ig^t«attd«^biy^|[iri^ofa»  g^ldAims  toihi 

sisMe^*a«d  pversnts  thft  0iif9taili|iili<m,  ^This,  heweveri 
fcarcelfibrtnfra  just  ob^aotiol^fcr  itiis  aI#ay^piK)perlfli 
tte  ckystalliastion  of  this  salt  ^not'to-' carry  the  evapoAb* 
tid^i^f  ite  isoiution^  t«^  ht.  ^'^Tlat^'ipwm^  ol-crjrMsdllnhi 
libn  Ibelf 'Mippears  tia:piodi|ce  i  di^tsioli  in'tlb  prineiplet 
ofilte 4ComUtiation> thsocffttals  whiek  form fil^fe ^ontahl- 
ing  more  oxide  of  antimebfkhfbi 'those  produced 'by  a 
£anhtri«vapiiiiatiaii9  and  there  remisittiiig  ^t  I^gth  an  nn« 
C|r]rsibaUizaU4  liquid^,  in  wUch  thcte  isppears  to  b^  m'W^ 
<;9ss  'Of  pot^h. combined:  with  the  acid  and  a-  portion  of 
oaidi.  <  -Am  the  silezr  therefove,'  does  not  impede  the  first 
crystalllsiatioD,  and  as  any  furtfliet  crystaltizaHOii  bttght 
not  to'be  at^iliDiptedy  its  presence  can  scarcely  be  regara«' 
ed  as  injuriOttSi  and  the  vitrified  oxide  is  still  periiaps  the 
best  Ot>  the  whole  that  can  be  employed.  The  oxide  or  sub-* 
fliunate  introduced  by  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges  is 


* 
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essentiaUy  ^e  saiki!e:^h  that  rjeoomitteiMkd  hfr  iBc^llgflmi; 
^IH.  ^Uig  obtained  ;b]i  $r:«Uic)i  fsma  |>i^eastti^  not  Itafafe 
t9^  the^  /9^iiicf  pbje«titm.  b  f jq^ears^  ioO|>  Ao  ]b^  move  tidfjkf 
dM^lf^'by  the  tarlavtic  jici4  than^atiy  otbes*.  ^The.pri»- 
cg»^'i4Mbl  that,Q$u)Ij^  ^ttgg^idted  Iwtlkregafli' to.it is» 
vb4|tl|eri  beiing .  aD«i|brinittriate»  <hr  mwiatic  \  acM;  cife^ 
]9m>'  ^:  eonstkufitit l>C  thef  »a}t  that  .orjrapmissest  and  shh 
4i^i:i^%  po>iir^a*..?;]^^b::pp^ble  thatil  ma(f#raiid  itia 
e^VtUjL^PQHiWe  tbajtitibi^  $ffuU  quamitqtoiit  wbkbis  ^vai^ 
aant:ffi9qr  .remiajiPii^mbialitioki  wi&.^:jpolaali«;iift  Att 
{e8i^tujilrli4i|or>  Kth0lsittetbetii(&icaa^^etsi<Sant)!feiibjtt^ 
^jp^oa  t9i  Ui^  ttse^ ' :;  Another,  sourofr'  pf  ^dnreridty'itf  -tlia 
a^«agthjpf  this  pre^ai^im  Jb^viag;jP^rjbapd\aj^;griiMD 
^tt^p^.  than-  th^-pju^cf  employedi  is  t]ip.^i|teoljtf^srlHob 
tlfe^ol^t^QEi  is  j9Y4pi^nkt'ed:|to  caibe  b^tx>  cry8tallbMj;.lte 
farther  ,^e  .evaporatipn^ia  carried;  more  pf  the  !f»tad[^  eft* 
tes^Tig  intp.the  comppsiti^Pf  the  city^tals,.- and  the  crys^ 
^^,:obt;aiped;:by  a  second  crystalltzation^  when  this  ia 
practisedf  being;  from  this  cause,  too,  of  a  dtfiBrent  com* 
positipQ  from  those  of  the  first.  .  :  ;  *^\,  .  ^ 
.  Tartrate  of  antimony.: and  potash  cry^allises ' inramaU 
tnedral  pyramids,  which  are  efflorescent.  Its  solubility 
has  been  variously  stated,  and  appears  to  vary  according 
to  the  quantity  of  antimonial  oxide  contained  in  it,  .from 
proper  preparation.  On  an  average^,  it  is  soluble  in 
fifteen  parts  of  water  at  60^.  According  to  Tit  Saunders^ 
one  ounce  of  water  at  60^  dissolves  fifty-two  graina  of 
t]be  fully  saturated  salt  \  while  of  that  generally  met  with» 


it  ^MQl^M  K6mnt&iTry^9«rii^  t<y  thirtyifife.  This  afibrda 
ereii  a.moBe  of  jud^iig  of  the  '$trengdi  of  this  pkepara- 
tioiu  '  It- 18. vefy  susceptible  of  deconpoaltion^  sofivKt 
11^  it  4m  otAj  hovfi  dbilis^eartliBy  acidsy  att^ianuaiF* 
ber  of  neutral  laltd^  hst '-even  from  .yegetable  infiisioiia 
aftdt^dvcoctibof^tiie  vegetable  matter  attracting  apparent 
If  pzit'Ol^  AietiXfgeti  x)f  the  oxide,«-«-decohipesidons.the 
occuhpeiiocf>pf'>vrhlch  >requires.to;be  guarded  against  ia 
extempormeous '  prescription.  U  kept  dkfidltfed  rin : wafter^ 
it  is  also  decomposedi  from  the  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion of  fce'tiirtttifc  add.  '  -^^a:  T:<^  :i)U.ia 
This  pi^paration  is  undoubtedly  sttp^cfr  to  tfi^^tner 
Stfitiipimialdj:  is  tht  ^certaintyibf  lits  bpttation^  at'l^sras 
aii'^miMcir  and^  from  its  solubili^i^it^tnortt/maiD^i^eaHtf 
^yb  regind'  to  dose.  *  Its  medacinaliiappdicatSons  hai^e 
been  already  noticed.  It  is  given  as  ab  emetic. in  a. dose 
of'^om  one  tothcee  grains,  dissolved.'ut'vater );  add>  in 
€maU^ doses, 'as'a^  expectorant  and  diaphoretic.^ 

- ,  "f^i/iiie  of  l^arltiite  ,..  ,  ;  ,  - 

f *  ^akcf  of  Tartrite  of  Anfimonyi  twentyf^tmr  gnuns  s 
"VThite  Wite,  one  pound.  Mix,  so  diat  the  tartrite  of 
;U2tmiony  may  be  dissolved.** 

^timonial  Wine,  as  it  was  named,  was  formerly  pre* 
pared  by  macerating  white  wine  on  the  vitrified  oxide  of 
antimony  in  powder,  the  tartaric  acid  of  the  wine  dissol- 
ving a  portion  of  the  oxide,  so  that  the  wine  acquired 
^lle  powers  of  an  ahtimonial  preparation.    It  w:st8  liabley 


£84[  jmXffMUTJON^  QF  lO^f  IMQITT^ 


•f  apd  m  thrwiod  not'iheiiiig  wj^diytiiu''  The  pimfiit 
prcpatatioo  WIS  ^dicrefoce  8iib8tH«t(Ml  fpf  k.:  It  mafbe 
dbubtod^  howevei^  vfaiBther  it  is  prcqiod^  laftciML  .The 
tal6»  dBaiotved  ip^winc^  can  tiukfid  ,hfi/pxiBiOfved  longn 
witlio^k  dimim{»iitbm  Aaa^h^  di^  iMift; 

boti  c^en  of^  lon^  lMqiihg»  part.of >  ^  «itiiMni«l  indie 
i»depoeitecL  It  is  gireaas  aiLeineiic  thtBifediar^Me 
9UtiK9ynszilbigtmx!e^  in  a  much  anudlei  dosew 

Ll(JUOR   ANTIMONII    TARTARIZAT1U  .  ,SQj}l|tip»  'pi  Tj»* 

.'■^  JRike  of  13»ft9ii2ed  lAf tioMxqr^  ft'sorfiple  si  Boilnig 
IKstt^sdWatefy-fmrclbiidQiincesi  Winct  six  QuiibmocM* 
I)isft>lire  tl^' ibai^arifaed-  j^^  in'ihe  bailing  dtstJIM 
watery  ^then  add  the  wine.*^ 

'This  prepanttieii  iaof  the  same  strength  as -die  pie- 
ceding  one  belbpging  to  the  Edinburgh' PhanoacopOMSf 
two  grains  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash  being 
contained  In  an  ouhce.  The  dihitioiir  of  the  wine  renders 
it  a  little  more  economical^  but  it  is  tMilimprobalile'may 
^afe  tb&  disadvantage  of  admitting  inoie' r^sdiljf^  of  -the 
spof^anecms  decomposition  of  the  metallic  9»k. 


•v 
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titoesi  iA  itsHndilutM  state«  as  a  stimulant  and  letchaiotic 


•ir 


SoLUTio  suLPHATi$  cypRi  coMPosiTAi  ol'im  Aqua  S^ti^ 
ca.    Compound  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper. 

-•^^ake  of  ^Sulphate  of  Copper,  Suljitate' of  Aitimifi6, 
of  eadi  three  '6\xnt€s  i  Water, '  t^o  pounds ;  Sulphihric 
Add/t)l]ft  bunc6  and  a  half.  Boil  the  sulphatiei'ih  ^ater» 
that  diey  may  be  dissolved ;  then  to  the  liquor  Seined 
through ipap^rv  add  the  acid/' . 

.  Tidslisincrfly  a  combination  of  .powerful  astrmgexrts. 
Ithas^beonapjiUed  topicaUf  to  check  haemorrhage,  atid« 
laigelf  dSuted.  with.  vater»  aft.a  wash  in  purulent  opbtkd^ 


mia.  ...\r  •...-■..:  '.  ^  .  •  '  ■    .  '•:;  * 


I    ■•■■-♦  •■>f-'-    ■  t> 


..I.-.  »  .       .  •    it    .    ,   * .  •  >  ■  •     •      ■ 

Fj&URi  LiMATy&i ,  ?y RiFic ATA,    Purif  ed  Filings  of  Iron« 

/ 

',i!f  ^,  A  mire,  being  placed  over  the  filings,  let  a  magnet  be 
afxjdiedt  that  the.^filings  may  be  draws  through  thi^jsiete 
upwards.''  .  5lh:: 

The  iron,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  is  attracted 
liy\!die  magnet,  is  by  this  operatibn  obtained  ncfarly  ptt're^ 
tlfe^erposition  of  the  sieve  in  a^great  measure  prevent- 
ing particles  of  othet' metals',  or  impurities  which  are  ge- 
xMraUy  mixed  with  the  iionp^tings  ^ot  from  thcfe  work- 
shops, friin^  being  entangled  in  the  cluster  which  adheres 
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todie magnsu  The proccsBf  though tM iWniyt iatifkl« 
ed  to  in  the  shops,  is  a  very  necessary  one^  whenr  iron  b 
to  be  medicinally  employed  in  this  fonn»  or  where  it  is  to 
serve  for  other  prepstrations  of  thb  metal.     ' 

QXIDUM  PERRX  MIGItUH-PURIFICATUtf,  olufl Ferri  Squ^ 

met  Purificata. '  Purified  Black  Oxide  of  {ron^  focmeily 
Purified  Scales  of  Iron,    (Oxydum  Fen^^  NignuDf  Ph 

^  .  •■  ......  .',  '.l- 

*<  Let  the  scales  of  black  oxide  of  iron^^n^bicb  are 
found  at  the  anvils  of  the  workmen,,  be  ^purified-  by  the 
application  of  the  magnet ;  for  the  magnet,  attracts  only 
the  more  thin  and  pure  scales,  leaving  dMe  "itiuch  are 
larger  and  less  pure."  The  Dublin  College  direct  that 
the  purified  scales  shall  be  farther  reduced  to  a  fine  pow« 
der  by  levigation,  in  the  same  manner  as  chalk. 

The  scales  of  iron  are  the  small  fragments  struck  off 
from  the  metal  when  it  is  heated  redhot.  Passing  through 
the  atmosphere,  at  this  temperature,  they  are  oxidated, 
but  so  imperfectly,  as  to  retain  theii^  fnagtietid  Quality,  and 
therefore  to  admit  of  this  mode  of  purificatioa  by'die 
magnet.  They  are  used  only  in  making  some  of  the  otber 
chalybeate  preparations. 

*  .  .  .  I 

Carbonas  ferri  PRiEPARATUs,  olim  Rubigo  Ferri ,  Pr^pfff^ 
rata.  Prepared  Carbonate  of  Iron, '  formerly  Prepared 
Rust  of  Iron.     (Ferri  Rubigo,  PJi^  Dub.)         ,.,    . 

<<  Purified  filings  of  Iron  are  to  be  Frequently  moisten- 
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ed  wtth'WUMr  t31  tbey  fall  into  vntf  wfakfa  is  to  he  rob- 
bed to  a  fiiie  powder.'*  . 

DttAng  esposuffe  to  ait  and  inmstiiief  iron  i^  oxidated, 
and  this  oride  is  ioand  to  be  combihed  with  carbonic 
acid,  absorbed  probably  fmm  the  atmosphens.  As  achalj- 
-beate  it  ia  rather  more  actire  dian  the  pure  metal,  abd 
more  nuld  than  the  other  saline  combinations  of  iron.  Its 
dose  is  from  10  to  90  grains*  In  a  large  dose  it  is  liable 
to  occasion  uneasiness  at  the  stomach. 


Ca&bonas  FERRi  FBiEciPiTATus.  Precipitated  (J^arbonate 
of  Iron*    (Ferri  Carbonas^  Ph.  Lond.  Dtf^.} 

^  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron^  four  omicee  (  Carbonate 
of  Soda,  fire  ounces ;  Water,  ten  pounds.  Dissolre  the 
sulphate  of  iron  in  the  water ;  then  add  die  carbonate  of 
eoda,  previously  dissolved  in  as  much  water  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary, and  mix  them  well  together.  Let  the  carbonate 
of  Iron,  which  is  precqritated,  be  washed  with  warm  wa- 
ter, and  afterwards  dried,'' 

On  mixing  the  solutions  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  sul- 
phate of  iron,  the  soda  attracts  the  sulphuric  acid^  the 
tratbonic  acid  combiiies  with  the  oxide  of  iron ;  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  remains  in  solution ;  the  carbonate  of  iron 
is  precipitated.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  with  re- 
gard to  tins,  and  all  the  saline  comlnnations  of  iron,  that 
the  metal  enters  into  them  in  difierent  states  of  oxtdadon, 
and  thus  produces  very  diflerent  salts.  There  is  one 
oxide,  the  black,  nearly  at  the  minimum^  containing,  ac- 
cording to  Lavoisier's  estimate,  27  of  oxygen  in  100, 
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which  forms  one  order  of  salts ;  there  is  anothery.thered 
oxide,  at  the  maximunii  which,  according!  to  Pioosty  (Con- 
tains, 0.48,  which  is  the  base  of  ano^r  seises  of  saline 
componnds,  and  between  these,  are  probably  also,  inter- 
mediate combinations.  In  the  present  procesSf  die  sul- 
phate of  iron.which  is  employed  containing  the  metal  in 
the  low  state* (of  oxidation,  it  is  this  oxide  which  combines 
with  the  carbonic  acid  ;  but  the  compound  attracts  very 
rapidly  oxygen  from  the -atmospheric  air,  so  as  to  pass  to 
a  higher  state  of  oxidation,  and  the  precipitate  of  carbon- 

•        '       ■  .      . 

ate  of  iron,  in  washing  and  drying,  changes,  its  colour, 
from  this  cause,  from  a  dark  green  to  a  reddish  brown. 
It  differs  ultimately,  therefore,  in  little  from  the  rust  of 
iron,  excqit  that  it  may  be  somewhat  purer. 

Carbonate  of  iron,  containing  the  metal  at  a  low  state 
of  oxidation,  is  a  mild  and  not  inactive  preparation^  pre- 
fierable  to  the  carbonate  or  rust,  in  which  the  iroa  is  in  a 
higher  state  of  oxidation,  as  sitting  easier  on  the  stomlch. 
The  formula  of  Griffith,  which  has  been  highly  celebra- 
ted as  a  chalybeate,  it  has  already  been  remarked,  is  a  pre- 
paration of  this  kind  i  and  as  introduced  into  the  London 
Pharmacopceia,  under  the  name  of  Mistura  Ferri  Compo- 
sita,  has  been  already  considered,  (page  34.)  It  is  as  an  ex- 
temporaneous preparation  (in  which  only  it  is  obtained  at 
the  low  state  of  oxidation)  that  it  ought  to  be  used  ;  and  it 
has  probably  little  advantage  over  the  common  rust  of 
iron  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  obtained  by  the  present 
process. 
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Sulphas  FERRi,  olifn  Vitriolum  Viride.  .  Sulphate  of  Iron,,^ 
(Ferri  Sulphas^  Ph.  Lmd.  Dui.)    .  .   , 

*f  Take  of  Purifkd  Filings  of  Irony: six  ounces';  SaK 
phuric  Aci^y  eight  ounces ;  Water^  tiiro  pounds  and  zi 
half.     Mix  them ;  and  the  effervescence  being  over,  di- 
gest for  a  short  time  in  a  sand-bath ;  then  strain  therli- 
«  quor  dirough  paper,  and,  after  due  ev^porationi  put  it 
aside  that  crystals  may  form."    .  r] 

Iron  decomposes  water  very  slowly  at  a  low  tempera* 
ture,  but  when  aided  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  the 
decomposition  goes  on  rapidly.  The  effect  in  this  case 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  concurrent  affinities  of  theifon*  to 
oxygen,  of  the  acid  or  rather  the  base  of  the  acid  to  asy«« 
gen,  and  of  the  acid  to  iron.  These  cooperating  prevail 
over  the  single  affinity  of  the  oxygen  td  the  hydrogen 
of  the  water :  the  water  therefore  is  deoonposed ;  its  oxy# 
gen,  the  iron,  and  the  acid  unite,  apd  the  hydrogen  is  dit^ 
engaged  in  the  elastic  form.  The  iron-  mthis  combina« 
tion  is  at  a  low  state  of  oxidation,  the  minimum  nearly  | 
and  the  salt  which  it  forms  is  the  Green  Sulphate  of 
Iron,  so  named,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ked  Sulphate, 
in  which  the  metal  is  more  highly  oxidated.  This  green 
sulphate  is  prepared  for  the  various  purposes  to  which  it 
is  applied  in  the  arts,  on  a  large  scale,  by  exposing  the 
native  sulphuret  of  iron  to  air  and  moisture ;  but,  by  the 
present  process,  it  is  obtained  in  a  purer  state,  and  fitter 
therefore  for  medicinal  use.  Its  crystals  are  of  a  light 
green  coloui^;  the  residual  liquor,  by  a  second  etaporationi 
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afibrds  crystals  of  a  darker  green,  in  which  the  metal  ap- 
pears to  exist  more  highly  oxidated.  In  the  sliops  there 
is  often  substituted  for  this  salt  the  common  green  vitriol, 
purified  by  a  second  crystallization,  a  little  acid  having 
been  added  to  the  solution,  tc^  dissolve  any  exceas  of 
oxide. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  one  of  the  most  active  preparations 
of  the  metal.  Its  medium  dose  is  from  three  to  fire 
grains. 

Sulphas  fbsri  exsiccatus.    Dried  Sulphate  of  Iron. 
(Sulfas  Ferri  Exsiccatum,  Ph.  Dub.) 

^<  lUce  of  Sulphate  of  Irwi,  any  quantity.  Heal  It  iu 
an  unglazed  earthen  vessel,  on  a  gentle  fircy  until  it  be- 
^me  white  and  perfectly  dry." 

This  is  merely  the  sulphate  of  iron  freed  from  its  water 
of  crystallization  by  the  application  of  heat.  It  is  not 
medicinally  employed,  but  has  a  place  in  the  Fhannaco* 
poeia  from  brii^  used  in  one  or  two  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations. 

PxiDUM  FERRI  fiuBRUM.     Red  Oxide  of  Iron.    (Oil- 
dum  Ferri  Rubrum,  Ph.  Dub.) 

<*  Let  dried  Sulphate  of  Iron  be  exposed  to  a  violent 
heat,  until  it  is  converted  into  a  red  coloured  matter." 

By  an  intense  heat,  sulphate  of  iron  is  decomposed; 
its  acid  is  partly  expelled,  and  in  part  suffers  decomposi- 
tion, being  evolved  in  the  state  of  sulphurous  acid ;  the 
metal  at  the  same  time  becomes  more  highly  oxidated. 
The  red  oxide  is  the  residuum.  To  free  it  more  completely 
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'  from  iHi^r  adhering  uid,  the  Dublin  College  ordct  tt  to 
'  be  washed  with  water.  It  is  scarcely  medicinally  em- 
'  ployed)  but  is  used  in  tome  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

\  TiNCTUBA  UDRiATiB  EERRi.     Tincture  of  Muriate  of 
iron.     (Tinct.  Muriatis  Ferri,  P/i.  Loud.  Out.) 
"  Take  of  the  Purified  Black  Oxide  of  Iron,  in  powder, 
I  three  ounces;  Muriatic  Acid,  about  ten  ounces,  or  as 
[  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  powder.     Di- 
gest with  a  gentle  heat,  and,  when  the  powder  is  dissol- 
ved, add  as  much  alfcobol  as  that  there  shall  be  of  the 
whole  liquor  two  pounds  and  a  half."     The  process,  as 
|-  given  by  the  I^ndon  and  Dublin  Colleges,  difiers  in  the 
pnist  or  carbonate   of   iron   being    employed,    and  in 
the  proportions  being   somewhat   diBerent.     The   fol- 
lowing is  the  formula   in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia : 
'■      ■'  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Iron,  half  a  pound  i  Muriatic 
^Li&cid,  a  pint  i  Rectified  Spirit,  three  pints.     On  the  car- 
^plnnate  of  iron,  in  a  glass  vessel,  pour  the  muriatic  acid, 
^and  agitate  them  occasionally  for  the  space  of  three  days. 
Put  the  liquor  aside,  that  the  impuriiies  may  subside, 
I     and  having  poured  it  off,  add  the  spirit."     In  the  Dublin 
^^Fharmacopbcia,  three  pounds  of  muriatic  acid  are  poured 
^Pftn  half  a  pound  of  rust  of  iron ;   after  digestion,  the  )i> 
liquor  is  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  pound,  and  three 
pints  of  rectified  spirit  are  added  to  it,   It  must  therefore 
be  stronger  than  the  other. 

Iron,  in  combining  with  acids,  it  has  already  beenTe> 
(parked,  unites  with  them  in  different  degrees  of  oxida- 
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tion;  and  wb/sn.  at  the  two  ^x^refmes^  ot  iihe  if^fiimum 
and  fnapeimvm$.{QttAB  with  the  ^ame  acid-.yefy  d^fl^^rent 
aalts. « Thii  is  well  dUpl^yed  in  its  combiqati^i^.ivrith  o&o- 
riatic  add.  When  metallic  iron  is  dissolved  in  the  acid^ 
the  solution  is  of  a  pale  greeh  coiouTj  and  affotds  crystab 
of  a  similair  cdlour  on  eyapbration.  *  This  salt  is  fotuble 
^Sr  water^:b^t  i$  insoluble  in  alkohQl.  When  the:red|oside 
or  the  carbonate  is  dissolved  in  the  acidf  ^  AOlkatVmis 
cf.a  yellow  colour;  it  is  not  cryst41izable^»4|.iit  by.eva- 
jl^NmCioa  is  reduced  to*  a  deliquescent .  m94S  fMh  .aploUe 
iDi  watery  and  ib  abuiidantly  solidlekisalkobph  Qf :fipQrse» 
it  mu8t.be  thi^^alt  whith  forms  the.  basis  ^.tliei:|iaotitce 
formed  by  the  :.preseflt  process. .  In,  the  pn)c«6^  •  mk  p^ 
formed  according  to  the  formula  of  the,£d«nbijir^Fh9r« 
macopceia>  theA^k  oxide  wjiioh  is  employ^,  (xyjajiiiifs 
with:the.  muriitic  acid^  and  during,  the  solution ;ac<|i^s 
mare  Myg^n^  principally  fromi  a.  partial  decomposition  of 
<the  wslter^  Mrhich  is  promoted  by  rthg.heat  aj^Ijed^  The 
iliuiiate5ofijio»»'in  which  this  more  perfect  oidde  bean- 
tainbdf^  ii-  soluble  in  the  alkohol»  diluted,  as  it  U  by  .the 
.wtytej'.^ofi.the;  ac!id^  yet:even'with  thi^j  :th«  ntetad.is 
adifaetly  suffitieiitlyiteidaf^d  .to  forgi  tIu^'<S|lt^nwhith  is 
entirely •aolabte  isn  .alkohpL  ^  Tbe^^  ^inauxe, jTw^^d. .  ia^.of  a 
pale  green:  ooloMdur;' and  i{  even  someti|ne$i!b9|f>et|ii»  that 
on  adding  ^  aUcohoL  to  ^he  isplution  of  itrooy  la^^gri^at  ;part 
of  the  aaltis  precipitated  in  crystalline  grain8»-.<9ut  in  a 
short:  time^  from  exposure  to  the  air>  ojsiygen  i$«>^jb6orbedt 
the  cololnr  deepens  to  a  yellow,  and;ji^  pir^c^ij^t^^jg  dis- 
solved.   In  the  process 'given  in  the;<i^Ii^;iJP;hannaco* 


\ 
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pOBiaSy  the  metal  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  acid 
in  a  highefr  state  of  oxidation ;  and  the  cbmpound  is  at 
once  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  alkohol.  tt  may  there- 
fore be  stipposed  to  be  preferable,  as  there  is  some  risk 
of  the  other  not  being  pfofierly  prepared,  from  the  tincture 
being  perhaps  poured  off  from  the  precipitate,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  remain  over  it  until  it  is  dissolfed.  It 
appears,  howeter,  that  the  metal  may  betooliighly  oxi- 
dated t9  remain  in  combination  with  the  acid,  this  tine** 
ture  always  depositing  a  sediment  of  oxide  when  long 
bepti  and  this  is  more  liable  to  happen  when  tbe^mrtal  is 
eten  at  the  first  in  a  highly  oxidated  state;7  :  ".< 
i  This  tincture  is  a  very  grateful  preparation  ;  the  aiko-* 
b<d  appears  to  suffer  sdme  chemical  change  fnom  the  ac*^ 
tion  of  the  acid  and  the  metallic  oxide^'the  odour  be« 
commg -etheTial.  It  is  a  preparation  also  highly  active. 
It  is  giten  in  the  diseai;es'in  which  iron  is  edipfoyed^ih 
aidos6"from  ten 'to<  twenty  drops,  largely  diluted  with 
"water^xir,  what  is  tnore- grateful,  in  wine*.  H  it:prodiice 
irritation  at  the  stomach,  as  it  is  li;^ble  to  do  f^oni  its  ac- 
tivity, the  dose  must  be  diminished.  .  V  r. 
The  Dublin  College  have  inserted  another  tincture  of 
muriate  ^f^iron,  under,  the  name  of  Timctuka  murii« 
ms'FEkRi'eum  oxido  rubro.  It  differs  iajUttle  from 
the  other  tiricrure  which  they  have  admitted^  in  which 
the  rust  or  carix)nate  is  dissolved  by  the  aicid,  but  in  be- 
ittg  prepared  from  the  red  oxide,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  altogether  superfluous. 
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MOHIAS  AMUONIA  ET  FERRI,  o/i'm  Flares  Mart'ialei.  Mu.- 

riate  of  Aoimonia  and  Iron.    (Ferrum  Ammoniatum, 

Ph.  Xene/.— Muiias  Ammonis  et  Ferri,  Ph.  Dub.) 

"  Take  of  Red  Oxide  of  Iron>  washed  aiid  again  dried. 

Muriate  of  Ammoiua,  of  each  equal  weights.    Mix  them 

well  together,  and  sublime."     The  London  College  oi- 

der  Carbonate  of  Iron. 

Oxide  of  iron  decomposes  muriate  of  ammoniaj 
tracting  the  muriatic  acid,  and,  in  the  present  pi 
ihis  decomposition  takes  place,  ammoniacal  gas  being  ex> 
haled.  But,  from  the  proportions  of  the  subEtances  em- 
ployed, part  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  escapes  decom- 
position, is  sublimed  by  the  heat  applied,  and  elevates 
with  it  part  of  the  muriate  of  iron  that  had  been  formed } 
or  rather,  perhaps,  the  oxide  of  iron  enters  inio  comlnna- 
tion  with  the  acid  and  part  of  the  ammonia,  forming  a 
triple  compound.  Whichever  of  these  is  the  resuhi  the 
process  is  an  unscientific  mode  of  obtaining  a  muriate  of 
iron :  the  preparation,  too,  has  been  found  uncertain  in 
strength,  more  of  the  muriate  of  iron  being  sublimed,  ac* 
cording  as  the  heat  is  applied  strongly  and  quickly  j  and^ 
accordingly,  it  has  now  fallen  into  disuse.  It  was  prin- 
cipally employed  as  a  remedy  in  rickets,  in  the  dose,  to 
children,  of  two  or  three  grains.  It  is  in  crystalline  grains, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  somewhat  deliquescent. 

TiNCTDKA  FERBi  AMMONiATi.     Fharm.  Lond. 
**  Take  of  Ammoniated  Iron,  four  ounces  ; 
Spirit,  one  pint.     Digest  and  strain." 
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This  solutifln  of  the  preceding  compound  is  an  unne- 
preparation,  as  it  differs  little  from  the  tincture 
of  muiiate  of  iron,  and  must  be  lees  certain  with  regard 
to  strength. 

Ferruu  taktarisatum.    Tartarised  Iron.    Ph.  Lond. 

**  Take  of  Iron,  one  pound ;  Super-Tartrate  of  Pot^ 
ash)  in  powder,  two  pounds  -,  Distilled  Water,  one  pint. 
Rub  them  togetlier,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  the  air 
in  an  open  glass  vessel  for  eight  days ;  then  dry  it  hj  a 
■and-bath,  and  rub  it  into  a  very  fine  powder.  To  this, 
baving  again  added  3  pint  of  water,  put  it  aside  for  eight 
days,  then  dry  it,  and  rub  it  into  a  powder." 

By  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  the  iron  is  oxidated, 
and  its  oxide  combines  with  the  excess  of  acid  in  the 
super- tartrate  of  potash,  a  triple  salt  resulting,  composed 
of  potash,  oxide  of  iron,  and  tartaric  acid.  By  repeating 
the  trituration  and  exposure  (o  the  air  in  a  humid  state, 
the  oxidation  of  the  iron  is  rendered  more  complete. 
The  Dublin  College  give  the  following  formula,  by  which 
the  saline  combination  is  rendered  still  more  perfect : 

T4ETAEDH  FERsi.     Tartar  of  Iron.    Ph.  Dub. 

*•  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Iron,  half  an  ounce ;  Crystals 
of  Tartar  in  6ne  powder,  one  ounce ;  Distilled  Water,  a 
pint.  Boil  them  together  in  a  glass  vessel,  over  a  slow  fire, 
for  an  hour,  and  filtrate  the  liquor  through  paper.  After 
it  hat  cooled,  and  has  been  filtrated  a  second  time,  eva- 
porate  it  until  a  pellicle  appear  on  its  surface.     The  li- 
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quor,  as  it  ooolsi  will  tptm  a  saline  .insl88»  .which  is  to  be 
leduced  to  powder,  and  kept  in  close  yessels." 
•  This  is  the  proper  tartrate  of  inm  and  potash,  a)i  mvch 
of  the  oxide  of  iron  of  the  carbonate,  as  the  free  tartaric 
acid  of  the  8uper-«tartrate  of  potash  requires  for  satura- 
tion, being  dissolved,  and  the  ternary  compound -being 
obtained  by  evaporattoi).  Both<this,  and  the  Jess  pierfect 
analogous  compound,  obtained  by. the  prepeding  procpiSf 
have  been  introduced  as  mild,  and,  at  the  same;time,  ac» 
dire[  preparations  of  the  metal.  It  is  easily  ^soluble,  in 
water,  t  and^may  therefore  be  giren  isxM  st^  of  toloiioQ, 
and  considisrably  dil)ited,  a  form  in  wbioh  this  saline  pre- 
parations of  iron  always  prove  less  .in^taliq|g«  The  dose 
is  from  .five  to  fifteen  grains^. .  IThe  ^((reparation  obtained 
by  theiormula  of  the  Dublin  Colle|;e  Jbas  not  oply.:been 
ipmployed  in  the  usual  diseases  in  which  iron  is  pre« 
scribed,  but  has  also  been  highly  recqgimended  as  a  re* 
medy  in  dropsy,  from  the  combinatiosQ^pf  its  tpnic  widi 
a  4iuretic  power.  ■   i. 


'I 


ViNUM  FERRi.  Wine  pf  Iron,  Ph.  Load.  (Vinum  Fer- 
xi/Ph.Duh.) 

•«  Take  of  Iron^Filings,  two  ounces ;  Wine,  two  pints* 
Mix  them  together,  and  put  ^  aside  for  a  month,  shakbg 
tl\em  .frequently!  then  strain  ^rougb.  paper^"  In  the 
p>!!^^S4;iyen.by  the  Dublin  College,  foufjp^q^s.pf.iron 

ivir^  cuts  fire  mixed  with  four  pints  .Q{,Rhfj[^shr^h>le 

•    •    • 

wine.}  the  iron  being  first  sprinkled  wit}i  a  Utt]|e>Qf  the 
wine  .until  it  is  covered  with  rusti  tberromaipU^g  wine 
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being;  then  digested  on  it  for  se^en  day9f  and  afterwards 
strained)    • ::  .     .  •/  '.  rr  .■  ■■•.-■,  ,  ^      ,  :  • : 

The  tattatic. acid  of  the  I7tne  cdntrlbutesi  t6  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  iron,  and  dissolves  the  oxide ;  and  in  the  mode 
directed  by  the  Dublin  College,  being  aided  by  the  action 
of  th^'aiir,  the  oxidation,  and  coii^^qtient' impregnation  t)f 
the  wine  with  iron,  wiU  probably  take  place  to  a  gnfater 
extent*  The  acidity  of  the  RhenisKwine  will  lil^ewise 
^nlfUmte  to  this.  r^tiU  the-  preparation  must  be  liable 
to  be  variable  in  strength.  It  hasrbeen  given' as  a  chaljf^ 
beffseinad^serofiopie  or  two  drachms.    -  . 

riir;/  hjii'*?-  o:;  •'         -  i  ■      •.=  ..  ;' 

AcETAs  FERRi.     Acetate  of  Iron.    Ph.  Dub. 

■::^.f  Tak&A£;Carbptia^  of  Jroni  half  an  ounce;  acetic 
acid, -tli^re^  ounce Vi  Digest  :them  for  fbree  days,  add 
strain: tl^  liquor/'  .         •    „;  ' /:.  >.  '^  ,.  i     .       t 

-  {Uf  this  )^ocess,  i  thei  acetic  -  a^tid  dipsctlved  the  iron^  aAd 
f|Ay;>a$brd  a.mild  and  active  chalybeate^  probah|[y>.  how- 
ever, nofc;differi|ig  joQuch  in  its  operation  from  the  tar- 
Irate  of.  ir9ii«^at,:be8idep^thi^  th0  Publin  College  have 
ordered  not  l^as' than. {two  tinctures  of  acetate  of  iron.  !^ 


•• ;        •  .    > 


TiNQTUEA  ACETATis  FERRi.    Tiucture  of  Acetate  of 
Iron.    Ph.  Dufau  <  ^ 

„:*f' Take  xyf .  Acetaute  of  Potashi.  two  ounces  ^  Sulphate 
of.jTonfpii^  ounce  I  Rectified  Spirit,  two  pounds.  Rub 
AHffvfehei^the  acetate  of r;ppta^i, :  and  the  sulphate  f>{  irpii, 
in^an'!ea>then  mi»rt^r,  until  they  form  a^piRSs  of  a  soft 
consistence.    Dry  this  with  a  moderate  heat,  and  when 
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dried,  triturate  U  with  the  spirit.     Digest  the  mixture  in 
3  phial  closely  corked  for  seven  days,  agitating  it  frt> 
quently.     VHien  the  impurities  have  subsided,  poiu 
the  clear  liquor." 


TlNCTCRA  ACETATIS  FBKRI  CUM  ALEOHOL.  TinCti 
Acetate  of  Iron  with  Alkohol.  Ph.  Dub, 
*■  This  is  prepared  in  a  eimilar  manner,  from  one 
Ounce  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  an  equal  weight  of  Acetate  »E 
Potash,  and  two  pounds  of  Alkohol." 

In  the  action  of  acetate  of  potash  on  sulphate  of  iron, 
the  greater  part  of  the  acetic  acid  will  be  combined  with 
the  oxide  of  iron,  forming  acetate  of  iron,  while  the  sul- 
phuric acid  IB  united  with  the  potash,  so  as  to  form  sul- 
phate of  potash,  at  least  these  binary  combinations  will 
be  rendered  more  complete  by  the  action  Of  the  alkohol 
added,  sulphate  of  potash  being  nearly  insoluble  In  that 
liquid,  while  acetate  of  iron  can  be  dissolved.  During 
the  trituration  too,  it  is  probable  that  the  oxide  of  iron 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  the  salt  formed,  therefor^ 
will  be  the  one  containing  the  metal  at  tlie  higher  degree 
of  oxidation,  and  which  alkohol  more  easily  dissolves.  The 
tincture  may  have  the  advantage  over  the  watery  soludon 
of  acetate  of  iron  formed  by  the  preceding  process,  of  be- 
ing less  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition  i  bat  it  must 
be  regarded  as  altogether  superfluous  to  have  two  tinc- 
tures differing  probably  in  little  more  than 
or  indeed  to  have  more  than  one  form  of  acetatfe-of  ■ 


It  ttt»        ) 

n  fMie        ■ 
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'^  there  was  even  zaj  necesstly  for  ita  introduction  as  an 
officinal  preparation,  which  is  doubtful. 

liiQuoa  FERRi  ALKALiNi.  Alkaline  Solution  of  Iron. 
,  Ph.  Lond. 

"  Take  of  Iron,  two  drachma  and  a  half-,  Nitric  Acid, 
two  fluidounces ;  Distilled  Water,  eix  duidounces ;  Solu- 
tion of  Sub-carbonate  of  Potash,  six  ounces.  Pour  the 
acid  and  the  water  mingled  together  on  the  iron  i  and 
when  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  pour  off  the  liquor 
while  still  acid.  Add  to  this  gradually,  and  at  intervals, 
4he  solution  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  agitating  fre- 
quently, until  the  colour,  having  become  of  a  biowniih 
red,  effervescence  is  no  longer  excited.  Put  it  aside  for 
six  hours,  and  then  pour  off  the  liqnor." 

This  is  a  preparation,  which  has  long  been  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Martial  Alkaline  Tincture,  and  the  na- 
'ture  of  it  is  not  very  well  ascertained.  The  iron  is  oxi- 
dated and  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid  ;  and  the  solution 
which  answers  best  for  its  preparation,  appears  to  be  that 
in  which  the  iron  is  in  a  low  state  of  oxidation,  and  in 
which  there  is  an  excess  of  acid  v  this  is  obtained  by  the 
solution  being  effected  slowly,  and,  when  in  this  state,  it 
IS  of  a  pale  green  colour.  On  adding  the  sub-carbonate 
of  potash,  the  alkali  saturates  a  portion  of  the  acid,  and 
the  oxide  or  rather  sub-nitrate  is  precipitated,  but  by 
agitation  it  is  kept  suspended,  and  by  the  excess  of  alkali 
is  redissolred,  this  being  accompanied  with  effervescence 
from  the  disengagement  of  part  of  the  carbonic  -acid. 
According  to  this  view,  therefore,  the  liquid  is  a  ternary 
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compotind  of 'dxWIe  of  iropi-flitfie  acid  and  potadi.    It 
has  often  been  remairked,  however,  by  the  chemistSy  that 
more  of  the  precipitate  is  redissolved,  when  carbonate  of 
potash  is  employ^y  than  when  pure  potash  h  used ;  and 
this  would  lead  to  the  conclusions  that  a  portion  of.  the 
carbonic  acid  is  likewise  retained  in  the  combination,  and 
probably  contrUmteSy  by  its  action  on  the  alkali  and  the 
oxid^  to 'maintain  the  state  of  solution.    On  standings  a 
portion  of  nitre,  formed  fironi  the  union  of  the  potash  and 
nhric  acid  is  deposhod^  from  which  the  desir  liquor  is  to 
be  poured  off. '    As  this  preparation  had  nearly  or  alto* 
gether  fallen  into,  disuse,  it  is  not  obvious  why  it  has  been 
restored.    No  particular  adrantageis  known  to  belong  to 
it.    From  the  variaUe  state  in  which  it  is  obtained,  from 
the  operation  of  very  trivial  circumstances  in  conductbg 
the  process,  it  m^st' be.  liable  to  uncMainty  of  streqgth; 
and  it  has  been  statedhy  the  older  chemists,  that  on  being 
kept,  it  deposites  mlich  of  the  iron» — a  change  very  likely 
to  happen  from  f the!  ntetal  passing  to  a  higher  state  of  oxi« 
dation.     It  appears  therefore  to  be  an  injmficious  prepa- 
ration, and  there;  is  less^ecessity  for  it,  as  the  prepar« 
ations  of  iron  in  this  Pharmacopceias  are  already  more 
numerous  than  what  ate  re^tuixed  in  practice. 
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aTDAARCVRUS.««-QUlCKSIL7ER. 

* 
■  '     : 

Htdraegtrus  purificatus.    Purified  Quicksilver. 

^<:  T;^ke  1  ofj  Qutdcftilveri :  f bar,  parts  (-  Iron-Filings^  one  ^ 
part.:  Rub  them  together  and  c&tilfrom  an  iron  vesseL** 
Similar  directions  are  given  in  the  other  PharmacopoeiaSf 
except  that  in  the  Dublin  one  iron  is  not  ordered,  and 
the  distillation? of  the  quicksilver  is  ^continued  only  till 
three-fourths  hsive  passed  over.. 

The  quicksilver  of  commerce  has  been  supposed  to  be 
frequently  adulterated' with  other  metals.  To  obtain  it 
perfectly  pure  i&the  deaign  of ;  this  prdcess.  Thei  addi- 
tion of  the  iron-filings  renders  the  distilled  quidbilvei 
more  bright  and  mobile,  an  effect  not  perfectly  explain- 
ed, but  ascribed  to  the  iron  retaining  combined  with  it 
any  foreign  metal,  or  any  portion  of  carbon  that  might 
have  been  contained  in,  the  quicksilver.  But  the  pro- 
cess is  in  reality  not  very  necessary ;  for  although 
quicksilver  is  easily  adulterated,  this  does  not  appear,  jto 
be  often  practised,  what  is  met  with  in  commerce  being 
in  general  nearly  pure.  The  distillation,  too,  is  rather  diffi* 
cult  of  execution,  from  the  weight  of  the  quicksilver  and 
the  high  temperature  that  requires  to  be  applied.  Wher- 
ever there  is  reason,  however,  to  suspect  any,  impurity, 
the  purification  by  this  method  ought  to  be  performed. 
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AcETis  HTDRAscTBLi.    Acctite  of  QnicksUrcT.    (An 

Hjrdrargyri,  Pk.  Dub.) 

"  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  three  ounces ;  Diluted 
Nitrous  Acid,  four  ounces  and  a  half,  or  a  little  more 
than  may  be  requisite  to  dissolve  tlie  quicksilver  j  Acetice 
of  Potash,  three  ounces }  Boiling  Water,  eight  pounds. 
Mix  the  quicksilver  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid  ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  effervescence,  digest,  if  necessary, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  until  the  quicksilver  be  entirely  dis- 
solved. Then  dissolve  the  acetite  of  potash  in  the  boil- 
ing water,  and  immediately  on  this  solution,  while  hot, 
pour  the  other,  and  mis  them  both  by  agitation.  Then 
put  aside,  that  crystals  may  be  formed.  These  bring 
placed  in  a  funnel,  wash  them  with  cold  distilled 
and,  lastly,  dry  them  with  a  very  gentle  heat. 

"  In  preparing  the  acetate  of  quicksilver,  it  is  nt 
that  all  the  vessels  and  the  funnel  which  are  employ* 
should  be  of  glass." 

Acetic  acid,  like  the  other  acids,  combines  with  mer- 
cury  in  different  states  of  oxidation,  and  foims  salts 
which  are  different  in  their  properties.  When  the  metal 
is  in  a  high  state  of  oxidation,  a  salt  is  formed  which  is 
acrid  and  soluble  ;  when  in  a  lower  state  of  oxidation, 
the  salt  obtained  is  more  mild  and  sparingly  soluble. 
The  object  of  the  present  process  is  to  obtain  the  tatter 
of  these  salts ;  it  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  if  the  ap- 
plication  of  heat  to  promote  the  solution  of  the  mercury 
is  proper,  as  it  causes  it,  in  dissolving,  to  pass  to  a  too 
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h$gUf  osyiatf  d  atat<?.    It  has  another  disadvantage ;  that 
the  add  being  saturated  with  oxide^  the  solution  is  de- 
composed by  water,  and  a  sub-nitrate  is  precipitate  i  and 
accordingly  "Ithis  happensi  when  a  solution,  prepared  witb 
the  f&d.  of  heat,  is  added  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  po- 
tash* .  By  employing  an  excess  of  acid,  this  is  counten- 
acted  to  a  certain  extent,  and  fro^i  this  circumstance,  the 
process,  as  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia,  may 
succeed.    But  by  the  solutioil  being  efiected  without  heat, 
less  acid  is  required ;  the  process  is  more  economical,  an^ 
is  equally  successful,  the  mild  acetate  being  copiously 
formed.     On  mixing  the  two  solutions,  the  'nitric  acid  of 
the  nitrate  of  mercury  combines  with  the  potash  of  the 
acetate  of  potash,  while  the  acetic  acid  unites  with  the 
oxide  'of  mercury.    The  acetate  of  mercury  remains  a^ 
first  dissolved,  but  on  the  liquid  cooling  a  little,  it  ap- 
pears, in  the  form  c^  delicate'  crystals,  of  a  white  co- 
Jour  and  silvery  lustre.    Instead  of  employing  boiling 
irater  to  dissolve  the  acetate  of  potash,  it  is  preferaUe  to 
uae  only  tepid  water,  as  at  a  high  temperature  the  water 
is  Ksble  to  produce  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  acetatf , 
so  that  U  is  of  a  yellow  colour  from  a  slight  excess  of 
oMide.    Ijt.  is  necessary,  too,  not  to  continue  to  wash 
the  ftdt  after  it  is  formed  with  much  water,  for  a  simiilar 
partial  decomposition  takes  place,  and  the  crystals  be« 
come  yellow.    If  this  should  happen,  the  brilliant  white- 
nea$  it  instantly  restored  by  washing  them  vrith  a  little 
diluted  distilled  vinegar,  ithe  acetic  acid  neutralizing  the 
exceijs  of  oxide  to  which  the  yellow  colour  is  owing. 
Vol.  II.  F 
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With  these  precautions,  the  process,'  which  often' £uls 
when  they  are  not  attended  to,  is  easily  conducted,  and 
the  preparation  obtained  perfectly  uniform,  and  in  a  pro* 
per  state. 

Acetate  of  mercury  crystallizes  in  small  brilliant  flakes. 
It  is  soluble  in  hot,  and  insoluble  iii  cold  water.  As  an 
antisyi^litic  remedy,  it  is  very  mild  in  its  operation  ;  but 
its  effects  are  not  considered  as  sufficiently  permanent  to 
allow  of  its  being  relied'  on  in  eflecting  a  radical  cure.N 
Its  dose  is  a  grain,  night  and  morning. 

MuRlAS  HTDRARGTRi,  olim  Mercurius  SuHimatus  Corro' 
0VUS.  Muriate  of  Quicksilver.  (Oxymurias  ^ydrar• 
gyri^  Ph^  ZxmdL— .Murias  Hydrargyri  Corrosivum, 
Ph.  Dub.) — Murias  Hydrargyri  Cortpshnis.  Corrosive 
Muriate  of  Mercury. 

<*  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  two  pounds;  Sul* 
phuric  Acid,  two  pounds  and  a  half ;  Muriate  of  Soda, 
dried,  four  pounds.  Boil  the  quicksilver  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a  glass  vessel  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  until 
the  matter  become  dry.  Mix  this  when  cold  in  a  glass 
vessel  with  the  muriate  of  soda:  then  sublime  it- in  a 
glass  cucurbit  with  a  heat  gradually  raised.  Separate  the 
sublimed  matter  from  the  scoria?.''  '^The  same  process  is 
given  in  the  other  Pharmacopoeias,  rather  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  (three  pounds)  being  ordered  by  the 
Dublin  College,  perhaps  with  advantage,  and  a  smailer 
quantity  (two  pounds  and  a  half)  of  muriate  of  soda.  If 
this  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda  is  sufficient  to  afibrd  the 
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qiiantityjof  ipariatic  acid  requisite  to  the  satttration  ctf 
the  oxide  of  mercury  in  the  sulphatei  the  reduction  of  it 
from  the  larger  proportion  ordered  in  the  other  Pharma- 
copoeias will  also  be  an  advantage,  as  it  will  render  it 
more  easy  to  apply  a  due  degree  of  heat  in  the  subliming 
vessel  to  the  whole  mixture. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  process^  the  sulphuric  acid^ 
aided  by  the  high  temperature,  oxidates  the  mercury,  and 
combines  with  the  oxide ;  the  salt  formed  being  that  which 
contains  the  metal  in  a  high  state  of  oxidation.  This 
salt,  in  its  dry  state,  is  mixed  with  muriate  of  soda,  and, 
by  the  application  of  heat,  a  double  decomposition  is  ef* 
fected ;  the  soda  attracts  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mu* 
riatic  acid  combines  with  the  oxide  of  mercury.  The 
muriate  of  mercury  being  easily  volatilized,  is  separated 
from  the  sulphate  of  soda  by  sublimation.  The  process 
formerly  employed  in  the  preparation  of  this  important 
mercurial  salt,  consisted  in  mixing  together  sub-nitrate  of 
mercury,  muriate  of  soda,  and  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
subliming  the  muriate  of  mercury,  formed  by  the  re-action 
of  these,  by  the  application  of  a  sufficient  heat.  The  pre* 
sent  process  has  been  substituted  as  more  simple,  and 
more  economical,  from  the  expence  of  the  nitric  acid  in 
preparing  the  sub-nitrate  of  mercury  being  avoided. 
There. is  some  reason  to  doubt,  however,  whether,  from  a 
given  weight  of  mercury  it  affords  the  same  quantity  of 
product ;  a  deficiency  arising  from  the  sulphate  of  mer- 
cury not  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acid  to  de- 
compose as  much  muriate  of  soda  as  is  requisite  to  affi^rd 
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the  muTiatic  acid  ntecessary  to  conreit  the  whole  of  tbe 
oxide  of  mercury  into  muriate.  The  enlarged  proportkm 
of  suiphuric  acid,  and  diminished  proportion  of  muriate 
of  floda,  directed  by  the  Dublin  CoUeget  are  peiiiapf  in 
this  respect  useful. 

This  mercurial  having  long  been  ettabiifebed  in  medical 
practioe,  has  been  frequently  submitted  to  chemical  ana- 
lysis* The  earlier  analyses  were  necessarily  incofrect. 
The  investigation  of  the  composition  of  this  and  the  other 
muriate  of  mercury  was  some  years  ago  undertaken  by 
Mr  Chenevix,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  their  ptin- 
ciples  determined.  It  had  been  supposed  by  some  che- 
mists, that  it  is  a  compound  of  oxide  of  mercury  with 
oxymuriatic  acid ;  this  sttpposition,  he  found  no  reason  to 
admit,  the  compound  consisting  of  mercury  in  a  hi^ 
state  of  oxidation  united  with  muriatic  acid ;  the  oxide, 
which  is  its  basis,  he  concluded,  consists  of  85  of  mer« 
cury,  and  15  of  oxygen ;  and  100  parts  of  the  salt  are 
composed  of  82  of  this  oxide,  and  18  of  muriatic  acid. 
Its  ultimate  principles,  therefore,  and  their  proportions, 
are  18  of  acid,  12.3  of  oxygen,  and  69.7  of  quicksilver. 
Zaboada,  from  a  more  recent  analysis,  has  inferred,  that 
the  oxide  does  not  contain  more  than  10  of  oxygen  in 
100  parts,  and  that  80  of  this  oxide  are  combined  with 
20  of  acid.  According  to  this,  the  ultimate  principles  and 
their  proportions  will  be  20  of  acid,  85  of  oxygen,  and 
71.5  of  quicksilver.  Some  other  chemists  have  given  re- 
sults nearly  the  same. 

The  impropriety  of  the  term  Oxymuriate  of  Mercury, 
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giTCO  to  this  salt  by  the  liondon  Colliege»  has  bees  point* 
ed  cttC  in  the  obsenrations  on  the  'nomenclatvre  of  the 
metallic  salts.  Nekher  is  the  name  Muriate  of  MeicnTy> 
ffftn  to  it  by  'the  Edinburgh  College^  sufficiently  distiac* 
tire.  In  modem  chemical  writings^  this  name  is  eren 
ftequeotly  giten  to  the  other  Muriate  4)f  Mercury »  in 
vhkh  the  metal  is  at  a  lower  state  of  oxidationy^-a  dr« 
cmnstance  whkh  must  render  this  as  a  medical  nomen* 
chrtnre  extremely  hazardous.  The  name  Corro^ve  Mii« 
riate  of  Mercury  i^  the  oae  which  deriates  ietst  firom  the 
fNTtnczples  on  wfaid)  the  system  of  diemical  language  is 
estid>li8hedf  and  the  one  which  onghl  to  be -adopted,  txrn^ 
ttdered  in  ^relation  to  its  medicinal  application^  as  afford- 
ing the  most  marked  distincti<Mi»  and  approachang  neaicsl 
to  the  appellation  by  which  it  has  been  kmg  known. 

Corrosive  muriate  of  mercury  is  obtained  by  sublinMi^ 
tion  in  the  form  of  a  dense  crystalline  mass :  when  snbli* 
med  slowly,  it  condenses  in  slender  prismatic  crystals; 
and  it  is  obtained  in  a  similar,  form  by  crystadlizatioo 
from  its  watery  solution;  It  is  ea»ly  soluble  in  ifater» 
requiring^  20  parts  at  60^  for  its  soktttoni  and  2  parts  at 
212^.  It  is  still  more  soluble  in  alkobol,  requiring  scarce^ 
ly  4  parts  at  60^.  Its  taste  is  acrid  and  metallic  It 
changes  to  a  green  several  vegetaUe  colours ;  is  deoom- 
posed  by  the  alkalis  and  earths,  and  by  a  nun^bet  of 
compound  salts,  and  likewise  by  vegetable  infusions. 

It  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  mercurial  preparations.' 
Its  dose  cannot  safely  exceed  the  fourth  of  a  grain»  nor 
can  more  than  one  grain  be  given  in  twenty*fonr  hours* 
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As  an  antisypbilitic  remedyit  has  long  been  established 
in  practice,  and  it  possesses  some  adrantages.  It  acts 
speedily,  and  its  action  is  more  general  oh  the  system,  or 
less  determined  to  particular  organs :  these  adrantag^ 
have  led  to  its  frequent  u$e,  especially  under  the  form  of 
various  empirical  remediesj  which  have  been  en^ployed  in 
the  treatment  of  syphilis.  They  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced, hovtrever,  by  the  occasional  violence  of  its  ope« 
ration,  and  by  the  uncertainty  which  attends  it,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  relied  on  in  establishing  a  permanent  cure*  It 
is  given  in  the  form  of  solution  in  water  or  alkohpl,  the 
dose  being  increasq^  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourth  of  a 
grain,  night  and  morning,  and  mucilaginous  diluents 
being  freely  taken,  to  lessen  the  irritation  it  is  liable  to 
occasion.  As  the  solution  has  a  very  disagrees^ble  taste, 
it  is^  sometimes  made  into  pills  with  crumbs  of  bread.  In 
other  .diseases  besides  lues  venerea,  it  is  occasionally  ex- 
hibited, particularly  in  cutaneous  affections.  Externally, 
its  solution  is  employed  as  an  escharotic  in  chancre  and 
venereal  ulcers  of  the  mouth  ;  and  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  it  has  been  used  as  an  injection,  to  excite  inflamraatiQi) 
in  obstinate  gleet. 

ft 

Liquor  htdrargyri  oxymuriatis.    Solution  of  Oxy- 
muriate  of  Mercury.     Pharm.  Lond. 

<<  Take  of  Oxymuriate  of  Mercury,  eight  grains  ;  Dis- 
tilled Water,  fifteen  iluidounces;  Rectified  Spirit,  one 
fiuidounce.  Dissolve  the  oxymuriate  in  the  water,  and 
add  the  spirit." 
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lliis  formula  is  designed  to  afford  a  form  of  prepara- 
tion Under  which  corrosive  muriate  of  mercury  may  be 
administered,  and  its  dose  be. easily  regulated.  An  ounce 
contains  hdf  a  grain  i  its  dose  therefore  may  be  from  one 
to  tvo  drachms^ 

Su^•MURIA8  HYDRARGTRI9  olim  Calotfielas^  Sub-ymiriate 
of  Quicksilver.  (Sub-murias  Hydrargyri,  Ph.  Lond.'^ 
Sub-murias  Hydrargyri  SuSlimatum,  PA.  JDub*) — Mu- 
rias  Hydrargyri  Mitis.     Mild  Muriate  of  Mercury. 

('  Take  of  Muriate  of  Quicksilver^  rubbed  to  powcler 
in  a  glass  mortar,  four  ounces;  Purified  Quicksilver, 
three  ounces.  Rub  them  together  in  a  glass  mortar, 
^ith  a  little  water,  that  the  operator  ^nay  be  guarded 
against  the  acrid  powder  which  would  otherwise  arise, 
until  the  quicksilver  is  extinguished.  Pu^  the  dried  pow* 
der  into  an  oblong  phial,  of  which  it  shall  fill  only  one- 
third,  and  let  it  be  sublimed  in  a  sand-bath.  The  subli- 
mation being  finished,  and  the  phial  broken,  the  red  pow- 
der at  the  bottom  and  the  white  one  about  the  neck  of  it 
are  Equally  to  be  rejected  \  the  remaining  mass  is  to  be 
^ain  sublimed,  and  rubbed  into  a  fine  powder,  which  is 
lastly  to  be  washed  with  boiling  distilled  water."  .  The 
directions  in  the  other  Pharmacopoeias  are  the  same,  ex* 
cept  that,  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  the  sublimation 
is  ordered  to  be  twice  repeated. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  preparation  of 
mercury,  both  from  the  certainty  of  its  operation^,  its 
ipildness,  combined  at  the   same   tin^e  with  sufficient 
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actifity,  and  the  numerous  indications  it  b  capaUe  of 
ftilfilling.  The  process^  by  which  it  is  obtained,  too^  it 
one  that  fortunately  is  little  liable  to  be  raried  by  Ck* 
cnmstances,  but  affords  an  uniform  product. 

The  ultimate  result  of  the  process,  is  to  bring  a  quan- 
tity of  metallic  mercury  into  combination  with  the  prin- 
ciples  of  corrosive  mercury.     In  the  corrosive  muriatCt 
the  metal  exists  in  a  high  state  of  oxidation,  and  this 
oxide  is  combined  wi^h  a  considerable  proportion  of  rnu* 
riatic  acid.    The  additional  proportion  of  quicksilver^  tri- 
turated with  it,  appears  to  be  quicUy  oxidated,  for  it  8<k>n 
loses  its  metallic  form,  and  the  whole  is  converted  tntp  a 
grey  powder.     By  the  application  of  the  heat,  which  i$ 
necessary  to  produce  sublimation,  the  combinadon  is  fen* 
dered  complete ;  the  quicksilver  which  is  added,  shares 
die  ofxygen  of  the  oxide  in  the  corrosive  muriate,  and 
the  whole  oxide,  thus  formed,  combines  with  the  mu^ 
riatic  acid,  which  the  corrosive  muriate  contained.     It  is 
a  general  law,  with  regard  to  the  conibinations  of  acids 
with  metallic  oxides,  that  whon  the  metal  is  highly  oxi* 
dated,  more  acid  is  required  to  produce  saturation,  than 
when  it  is  ina  lower  state  of  oxidation,     (fence,  if  the 
degree  of  oxidation  in  any  saline  metallic  compound  be 
reduced,  less  acid  will  be  necessary  to  the  constitution 
of  the  new  compound  in  the  neutral  state,  and  this  is 
well  displayed  in  the  present  combination ;  for,  although 
the  quantity  of  base  is  increased,  relatively  to  the  acid, 
yet  as  this  base  is  also  brought  into  a  lower  state  of  oxi- 
dation, the  portion  of  acid  appears  to  be  sufficient  to 
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ptfddliet^  tuttttfttion  in  thft  mw  cbmpoiuid  i  it  gives  no  in<^ 
tdieatkm  ^f  h^g  ^  dub^-saltv  h98  no  tendency  to  oomlmie 
with  t  lai^r*qna«rtily  o^  acid,  nor  apparently  any  power 
of  Mutraltzingany  addititaal  proportion  %  it  is  of  deter«^ 
iH&Hite  coinpo^o^  and  is  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form. 

The  jprodtt^t  the^  of  this  process  is  a  muriate  of  mer- 
ttrji  ih  which  tile  metal  is  in  a  low  state  of  oxidation^ 
and  in  which  thi$  oaide  is  comblnn^d  with  a  small  quantity 
pf  muriatic  acid* 

This  is  not  inferred  merety  (irom  the  nature  of  the  pTO« 
dess  by  which  it  is  formed^  though  it  as  sufficiently  eila^ 
blished  by  this^  but  it  is  likewise  confirmed  by  its  anaU 
lysis.  Il^r  Chenerix  determiiied  the  proportions  of  its 
tonstittent  principles,  by  the  sam($  series  of  etperif)(itnta 
by  wf^h  he  investigated  the  competition  of  the  cortoi* 
sive  muriate.  The  os^ide  which  is  its  base,  he  concluded^ 
is  composed  of  89.3  Of  quicksilreri  and  10.7  of  oxygen  } 
and  in  100  parts  of  it,  Sd.5  of  this  oxide  are  combing 
with  11.5  c^  hiiiriaric  acid.  Its  ultimate  principles, 
dierefore,  are  }  1 .5  6f  acid,  9^5  of  oxygen,  and  7$  of 
qtucksilver  $— .proportions  of  oxygen  and  add  considerably 
less  than  whsit,  according  to  the  experirbents  of  the 
same  chemist»  enter  into  tfa0  composition,  of  corrosivis 
muriate  of  mcMury.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the 
subsequent  experiilients  of  another  chemist^  Zaboada^  af« 
ford  die  result,  that  less  oxygen  exists  in  the  colnposition 
^  the  oxide,  which  is  the  base  of  the  corrosive  muriate^ 
than  what  is  assigned  by  Chenevix ;  and  the  same  experi* 
l&ents  a^ord  a  similar  result  with  regard  to  the  oxide 
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which  18  the  base  of  the  mild  muriate  |  but  sliU  they  estsir 
Uish  the  same  gemeral  difference  betw^a  these  two  $;^ts^ 
—that  in  the.  mild  muriate^  or  sub-miuiate  as  it  is  naoi^^f 
the  metal  is  less  higblv  oiidatedy  and  ^e  oxide  is  com- 
btned  with  a  less  proportion  of  muriatic  acid. '  Accordiog 
to  2«ftboada»  the  oxide  in  the  mikl  muriate  coiitsuns  little 
move  than  5  of  oxygen  in  100  partsi  and  the  salt  itself  is 
composed  of  89.4  of  this  oxidci  with  1Q.6  of  muriatic 
acid.  Its  ultimate  principles  are  10.6  of  acid,  4.4. of 
osygen>  and  85  of  quicksihrev, 

I  have  already  poioted  out  the  impropriety  of  the  name 
given  by  the  Colleges  to  this  compoundi  thatof  Sub*mu- 
riate^  which  is  a  violation  of  the  pripciples  on  wUch 
chemical  .nomenclature  is  founded.  The  compound^  is 
aoc^  as  the  name  implies,  a  Sub- Salt ;  nor  is  its  relation  to 
4he  other  salti  named  Muriate  of  Mercury,  such,  that  it 
can  by  any  addition  of  acid  be  converted  into  it.  As  a 
inedical  nomenclature,  it  is  .still  more  objectionable,  and 
the  introduction  of  it  is  to  be  regretted, — the  mere- 
ly prefixing  the  syllable  sub  not  being  sufficient  to  guard 
effectually  against  the  dangerous  mistake  of  confounding 
it  with  the  other,  from  which  it  differs  so  widely.  The 
name.  Mild  Muriate  of  Mercury,  is  under  both  points  of 
view  preferable,  as  has  been  already  explained  \  though 
it  will  always  be  safer  to  prescribe  it  by  the  arbitrary 
name  of  Calomel,  by  which  it  has  been  long  known. 

The  combination,  whence  the  mild  muriate  of  mercury 
is  formed,  is  scarcely  complete  at  the  first  sublimarion  \ 
a  portion  of  the  quicksilver  rises  on  the  first  application 
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of  the  beat,  and  adheres  to  the  portion  of  muriate  con* 
densed  on  the  sides  of  the  Tesseli  in  minute  globules ;  and 
a  small  quantity  of  unchanged  corrosive  muriate  appears 
also  to  be  diffused  through  the  mass.  The  white  powder 
mentioned  in  the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco* 
poeia>  as  collected  in  the  neck  of  the  matrass^  is  corrosive 
muriate,  and  is  to  be  rejected  $  the  red  powder  is  oxide 
of  iron,  which,  when  the  corrosive  muriate  is  prepar- 
ed by  the  medium  of  sulphate  of  iron,  is  diffused  through 
it  in  minute  qifantity,  but  which  will  not  be  present 
when  the  corrosive  muriate  is  prepared,  as  is  now  direct- 
ed, from  sulphjat6  of  mercury.  To  render  the  combin- 
.ation  complete, the  sublimed  mass  is  reduced  to  powder^ 
and  is  sublimed  a  second  time.  The  London  Calleg^ 
order  even  a  thifd  sublimation,  and  the  practice  formerly 
was  to  sublime  it  six  or  seven  times*  This  is,  however, 
altogether  unnecessary ;  and  it  has  even  been  ascertained, 
that  at  each  sublimation  a  little. corrosive  muriate  is  re- 
produced. After  the  second  sublimation,  any  globules  of 
quicksilver  that  may  adhere  to  the  mass  are  removed  ; 
it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  trituration  and  leviga- 
tion  with  wafer,  and  is  well  washed  with  water,  until  the 
water  pass  off  tasteless,  and,  according  to  a  test  given  by 
the  Dublin  College,  give  no  indications  of  precipitation, 
from  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash.  A  method  has  lately  been  introduced  by  Mr 
Howard,  of  conducting  the  sublimation  in  an  apparatus, 
^oconstructedi  that  the  vapours  are  not  condensed  in  the 
iipper  part  of  the  vessel,  forming  a  solid  mass,  but  are 
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condensed  en  the  surface  of  waten  The  iiggregai^oii^ 
whence  a  cectain  degree  of  ductilitjr  and  bardneae  arises 
ihat  rendevi  diffionk  the  levigatioa  of  the  siiUuiiatei  ifr 
ihos  obviated  i  itis.obtuned  at  ooce^  in  the  state  of  a 
fee  powder,  and  any  conosi^e  muriate  that  aM]f  rise 
with  it  15  abstracted. 

Mild  muriate  of  tneircury  in  its  connnoti  form  is  in  a 
dense  cake,,  which  is  eyidently  an  aggre^^ate  id  sbort  prtSais; 
and  when  formed,  in  particular^  by  sk>w  sBblanation» 
these  are  very  coiispiclkoils.  It  is  semrtraaspatem*  haa 
a  sHght  yellomsh  ccrfour^  which  is  liable  to  be  darkened 
by  light,  is  somewhat  ductile  and  r^tj  heaVy,  itS;specffic 
(ravity  beizig  7.2.  It  is  less  Tolatile  than  the  cofiosive 
Murtate  i  it  appeiin»  to  be  altogether  insoluble  in  Water  ; 
at  least  Rouelle  has  stated,  that  above  1000  parts  of  wa- 
ter are  required  fpr  its  solution.  When  pure»  it  is  per • 
fectly  insipid. 

As  a  mercurial,  this  preparation  is  extensively  employ- 
ed, its  operation  being  sufficiently  mild,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  certain  and  active,  and  its  use  is  only  limited  by  the 
tendency  which  it  has  to  occasion  purging.  As  a  reme- 
dy in  syphilis,  it  is  given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  nij^t  and 
morning,  its  determination  to  the  intestines  being  pre- 
vented, if  necessary,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  opium,  it 
is  the  preparation  which  is  most  usually  given  in  the 
other  diseases  in  which  mercury  is  employed,  as  in  affec- 
tions of  the  liver  or  neighbouring  organs,  in  cutaneous 
diseases,  chronic  rheumatism,  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  hy- 
drocephalus, and  in  febrile  affections,  especially  tbdae  of 
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unm  climates.  It  h  in  common  use  as  a  cathartic* 
cither  bf  itself  in  a  dose  from  five  to  ten  grains^  or  in  a 
smaller  qvantity  to  promote  the  operation  of  other  pnv- 
gatives.  Its  anthelmintic  power  is  justly  celebrated.  And 
it  is  perhaps  superior  to  the  other  mercurials  iii  assisting 
the  operation  of  diuretics  in  dropsy*  From  its  great  spe- 
cific gravity,  it  ought  always  to  be  given  in  ^e  form  of 
Ixdtts  or  pUl« 

SUB^lUJRIA^  HTDRARGTRt  PRJECI^ITATUS.     Ptecipitatei 

Sub^muriate  of  Mercury.     {Sub-mutias  Hydrai^pii 
Pr^ccq^tatum.  PA.  Didf.) 

^  Take  of  Diluted  Nitrous  Acid,  Purified  'Quiclcsitf  er, 
«{  e»eh  eight  mmces ;  Muriate  of  Soda,  four  ounces  and  a 
lialf ;  Boiling  Water,  eight  pounds.  Mix  the  ^quicksilver 
with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  ^be 
effervescence,  digest  with  a  gentle  heat,  shaking  the  vessd 
frequently.  It  is  necessary,  however,  fhat  more  <}uicl&- 
*silver  should  be  mixed  with  the  acid  than  this  can  4i8« 
schtCf  that  the  solution  may  be  obtained  fully  saturated. 
Dissolve  at  the  same  time  the  muriate  of  soda  in  the  bod- 
ing water :  pour  the  other  solution  on  this  while  warm^ 
and  mix  them  ^ickly  together.  After  the  precipitate 
^ubsktes,  pour  oC  the  saline  liquor,  and  wash  the  sub- 
muriate  of  mercury,  by  frequently  additig  warm  water, 
|K)uring  it  off  after  each  time  the  precipitate  subsides^ 
«intil  it  come  off  tasteless.^  In  the  Dublin  Pharmaco* 
poeia^  the  directions  given  are  nearly  the  same,  seven 
ounces  of  quicksilver  being  digested  with  five  ounces  of 
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diluted  nitrous  acid|  for  six  houts,  and  the  liquor^  at  tbe 
end  of  this  digestion,  being  made  to  boil  for  a  short  time, 
then  poured  off  from  the  undissolved  quickstlrer,  and 
added  to  a  solution  of  muriate  of  soda  in  warm  water. 

•^The  design  of  the  process  is  to  obtain  mild  muriate  of 
mercury,  the  muriatic  act4  of  the  muriate  of  soda  com« 
bining  with  the  oxide  of  mercury»  and  forming  this  com- 
pound, while  the  nitric  acid  of  the  mercUrial  solution  is' 
saturated  by  the  soda ;  and  the  advantages  supposed  to 
belong  to  it  are,  that  it  is  more  easily  executed,  less  er^' 
pensivl^,  and  affbfds  the  product  in  a  much  finer  powder 
than  that  obtained  by  sublimation  can  be  reduced  to.  It 
was  introduced  on  the  authority  of  Scheele9  and  the 
directions  which  are  given  are  those  which  he  pointed 
out.  The  theory  of  metallic  solutions  was,  however^  in 
his  time  imperfectly  under8tood,.and  the  process  to  aflbr4 
the  proper  product  ought  to  be  conducted  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner. 

Scheele  was  evidently  misled  by  the. analogy  of  dissc^ 
ving  a  salt  in  water,  the  quantity  dissolved  being  in- 
creased by  heatj  and  hence,  by  aiding  the  action  of  the 
acid  on  the  quicksilver  by  heat,  it  appeared  to  follpwy 
that  a  larger  product  would  be  obtained,  and  that  die 
acid  being  thoroughly  saturated,  the  product  would  be 
more  mild.  Two  circumstances,  however,  operate  ia 
this  case,  and  give  rise  to  other  results. 

1st,  By  digesting  or  boiling  the  acid  on  the  metal,  the 
decomposition  of  the  acid  is  facilitated,  and  the  mercury 
passes  to  a  more  highly  oxidated  state ;  hence,  when  the 
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solution  18  2kMed  to- die  solution  of  muriate  of  soda^  the 
degree  of  oxidation  being  too  great  to  admit  of  the 
whole  being  copTcrted  into  mild  muriate,  a  portion  of 
corrosive  muriate  is  ^ways  formed,  it  has  been  obsenredf 
indeed,  that  although  in  the  first  stage  iof  the  solution 
muth  nitric  oxide  gas  is  disengaged,  indicating  a  decom* 
position  of  the  acid  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet,  that 
after  this,  an  additional  portion  of  quicksilver  is  d«s« 
solved  without  much  effervescence,  whenca  it  has  been 
concluded  by  some  chemists,  that  this  portion  must  re- 
iDeive  oxygen  from  the  portion  already  dissolved,  and  that 
the  whole  therefore  will  still  exist  in  a  low  state  of  oxi« 
dation.  The  degree  of  oxidation  may  perhaps  be  so'far 
reduced  in  this  manner,  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  mercury^ 
in  the  solution  thus  prepared,  is  still  too  highly  oxidited 
to  be  converted  entirely  into  mild  muriate  whenxxim« 
bined  with  muriatic  acid;  that  a  portion  of  it  is  always 
converted  into  corrosive  muriate,  and  that  with  a  solu* 
tton  so  prepared,  less  muriate  of  mercury  is  obtained 
from  a  given  weight  of  quicksilver,  than  from  a  solution 
prepared  entirely  in  the  cold.  I  have  ascertained  this  by 
experiment,  the  quantity  of  mild  muriate  obtained  from 
a.  solution  of  one  ounce  of  quicksilver  in  diluted  nitric 
aicid  in  the  cold  being  a  little  more  thioi  an  ounce,  whiie,* 
from  the  same  quantity  dissolved  with  the  application  of 
heat,  the  precipitate  did  not  much  exceed  half  an  ounce* 
while .  the  liquor  held  dissolved  much  more  corrosive 
sHnriate  than  the  other. 
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Sdlyy  Wben  die  solution  of  the  qut(^c$iivef  ui  the 
b  promoted  by  heatf  the  acid  ia  so  completely  satunited 
with  oojdei  that  the  soluttoa  ia  partially  decomposed  by 
inere  dilution  with  water^  a  quantity  of  aub^ailrate  beii^ 
precipitated.    Hence,  when  such  a  solution  ia  mingled 

with  the  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  this  decompontioii 

« 

will  take  place  to  a  certain  extent,  ffom  ^oper^uion  of 
the  water  of  the  solution,  and  a  quantity  pf  tbi^  suU*m- 
trate  must  bt  mixed  with  the  mild  muriate^  and  must  so 
far  modify  its  powers* 

These  sources  of  error  are  obviated  by  using  a  adution 
of  mercury  prepared  in  the  cold,  and  with  a  diluted 
acid ;  and  from  such  a  solution  carefully  prepared*  the 
product,  I  have  fpund,  is  almost  entirely  mild  muriatt, 
mth  very  little  corrosive  muriate.  The  method  of  con* 
ducting  the  process,  in  this  manner  is  to  add  the  quickp- 
silver  in  small  portions  at  a  time  to  the  nitric  acid  pre^ 
viously  diluted  with  one  part  and  a  half  of  wateVf  (ob- 
serving the  proportions  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharma* 
copcBia)i  and  to  avoid  altogether  the  application  of  heat  i 
when  the  solution  is  completed,  or  no  more  mercury  ap- 
pears to  be  capable  of  being  dissolved,  a  little  water  is  to 
be  added,  so  as  to  dissolve  any  part  of  the  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury that  may  hava  crystallized ;  the  clear  solution  is 
poured  off  from  the  undissolved  quicksilver,  and  ia  added 
to  the  solution  of  muriate  of  soda.  The  precipitate  ha- 
ving subsided,  is  to  be  carefully  washed  with  water,  re- 
peatedly poured  on  it,  to  carry  off  the  small  quantity  of 
corrosive  muriate  that  is  formed.      Betthollet  has  af- 
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firmed,  however,  that  even  as  prepared  from  a  solution  of 
this  kind,  the' precipitate  retains  in  combination  a  portion 
of  nkric'adid,. probably  owing  to  the  circumstaiifce  that 
such  a  splution  must  always  have  an  excess  of  acid,  ^art 
of  which  the  precipitate,  as  it  is  formed^  may  attract. 
The  process  ought,  on  every  account,  perhaps  to  be  ex- 
punged from  the  Pharmacopoeias. ,  It  has  no;  advantage, 
for  it  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  more  economical.  The 
fineness  of  the  powder  is  of  little  importancey  for.  by  le- 
vigatton  th^  sublimed  muriate  is  obtained  sufficiently^ 
fine  for  tnedicinai  u^;  and  the  process  by  subltmatioa 
gives  a  product  perfectly  uniform,  while  that  by  {Nrecjpi- 
tation  must  always  be  liable  to  sortie  uncertainty,  from 
being  so  much  influenced  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
conducted.  If  it  is  ever  followed,  much  attention  should 
be  paid  to  washing  the  precipitate  thoroughly,  so  ih^t 
not  the. most- nainute  portion  of  the  corrosive  muriate 
may  remain  mixed  with  it. 

The  precipitated. mild  muriate  of  mercury  is  in  the  state 
of  a  smooth  powder,  whiter,  ai^d  of  much  less  specific 
gravity  than  the  muriate  prepared  by  sublimation,  dtffe* 
rences  probably  depending  on  its  state  of  aggregation. 
When  pure,  its  medicinal  operation  must  be  the  samer 
It  has  been  said,  from  trials  that  have  been  made  of  it,  to 
be  more  liable  to  occasion  purging.  If  this  difference 
exists,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  presence  either  of  sub-  . 
nitrate  of  mercury,  or  of  a  minute  quantity  of  corrosive 
muriate. 

Vol.  II,  ^ 
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OXIDUM  HYDRARGYRI  CINBREUM.      Ash-Coloured  Oxide 

of  Quicksilver.     (Fulvis  Hydrargyri  CinereuSy  Ph, 
Dub.) 

^<  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  four  parts  s  Diluted 
Nitrous  Acid,  five  parts  ;  Distilled  Water,  fifteen  parts; 
Water  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  as  much  as  may  be 
sufficient.  Dissolve  the  quicksilver  in  the  acid.  Add 
gradually  the  distilled  water.  Theb  pour  on  as  much  of 
the  water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  precipitate  xht  oxide  of  quicksilver,  which  is  to  be  af- 
terwards washed  with  pure  water  and  dried."  The  di- 
rections in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  are  similar,  except 
that  the  solution  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  acid  is  promote 
ed  by  a  gentle  heat. 

The  action  of  ammonia  on  metallic  salts  is  not  perfect- 
ly"  similar  to  that  of  the  other  aljcalis.  It  appears  to  have 
a  greater  tendency  to  unite  with  the  oxide,  and  a  portion 
of  the  acid,  so  as  to  form  ternary  combinations,  and  from. 
its  hydrogen  attracting  oxygen,  it  sometimes  changes 
the  constitution  of  the  metallic  oxide.  These  actions 
appear  to  be  modified  by  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the 
metallic  salt,  and  this  is  well  displayed  in  the  effects  it' 
produces  in  the  present  process  on  the  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury. 

If  the  mercurial  solution  is  in  that  state  in  which  the 
metal  is  highly  oxidated,  on  adding  the  ammonia,  a  pre- 
cipitate is  thrown  down  perfectly  white.  This  was 
found  by  Fourcroy  to  consist  of  the  oxide  of  mercury,  in 
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combiAatticm  with  a. portion  of  acid  and  of  ammoma,  its 
compositioHi.  as  he  deterntiined  it|  bdng  68.2  of  oxide^ 
1^  of  ^inmonia^  abd  15S  of  nitric  acid.  But  if  the  solu- 
tion contain  the  met^l  in  a  low  state  of.  oxidation,  the 
precipitate  which  is  formed  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour  ap* 
prpaching.  to  black.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be  mere- 
ly  die  oxide  of  mercury  that  had  been  combined  with 
th$  nitric  acid,  the  ammonia  combining  with  th,e  acid^ 
and  precipitating  the  oxide.  But  an  obvious  objection 
to  this  opinion  is,  tliat  the  precipitate  is  not  the  same  as 
that  thrown  down  by  potash  or  soda,  but  is  of  a  more 
uniform  colour,  and  darker,  a  proof  that  ammonia  exert9 
some  peculiar  action  in  its  production.  According  to 
Fojurcroy,  who  investigated  with  considerable  care  these 
and  other  saline  mercurial  combinations,  the  ammonia^ 
in  precipitating  the  oxide  from  its  combination  with  the 
aeid|  partially  de-oxidates  it,  the  hydrogen  of  a  portion  of 
the  ahimonia  attracting  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide^ 
and  reducing  it  to  a  still  lower  state  of  oxidation,  ap- 
proaching nearly  indeed  to  the  metallic  state :  hence  there 
18  at  the  same  time  a  disengagement  of  a  portion  of  ni«> 
trogen  gas  in  consequence  of  this  decomposition  of  a 
part  of  the  ammonia,  which,  when  the  process  is  per^* 
formed  in  the  large  way,  produces  an  effervescence,  and 
may  be  collected. 

'In  frequently  performing  this  process,  it  has  appeared 
to  me  that  this  peculiarity  of  action  by  ammonia  is  ex- 
erted only  when  the  mercurial  solution  contains  the  me- 
tal iri  a  state  of  oxidation  intermediate  between  the 
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minimum  and  maximum.  If  care  has  been  taken  in  pre« 
paring  the  solutioni  so  as  to  haite  it  with  the  metal  dis' 
solved  at  a  very  lovir  degree  of  oxidation,  the  precipitate 
thrown  down  by  potash  is  as  dark  in  its  colour  as  that 
by  ammonia.  But  if  it  be  somewhat  more  highly  oxi- 
dated, that  from  ammonia  is  of  a  much  darker  colour, 
aiid  there  appears  even  a  film  on  the  surface,  with  a 
lustre  approaching  to  metallic.  The  theory  given  by 
Fourcroy,  of  the  operation  of  the  ammonia,  is  therefore 
probably  just,  though  I  must  add,  that  any  effervescence 
indicating  the  disengagement  of  nitrogen  gas  is  extremely 
slight,  and  on  a  small  scale  is  scarcely  apparent. 

Some  chemists  have  supposed,  that  the  dark  gr^y  pre- 
cipitate contains  ammonia.  When  the  precipitate,  how- 
ever, is  properly  prepared,  and  thoroughly  washed,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  trace  of  ammonia  in 
it :  when  mixed  \yrith  lime,  or  with  a  fixed  alkali,  no  am- 
monia is  exhaled  even  when  heat  is  applied.  If  the  so- 
lution, however,  from  which  the  precipitate  has  been 
thrown  down,  has  been  that  in  which  th^  metal  has  beeo 
highly  oxidated,  part  of  the  white  triple  cpmpound  de- 
scribed by  Fourcroy  will  have  been  formed,  and  in  this 
case  a  portion  of  ammonia  iis  present.  In  decomposing 
mercurial  solutions  accordingly  in  this  state,  the  precipi- 
tate at  different  stages  of  the  precipitation  is  various  in 
its  colour,  being  at  first  grey,  and  afterwards  lighter,  and 
being  more  or  less  light  as  the  solution  contains  the  me- 
tal more  highly  oxidated,  evidently  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  white  precipitate.  But  any  ammonia  derived 
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from  this  source  is  foreign  to  what  properly  constitutes 
the  grey  precipitate. 

'  From  the  circumstances  which  influence  this  prepara-  * 
tion  not  having  been  fully  understood,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed difficult  to  obtain  it*  uniform )  nor  are  the  direc- 
tions in  the  Pharmacopoeia  sufficiently  precise.  If  the 
process  be  properly  performed/  it  itiayi  Jbowever,  be  ob- 
tained with  certainty  always  the  same^ .  The  nitrous  acid 
ought  to  be  diluted  with  rather  more  tfaai^.  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  so  as  to  act  on  the  quicksilver  slowly,  and 
with  scarcely  any  sensible  effervescence  i  the  quicksilver 
should  be  added  in  small  quantities,  'at  a  timei  .and  in  a$  * 
large  k  quantity  ultimately  as  the  acid  can  dissoive  with- 
out the  application  of  heat.  When  the  solution  appears 
to  have  ceased,  the  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off  from  the 
undissolved  quicksilver,  and  strained  i  it  is  to  be  diluted 
cautiously  with  water,  as  far  as  the  dilution  can  be  carried 
without  impairing  its  transparency  j  and  water  of  am- 
monia is  to  be  added  as  long  as  any  precipitation  is  pro- 
duced. The  precipitate  is  of  a  very  deep  grey  colour, 
approaching  to  black  \  it  is  to  be  washed  well,  with  wa- 
ter, and  dried.  In  drying,  from  exposure  to  the  air  and 
light,  i|s  colour  becomes  lighter  i  still  it  is  a  blue  grey. 
In  the  shops  it  is  usually  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and  some- 
times almost  perfectly  white,  from  the  solution  of  mer- 
cury from^ which  it  has  been  precipitated  containing  the 
metal  in  too  highly  an  oxidated  state.  The  College  order 
carbpnate  of  ammonia  to  be  employed  in  the  precipita- 
tion ;  and  it  might  be  supposed  from  this,  that  the  oxide 
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thrown  down  ^ill  recehre  carbonic  acid^  and  that  the 
precipitate  will  be  a  carbonate  or  sub-carbonate.^  ThiSi 
however)  is  not  the  case ;  the  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged, 
and  the  same  precipitate  is  thrown  down  by  pure  am- 
monia. Some  chemists  have  supposed,  that  the  precipi^ 
tate  is  produced  with  more  certainty  of  a  dark  colour, 
when  the  ammonia  i^  added  in  the  state  of  carbonate; 
but  this  18  a  mistake,  the  darkness  of  the  colour  depend- 
ing entirely  on  the  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  metal* 

The  London  College  have  given  the  same  name,  Oxt« 
BUM  Htdrarcyri  Cinbreum,  to  a  preparation  obtained 
by  a  different  process,  but  supposed  to  be  essentially  the 
same.  An  ounce  of  Sub-muriate  of  Quicksilver  (Mild 
Muriate)  is  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  Lime  Water,  stirring  it 
constantly  until  the  grey  oxide  of  quicksilver  -  subsides. 
This  is  washed  with  distilled  water  and  is  then  dried. 

This  process  has  been  had  recourse  to  from  the  sup- 
posed difficulty  of  obtaining  the  grey  oxide,  by  precipita- 
tion from  nitrate  of  mercury  by  ammonia,  uniform.  It 
will  aiFord  a  preparation  sufficiently  uniform,  and  so  far 
similar  to  the  other,  that  the  oxide  is  in  a  low  state  of 
oxidation.  But  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  the  lime  can 
abstract  the  whole  of  the  muriatic  acid,  and  it  is  probably, 
therefore,  what  is  in  strictness  of  nomenclature,  a  sub- 
muriate  of  mercury. 

The  Grey  Oxide  of  Mercury  has  been  introduced  as  a 
Substitute  for  those  preparations  in  which  the  metal  is 
oxidated  by  trituration  under  exposure  to  the  air,  and  has 
been  supposed  to  have  t^he  advantage  of  more  uniformity 


•  / 
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o£  atrengdit  as  the  others  are  liable  to  be  variable  from 
imperfect  prepairatioii.  When  properljr  pr6pare^>  it  ap« 
pears  to  be  the  same  in  chemical  composition^  and  the 
medicinal  operation  of  it  is  also  extremely  dmilar.  It  is 
given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  night  and  mornings  usually 
under  the  form  of  pill,  and  this  answers  very  well  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Mercurial  Pill.  An  ointment  formed 
from  it^  Unguentum  Oxidi  Hydrargyri  Cinerei,  has  beeii 
introduced  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia ;  one  part 
of  the  grey  oxide  being  mixed  with  three  parts  of  lard* 
This  is  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  Mercurial  Oint- 
mentf  but  it  has  been  said  not  to  be  so  easily  forced 
through  the  cuticle  by  friction.  It  has  also  been  used  in 
the  state  of  vapour  from  the  application  of  heat,  for  fu- 
migating venereal  ulcers. 

OXIDUM  HYD&ARGYRI  RUBRtJM  PER  A'CIDUM  NITRICUM^ 

olim  Mercurius  Pracifitatus ,  Ruber.  Red  Oxide  of 
Quicksilver  by  Nitric  Acid,  (Hydrargyri  Nitrico-Oxy- 
dum.  Ph.  JLW.— Oxydum  Hydrargyri  Nitricum,  PIu 
Dub.)      , 

<<  Tak^  of  Purified  Quicksilver^  one  pound  ;  Diluted 
Nitrous  Add,  sixteen  ounces.  Dissolve  the  quicksilver^ 
and  evaporate  the  solution  with  a  gentle  fire  to  a  white 
dry  mass,  which  being  reduced  to  powder^  is  to  be  put 
into  a  glass  cucurbit,  a  thick  glass  plate  being  put  over 
its  tiurface.  Then  a  capital  being  adapted,  and  the  ves^ 
sel  placed  iortand,  apply  to  it  a  fire  gradually  raised,^  un« 
tU  it  pass  intOi  very  red  small  scales."    The  process  in  the 
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DaUin  and  Loddon  PharmacopGeias  is  ithesamef  eqtnd 
wei^ts  of  diluted  nitric  acid  and  quicksilver  bjeing  ordcf'r 
ed  m  the  fenner,-  and  in  the  latter  a  shallow  Tessel  beiag 
ordered  itfstead  of  a  cucurbit,  and  the  heat  being  applied 
until  the  powder  cease  to  exhale  red  vapours. 
.    The  quicksilver  is  in  this  preparation  first  oxidated  by 
the  nitrous  acid«  and  the  oxide  then  combines  with  the 
remaining  acid.    By  the  increase  of  heat,  this  nitrate  is 
decomposedi  and  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  expelled, 
leaving  a  mass  of  a  deep  red  colour.    From  the  name  of 
oxide  given  to  this  preparation  by  all  the  GoIIegeSy  it  ap- 
pears to  be  supposed)  that  the  whole  acid  of  the  nitrate  is 
expelled  or  decomposed,  and  that  the  residual  matter  is 
quicksilver  combined  with  oxygen  alone.    This  has  never 
been  established,  however,  by  any  accurate  analysis  of 
the  preparation,  and  there  are  very  obvious  objections  to 
it.    Though  a  red  oxide  of  mercury  can  be  formed  by  the 
action  of  atmospheric  air  on  the  metal  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, 'it  is  quite  different  in  its  appearance  from  the  pro- 
duct of  the  present  process :  and  the  latter  is  possessed  of 
a  considerable  degree  of  escharotic  power  not  belonging 
to  the  former,  communicated  probably  by  a  portion  of 
nitric  acid  combined  with  it.     In  all  cases  where  %  vola- 
tile ingredient  is  expelled  from  one  more  fixed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  lieat,  it  is  now  known  that  the  decomposi- 
tion is  scarcely  ever  complete,  the  influence  of  quantity 
operating,  and  causing  a  portion  of  the  volatile  ingredient 
to  be  retained,  the  quantity  being  greater  as. there  is  less 
difference,  in  the  volatility  of  the  two  substances.     It  fd* 
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lowsi  Stem  this  alone,  as  the  most  probabl^  conclusion^ 
that  although  the  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid  may  be 
expelled  from,  the  pxide  of  mercury,  a  portion  of  it  wiU 
be  retained,  and  it  is  probably  impossible  to  expel  the 
whole  of  it,  without  raising  the  heat  to  that  point  at 
which  the  oxygen  itself  will  be  expelled^  and.  the  quick- 
silioer  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  form.  I  have  accprdr 
ingiy  found,  'that  ic  does  contain  nitric  acid.  If  the  pre- 
paration be  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  five  or  six  times 
its  weight  of  water,  the  liquor,  when  filtered,  has  the 
styptic  metallic  taste,  and  gives  a  white  precipitate  with 
water  of  ammonia,  or  with  carbonate  of  potash,— .a  plain 
proof  that  it  holds  dissolved  nitrate  of  mercury  ;  and  to 
av/>id  any  fallacy,  the  preparation  submitted  to  experi- 
ment  was  tl^t,  found  in  the  shops,  the  product  of  the  pro- 
cess on  the  large  scale,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  more 
perfectly  prepared  than  that  formed  on  the  small  scale^ 
This  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  sub-nitrate,  and  the 
proper  appellation  to  be  given  to  it  is,  Sub-nitras  Hydrar^p 
gyri  Ruber,  by  which  also  it  will  be  better  distinguished 
from  the  proper  red  oxide«  According  to  Payss^,  100  parts 
decomposed  by  heat  afford  82  of  mercury,  and  18  of  oxy- 
gen ;  this  oxygen  probably  having  an  intermixture  of  nl-^ 
tfogen  from  the  decomposition  of  the  acid. 

It  has  always  b^n  found  very  difficult  to  conduct  this 
pfocese,  so  as  to  obtain  the  product  of  that  bright  red  co- 
lour and  scaly  appearance  whic|b  are.  regarded  as  tests  of 
its  proper  fieparation.  Much  of  the  success  depends 
apparently  on  the  scale  On  which  it  is.  formed,  the  heat 
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acting  more  steadily,  and  with  more  uniformity,  on  k  large, 
than  on  a  small  quantity.  When  prot>erIy  prepareid,  it-is 
in  scales  of  a  bright  red  colour.  It  is  so  acrid  as  'to  be 
altogether  unfit  for  internal  administration.  ExtemaUy 
it  is  employed  as  an  eschstrotic,  being  applied  either  in  a 
finely  levigated  powder,  or  mixed  with  lard  in  the  form  of 
ointment.  This  ointment,  composed  of  one  part  with 
eight  of  lard,  is  officinal  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia. 

SuB-suLP.HAS  HYDRARGYRi  FLAVUS,  olim  Turpethum  Mu 
nerale.  Yellow  Sub- sulphate  of  Quicksilver.  (Oxyr 
dum  Hydrargyri  Sulphucicum,  Ph.  Dub.) 

**  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  four  ounces;  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  six  ounces.  Put  them  into  a  glass  cueurlMt, 
and  boil  in  a  sand-bath  to  dryness.  The  white  matter  re- 
maining at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  being  reduced  to  pow- 
der, is  to  be  throi^n  into  boiling  water.  It  will  thus  be 
converted  into  a  yellow  powder,  which  must  be  frequent- 
ly washed  with  warm  water." 

By  boiling  sulphuric  acid  on  quicksilver,  the  acid  suf- 
fers a  partial  decomposition,  ox* gen  being  communicated 
from  it  to  the  metal,  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  disengaged. 
The  oxide  of  quicksilver  is  combined  with  the  remaining 
acid,  forming  super-sulphate  of  mercury.  By  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  heat,  this  is  partially  decomposed,  much 
of  the  acid  is  expelled,  and  a  sub- sulphate  of  mercury  re- 
mains. On  this,  boiling  water  is  poured ;  and  it  acts  as  wa- 
ter does  on  many  of  the  metallic  salts.  Having  a  stronger 
aflinity  19  their  acid  than  to  their  base,  it  decomposes  the 
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8alt/al»micting  the  acid,  aiid  precipic^tin^  the  oxide  $  but 
the  influence  6f  quaiitity  on  chemical  affinity  p^ill  so  fat 
operates  in  this  decomposition,  that  tfa^acidf  combined 
with  the  water  retains  a -small  portion  of*  die  oxide  com* 
bitied  with  it,  and  th^  oxide  predpitated' retains  a  portion 
of  the  acid.  The  entire  compoundi  therefore,  is  resolved 
into  a  super-salt,  which  is  dissolTed,  and  a*  sub-salt  which 
is'  tfaiown  dovhi.  This  happens  in  the  present  process  ; 
the  water  poured  on  the  sulphate  of  mercury  abstracts 
the  acid,  retaining  in  combination  with  ira  portion  of 
oxide»  and  forming  therefore  a  super-sulphate  of  mercury» 
which  remains  dissolved,  while  a  sub-  sulphate  is  precipi- 
tated, and  forms  the  yellow  powder.  The  colour  of  this 
is  more  Hvely  when  hot  water  is  used  in  its  prepatation, 
probably  from  the  temperature  favouring  the  chemical  Ac- 
tion of  the  water.  The  success  of  the  process,  with  re^* 
gard  to  the  quantity  of  product,  depends  much  on  the 
sulphate  of  mercury  having  been  deprived  of  all  free 
acid  previous  to  the  affusion  of  the  water ;  for  if  it  contain 
much  acid,  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  is  dissolved  with- 
out being  decomposed.  The  proportion  of  acid  ordered 
in  the.  Pharmacopoeia  is  unnecessarily  large,  and  rather 
defeats  the  object  of  the  process ;  an  equal  weight  is  suffi- 
cient, and  the  heat  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  saline  mass 
until  it  is  perfectly  dry.  The  super-sulphate  dissolved 
in  the  water  may  be  decomposed  by  potash,  and  a  sub- 
sulphate  precipitated. 

Yellow  airfhsulphate  of  mercury  mu^,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  process  by  which  it  is  obtained,  be  liable  to 
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Variation  in  the  proportions  of  its  constituent  principles. 
According  to  FOurcroyi  it  consists  of  76  of  mercury,  II 
of  oxygen,  and  10  of  acid,  with  3  of  water,  while  another 
analysis  gives  the  proportion  of  acid  at  15.  As  a  medi- 
cine. It  is  too  harsh  in  its  operation  to  be  administered  in« 
ternally,  being  liable  to  produce  violent  vomiting.  It  has 
sometimes,  however,  been  given  as  a  powerful  emetic,  in 
a  dose  of  five  grains.  It  is  an  errhine,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed as  such,  mixed  with  any  mild  vegetable  powder,  in 
some  affections  of  the  eyes. 

SULPHURETUM    HYDRARGYRI     NiGfRUM,      olim    MtluopS 

Mineralis.    Black  Sulphuret  of    Quicksilver.     (Sul- 
phuretum  Hydrargyri  Nigrum,  Pk,  Dub,) 

<<  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  Sublimed  Sulphur,  of 
each  equal  weights.  Rub  them  together  in  arglass  mor- 
tar with  a  glass  pestle,  until  the  globules  of  quicksilver 
entirely  disappear.  It  may  be  made  likewise  with  a 
double  proportion  of  quicksilver." 

By  this  trituration  a  chemical  combination  appears  to 
be  effected  between  the  quicksilver  and  sulphur,  as  the 
former  loses  completely  its  metallic  form,  and  no  globules 
can  be  perceived  in  the  powder  by  the  microscope.  It 
has  even  been  supposed,  that  the  metal  is  at  the  same 
time  imperfectly  oxidated,  and  combined  with  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  \  but  from  the  researches  of  Seguin,  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  The  combination  is 
much  facilitated  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  it  can  at 
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onct  be  effected)  by  adding  the  quicksilTer  to  the  melted 

sulphur.  ^  «'  '         '.    =-^- 

.  This  is  the  least  actlv^,  perhaps,  of  the  mercurial  pre- 
parations. As^  an  anthelmintic  it  is  sbmetimes  giVen  in 
a  do^  of  five  or  ten  grains,  and  it  has  been  used  as*  aa 
alterative, 

.   .    •  .     •  .  •  •!,».••* 

.  ■  .    '  .   . •  ■. 


'  .       ■  r       .  .      .        » 


Some  additional  preparations  of  mercury  fhave  ^.  ;place 
in  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoesa^i  and  are  used    .. 
in  practice*  . 

Hydrargyrus  €V^  CRETA.     Quicksilver  witl]f,, Chalk* 

« 

Ph.  Lood. 

■^    ■         •    '  •- .     , 

c^Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  three 'puiice&$  Prepa- 
red Chalk,  five  ounces.  Rub  them*  together  until' the 
globules  no  longer  appear." 

Quicksilver,  when  triturated  ^th  any  substanoewhich 
aids  the  division  of  its  globules,  and  extends  their  surface, . 
appears  to  be  susceptible  of  oxidation  from  the  action  of 
the  atmospSieric  air,  and  the  grey  oxide  formed  by  this 
operation  is  the  basis  of  the  common*  mercurial  pill^  as 
well  as  of  some  other  preparations*  More  than  one  pre- 
paration of  this  kind,  however^  for  internal  administra- 
tion, is  superfluous ;  and  the  mercurial  pill,  prepared  by 
trituration  of  the  quicksilver  with  honey,  manna,  or  mu- 
cilage^  beii^  that  which  has  been  long  established  in 
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practicei  is  td  be  'preferred.    The  present  prepandonhas 
-  nothing  peculiar  to  recommend  it. 

Htpj^argy&um.cum  MAqNEsiA.   Quicksilrer  with  Mag- 
nesia.   Fh.  Dub*  .. 

*^  Take  of  Quicksilver,  Manna,  each  one  ounce  $  Mag- 
nesia, half  an  ounce.  Triturate  the  quicksilver  with  the 
manna  in  an  earthen  mortar,  adding  as  much  water  as 
will  give  to  the  mixture  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  con- 
tinuing the  trituration  until  the  mercurial  globules  are  so 
far  subdivided  as  to  be  no  longer  visible.  Then  add  to 
the  mixture  a  drachm  of  the  magnesia,  triturating  it  con- 
stantly. After  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  together,  add 
a  pound  of  hot  water,  and  shake  the  mixture;  allow  the 
liquor  to  rest,  and  pour  it  off  from  the  sediment  which 
subsides.  Repeat  this  washing  twice,  that  the  manna 
may  be  entirely  removed  ;  and  while  the  sediment  is  still 
humid,  add  to  it  the  remaining  magnesia.  Lastly,  dry 
the  powder  on  bibulous  paper/' 

The  object  of  this  process  is  to  obtain  the  oxidation  of 
the  mercury  by  trituration,  and  the  interposition  of  the 
soft  viscous  matter  of  the  manna  with  the  addition  of  the 

■ 

water  may  facilitate  this ;  the  subsequent  steps  of  the 
operation  are  designed  to  remove  the  manna,  and  obtain 
the  grey  oxide  mixed  with  the  magnesia.  The  same  ob« 
scrvation,  applies,  however,  to  this  as  to  tt^e  preceding 
preparation, — that  it  is  superfluous,  and  that  for  any  use- 
ful purpose  the  mercurial  pill  will  answer  equally  well. 
The  only  advantage,  at  least,  of  either  process,  is,  that  it 
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may  affinrd  a  mild  preparation  that  can  be  given  under  the 
form  o£  bolus»  where  a  pill  cannot  be  easily  swallowed. 

A  preparation  is  likewise  inserted  in  the  Dublin  Phar* 
macopceia,  under  the  name  of  Htdrargtrum  cuh  crb* 
TA,  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  only  substituting  pre* 
cipitated  chalk  for  magnesia.  .   >    . 

Hydrargyri  oxydum  rubrum.     Red  Oxide  pf  Quick- 
silver.     Ph.  Lond.     (Oxydum  Hydrargyri,  PL  Dub.) 

*^  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver^  one  poundi  Put  the 
quicksilver  iiito  a  glass  vessel,  with  a  narrow  mouth,  and 
Inroad  at  the  bottom.  Apply  heat  to  this  open  vessel,  rai« 
sed  to  the  six*hundredth  degree,  until  the  quicksilver  pass 
into  red  scales.;  then  rub  these  into  ^  fine  powder." 

At  the  temperature  at  which  quicksilver  boils  it  com** 
bines  with  oxygen,  and  when  heated  to  this  temperature^ 
under  exposure  to  the  air,  red  scales  gradually  form  oh  its 
surface  from  this  combination.  There  is  a  diiHculty,  how- 
ever, in  conducting  the  process ;  for  if  the  quicksilver 
be  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  it  is  lost,  from  its  vapour  being  dissipated,  e* 
specially  if  the  heat  be  raised  a  little  too  high ;  while, 
on  the  otjier  hand,  if  the  air  is  not  freely  admitted,  the 
oxidation  cannot  proceeds     The  method  directed  in  the 

• 

formula  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges  is  the  most 
effectual,— -employing  a  glass  vessel  broad  at  the  bot- 
tom, (so  as  to  present  the  quicksilver  under  an  extensive 
surface,)  and  with  a  long  neck,  drawn  out  to  a  very  small 
aperture,  so  that  while  the  atmospheric  air  is  admitted, 
the  mercurial  vapour  will  not  so  easily  escape,  the  heat 
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being  applied  by  the  medium  of  sand.  StiU  die  oxidation 
goes  on  veiy  slowly^  requiring  the  applicatioQ  of  the  heat 
for  several  weeks ;  and  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a 
steady  heat  without  allowing  it  to  become  too  strongi  the 
conducting  of  the  process  requires  considerable  actentioui 
and  the  preparation  is  comparatively  high  priced. 

Red  oxide  of  quicksilver  is  in  scales  of  a  darlc  brick  red 
colour.  When  exposed  to  the  heat  of  igriition  it  is  de* 
composed^  gives  out  oxygen^  and  the  quicksilver  returns 
to  its  metallic. form.  From  the  quantity  of  oxygen  ob- 
tained by  this  reduction,  Lavoisier  inferred  that  the  oxide 
contains  seven  parts  of  oxygen  in  100  parts..  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous mistake  which  some  have  madei  supposing  the  red 
scaly  substance  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  oi« 
trate  of  mercury  by  heat  to  be  essentially  the  same*.  The 
latter  is  much  more  acrid,  and  cannot  be  given  internally 
with  safety ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  name  of 
Oxide  has  been  given  to  it,  as  it  may  sometimes  lead  to  its 
substitution  for  the  present  preparation. 

The  red  oxide  prepared  by  heat.  Calcined  Mercury  as 
k  was  formerly  named,  is  a  very  active  mercurial.  It  has 
also  been  regarded  as  certain  and  permanent  in  its  opera- 
tion, and  has  therefore  sometimes  been  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  where 
the  milder  mercurials  had  failed.  Its  dose  is  one  grain. 
It  is  liable,  however,  to  produce  irritation  on  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  and  from  this,  as  well  as  from  its  high  price, 
it  is  not  very  frequently  used. 
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Htdkargtrits  PRjBCiPiTATtys  ALBUs.  White  Precipi- 
tate of  Mercury.  Ph.  Lond.  (Sub-murias  liydnH^gy- 
ri  Ammoniatumi  Ph.  Dub,) 

*^  Take  of  Oxymuriate  of  Quicksilver^  Muriate  of  Am- 
Bnoma,  each  half  a  pound ;  Solution  of  Sub-Carbonate  of 
PotashV  half  a  pint ;  Distilled  Water,  four  pints.  First 
dissolve  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  then  the  oxymuriate  df 
mercury  in  the  distilled  water,  and  add  to  these  the  sola- 
don  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash  ;  wash  the  powder  which 
is  precipitated,  until  it  is  free  from  taste  ;  then  dry  it/' 

A  process  altogether  different,  but  affording  precisely 
the  lame  product,  is  given  by  the  Dublin  College. 

••  To  the  liquor  which  has  been  poured  off  from  the 
precipitated  sub- muriate  of  mercury,  add  as  much  water 
of  ammonia  as  is  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  metallic 
salt.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  cold  distilled  water,  and 
dry  it  on  bibulous  paper." 

When  corrosive  muriate  of  mercury  is  decomposed  by 
ammonia,  a  white  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  consisting 
of  the  oxide  of  the  muriate,  with  portions  both  of  acid 
and  of  ammonia  combined  with  it ;  the  proportions,  ac- 
<;DnIing  to  Fourcroy's  analysis  of  it,  being  Si  of  oxide, 
16  of  muriatic  acid,  and  3  of  ammonia.  It  is  this  preci- 
pitate which  is  formed  in  both  the  above  processes.  In  the 
first,  it  may  be  conceived,  that  the  potash  of  the  sub-car- 
bonate of  potash,  decomposes  the  muriate  of  ammonia^  by 
combining  with  the  muriatic  acid,  and  that  the  ammonia 
evolved  from  this  decomposes  the  muriate  of  mercurj, 
Vol.  II.  Y 
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throwing  down  the  white  precipitate  the  same  as  when 
ammonia  is  added  directly  to  a  solution  of  corrosive  mu- 
riate ;  ori  what  affords  a  more  simf^Ie,  idnd  perhaps  a  more 
just  ,view>  the  potash  attracts  the  aicid>  both  of  the 
muriate  of  mercury  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  the 
oxide  of  mercury  is  precipitated,  retaining  a  portion  of 
the  acid  combined  with  it,  and  having  attracted  the  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  the  ter« 
nary  compound.  The  other  process,  that  in  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  simply  the  decomposition  of  corrosife 
muriate  of  mercury  by  ammonia:  In  the  preparation  of 
the  mild  muriate  of  mercury  by  precipitation,  it  haa  al« 
ready  been 'stated,  that  if  a  solution  of  mercury  in  nitric 
acid  be  used,  which  has  been  prepared  with  the  applia- 
tion  of  heat,  and  which  therefore  contains  the  metal 
more  highly  oxidated  than  the  fninimum,  a  portion  of 
corrosive  muriate  of  mercury  is  formed,  when  the  solu* 
tion  is  decomposed  by  muriate  of  soda.  It  is  such  a  mer- 
curial solution  that  is  ordered  in  the  Dublin  Pharn^co- 
poeia  for  the  preparation  of  the  precipitated  sub-muriate, 
and  hence  the  liquor  from  which  the  precipitate  subsides 
holds  corrosive  muriate  dissolved.  When  decomposed, 
therefore,  by  ammonia,  as  directed  by  the  present  formu- 
la, it  affords  the  ternary  white  precipitate.  The  name 
given  to  this  preparation  by  the  Dublin  College  is  prefer- 
able to  that  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  alto- 
gether vague.  Sub*Murias  Hydrargyri  et  Ammoniac  is 
probably  the  correct  appellation.  The  necessity  of  the 
presence  of  ammonia  to  its  constitution  is  very  well 
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shewn  from  the  fact,  thati  if  the  corrosive  muriate  be  de« 
composed  by  potash,  it  is  a  yellow  precipitate  that  is 
thrown  down  \  when  it  is  decomposed  by  heat,  ammonia 
and  nitrogc^n  are  evolved. 

This  precipitate,  when  dried,  forms  a  light  white  pow- 
der, which  is  tasteless  and  insoluble  in  water*  It  is  used 
only  externally,  generally  under  the  form  of  ointment,  in 
some  cutaneous  affections. 

Hydrarg^ri  sulphuretum  rubrum.    Red  Sulphuret 
.    of  Quicksilver.    Ph.  Lond.   (Sulphuretum  Hydrargyri 
Rubrum,.  Ph.  Dub.) 

'■  «« Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  forty  ounces ;  Sublim- 
ed Sulphur,  eight  ounces.  To  the  sulphur  malted  over 
the  fire,  add  the  quicksilver,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass 
swells,  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  cover  it 
closely,  that  inflammation  may  not  take  place  ;  then  rub 
it  into  powder,  and  sublime.'^  The  same  directions  are 
given  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia, 

The  inflammation  which  is  taken  notice  of,  as  liable  to 
happen  when  the  melted  sulphur-  atid  quicksilver  are 
mttigled  together,  is  probably  not  a  real  combustion,  but 
the,  evolution  of  heat  and  light  from  their  mutual  action; 
this  taking  place  in  other  cases  of  the  combination  of 
sulphar  wilh  metals,  and  being  wholly  unconnected,  as 
has*  been  sufficiently  established,  with  any  agency  of  the 
air. '  The  covering  of  the  vessel  will  therefore  not  check 
i^  though  the  removal  of  it  from  the  fire  may  do  so,  by 
reducing  the  temperature,  and  thus  suspending  the  mu- 
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toal  action  of  the  m«rcoiy  and  sulphnrr^  If  this  thoidd 
happeni  /die  combinatiofi  wiH  probably  therefore  remam 
imperfect,  and  the  pl-ocess  may  succeed  less  perfectlyi  or 
at  least  succeed  only  from  the  action  being  renewed  in 
the  subsequent  sublimation.  The  exdosion  of  the  air 
must,  however,  be  proper,  as  preventing  a  real  combus- 
tion taking  place,  when  the  mass  is  so  mnch  heated. 
Different  opinions  have  been  maintained  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  ultimate  product  of  this  process*  Some 
chemists  supposed,  that  the  mercury  exists  in  the  state  of 
oxide,  in  combination  with  the  sulphur,  and  Va«qiielm 
considered  the  bright  red  colour  as  arising  even  from  a 
high  degree  of  oxidation ;  this  oxygen  being  supposed  tole 
combined  with  the  metal  in  the  first  stage  of  the  process, 
when  the  appavent  combustion  takes  place.  This  oxy* 
genation,  however,  has  never  been  clearly  established.  And 
according  to  Proust  and  Seguin,  the  compound  is  a  pure 
sulphuret,  consisting  of  85  or  ^^  of  quicksilver,  with  15 
or  \A  of  sulphur. 

This  substance,  long  known  by  the  name  of  Cinnabar, 
is  of  vivid  red  colour,  which  becomes  still  more  bright 
when  it  is  reduced  to  powder.  Its  principal  medicinal 
application  is  for  mercurial  fumigation.  It  is  easily  vola- 
tilized by  heat,  and  its  vapour,  directed  on  the  surface  of 
venereal  ulcers,  checks  the  progress  of  the  ulceration  ;  and 
where  this  is  of  importance^  as  from  the  situation  of  an 
ulcer  it  sometimes  is,  the  practice  is  employed,  a  little  of 
the  powder  being  laid  on  a  hot  iron,  and  the  vapour  di- 
rected on  the  part^ 
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PLUMBUM. — LEAD* 

ACETXS  PLUMBi,  olim  ^accharum  Saturnu  Acetite  of 
Lead.  (Plumbi  Super- Acetas,  Ph.  jLo^^.-— Acetas 
Plumbi,  Ph.  Dub.) 

^  Take  of  White  Oxide  of  Lead,  any  quantitjr*  Put 
it  into  a  cucurbit,  and  pour  upon  it  ten  times  its  weight 
of  Distilled  Acetous  Acid.  Let  the  mixture  stand  on 
wann  sand  until  the  acid  become  sweet ;  pour  it  ofi>  and 
add  a  fresh  quantity  successivelyi  until  it  cease  to  acquire 
sweetness.  Then  evaporate  the  whole  liquor,  freed  from 
impttrities,-  in  a  glass  vessel,  to  the  consistence  of  thin 
honey,  and  put  it  aside  in  a  cool  place,  that  crystals  may 
form,^  which  are  to  be  dried  in  the  shade.  Evaporate 
the  remaining  liquor,  that  there  may  be  a  new  formation 
of  crystals,  and  repeat  this  evaporation  until  no  more  are 
formed/'  The  directions  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia 
are  sinflilar.  In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia*,  a  pound  of 
cerusse  is  ordered  to  be  boiled  in  a  gallon  and  a  half  of 
vinegar.  Until  the  acid  is  saturated ;  the  liquor  is  then  pour« 
ed  off,  and  evaporated  until  a  pellicle  appear  on  its  sur* 
face,  when  it  is  put  aside  to  crystallize.  The  process, 
however,  is  never  attempted  in  the  shops,  but  is  conduct* 
ed  on  a  large  scale,  to  furnish  the  salt  for  the  purposes 
to  which  it  is  apj^lied  in  the  arts  ;  distilled  vinegar  being 
cither  boiled  on  cerusse  until  the  acid  is  saturated^  or 
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plates  of  lead  being  moistened  with  vinegafi  or  partially 
immersed  in  it,  until  they  are  incrusted  with  oxidei  this 
oxide  being  dissolved  by  immersing  the  plates  in  the  li- 
quor, and  a  new  quantity  being  formed  by  raising  them 
to  the  surface.  This  is  continued  until  the  acid  is  satu- 
rated, and  in  either  case  the  liquor  is  brought  by  eva- 
poration to  crystallize. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  this  process  the  acetic  acid  of 
the  distilled  vinegar  combines  with  the  oxide  o£  lead. 
/The  salt  which  crystallizes  was  supposed  to  be  the  neu- 
tral acetate  ;  but  from  more  recent  researches  it  appears 
to  be  a  super-acetate>  and  this  name  is  accordingly  given 
to  it  by  the  London  College.  The  neutral  acetate,  does 
not  crystallize  easily;  and  it  was  found  by  Theoard, 
whose  attention  was  called  to  it,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  a  slight  excess  of  acid  favours  the  crystallizadon, 
and  that  this  excess  of  acid  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  salt.  It  consists,  according  to  the  analysis  of  it  by 
this  chemist,  of  58  oxide  of  lead,  26  acetic  acid,  and  16 
of  water,  while  the  neutral  salt  is  composed  of  78  of 
oxide  of  lead,  17  acetic  acid,  and  5  of  water. 

This  salt  crystallizes  in  acicular  prisms,  and  as  prepar- 
ed on  a  large  scale,  is  usually  in  the  form  of  masses  com- 
posed of  these  crystals  aggregated ;  it  is  white,  or  of  a 
flight  yellowish  colour,  with  a  silky  lustre,  is  rather  efflo- 
rescent ;  it  has  a  sweet  taste,  whence  the  name  of  Sugar 
of  Lead,  by  which  it  has  been  known,  this  sweetness 
being  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  astringency.  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  requiring  about  24?  parts  at  60  for  its 
solution ;  with  spring  water,  the  solution  is  milky,  from 
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a  partial  decomposition  pf  the  salt^  by  the, minute  quanti- 
ty of  sulphates  or  muriates  contained  in  the  water ;  and 
even  with  distilled  water  the  solution  is  not  perfectly 
transpiarenti  if  a  large  quantity  of  the  water  be  employed^ 
the  water,  when  its  affinity  to  the  acid  is  aided  by  Its 
quanttty^  producing  a  slight  partial  djecomposition. 

Acetate^  or  rather  super-acetate  of  lead  is  employed 
principally  as  an  external,  application.  Its  solutioQ  ii^i 
water  is  used  as  a  collyrium  in  ophthalmiaj  as  an  as|:rin- 
gent  injection  in  gonorrhosa^  ^s  a  wash  \fk  superficial  ijn- 
fiammation ;  and  dissolved  in  vinegar^  it  is  employed  as  a 
disctttient.  These  applications  of  it  have  already  been 
pointed  out  under  it&  medical  history* 

Liquor  plumbi  acetatis.  Solution  of  Acetate  of 
Lead.  Ph.  Lqnd.  (Liquor  Sub-Acetatis  Lithargyri^ 
Ph.  Dub.) 

*<  Take  of  the  Semi- vitrified  Gxideof  Lead  (Litharge), 
two  pounds  four  ounces ;  Acetic  Acid  (Vinegar),  one 
gallon.  Mix  them,  and  boil  down  to  six  pounds,  stirring 
constantly ;  then  put  the  liquor  aside,  that  the  impurities 
may  subside,  and  strain  it." 

This  preparation  was  introduced  by  Goulard,  a  French 
surgeon,  under  lue  name  of  Extract  of  Lead,  as  possessed 
of  peculiar  powers,  and  from  the  confidence  with  which 
it  was  repomn>en4ed  ^as  established  in  practice.  It  was 
considered  by  the  chemists  as  a  solution  merely  of  oxide 
of  lead  in  acetic  acid^  analogous  to  the  crystallized  salt. 
But  from  the  investigation  of  it  by  Dr  Bostock,  it  is 
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proved  to  have  no  excess  of  acid,  but  to  contist  of  the 
neutral  acetate  dissolved  in  water,  and  hence  the  solution  ' 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  oxide  of  lead.  One  hun- 
dred parts  of  the  saturated  solution  contain,  according  to 
his  analysis,  ^3*1  of  oxide,  5  of  acetic  acid,  and  71.9  of 
water,  while  100  parts  of  the  saturated  solution  of  the 
superacetate  contain  16.8  of  oxide,  7.6  of  acid,  and  75.7 
of  water.  The  solution,  or  Goulard's  .Extract  as  it  is 
named,  is  of  a  brown  colour.  When  kept,  it  becomes  light- 
er,  and  deposites  a  q^uantity  of  oxide.  It  is  used  as  a  discu- 
dent,  b<ing  mixed  with  vinegar  and  water,  and  frequeat«> 
}y  applied  under  the  form  of  cataplasm.  It  forms  alsoa» 
application  to  inflamed  surfaces,  generally  under  the  form 
of  the  following  preparation,  whjch  has  been  admitted  as 
officinal  by  the  London  College. 

Ll(^U0R   PLUMBI    ACETATIS   DILUTUS.      Dilute  SoIutlOH 

of  Acetate  of  Lead.     Ph.  Lond. 

<<  Take  of  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Lead,  a  drachma 
Distilled  Water,  a  pint ;  Proof*Spirit,  a  fluidrachm. 
Mix  them." 

This  is  what  Goulard  named  absurdly  Vegeto-Mineral  ' 
Water,  and  which  has  been  highly  celebrated  as  an  appli- 
cation in  superficial  inflammation,     It  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed by  surgeons,  and  some  have  thought  it  superior  to 
a  simple  solution  of  acetate  or  super-acetate  of  lead* 
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ZINCUM. — zrNC.  ^ 

Carbohas  zinci  impurus  PEJBf  arattjsi  dim  JUyis  Cala^ 
minaris  Praparatus.  Prepared  Impure  Carbonate  pf 
Zinc>  formerly  Prepared  Calamine  Stone.  (Calamina 
Prsparatai  Ph^  Lond. — LapU.CalaminarisPnrparaUsSy 
Ph.  Dub.) 

.  <<. Procure  the  Impure  Carbonate  of  Zinc  roasted,  from 
those  who  prepare  brass,  and  let  it  be  pr^Kured  in  the 
^Mtte  manner  as  Carbonate  of  Lime.'' 
.  Calamine  is  an  ore  of  zinc,  the  composition  of  which 
is  variable/  Some  varieties  of  it  ajppear  to  consist  of 
oxide  of  zinc,  combined  with  siliceous  earth ;  but  the* 
mote  common  varieties  are  composed  of  the  carbonsTte 
more  or  less  pure.  When  calcined  by  a  moderate  heat, 
it  becomes  friable  so  as  to  be  more  easily  reduced  to  pow- 
der \  and  as  diis  calcination  is  performed  in  preparing  it 
for  converting  copper  into  brass  by  cementation,  it  is  or^' 
dered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  obtained  in  this  state, 
and  then  to  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  levigation, 
and.  washipg  in  the  same  manner  as  carbonate  of  lime* 
Considerable  care  requires  to  be  taken  in  this  levigation, 
as  the  powder  is  applied  to  purposes,  where,  if  it  were 
coarse,  it  would  prove  irritating.  It  is  used  as  an  appli^ 
cation  to  superficial  inflammation  and  excoriation,  dusted 
on  the  part,  and  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  common  healing 
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ceratei  to  which  it  communicates  a  degree  of  consistence 
and  tenacity. 

OZIDUM  ZINCI  IMPURUM  PBJBPARATUM^  olim  Tutta  PrO' 

*  ■ 

parata.    Prepared  Impure  Oxide  of  Zinc>  formerl^r 
Prepared  Tutty.    Ph.  Ed. 

<*  Let  Tutia  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  Carbo- 
nate of  LVme.** 

Tutia  is  a  substancei  the  origin  of  which  is  somewhat 
doubtful ;  it  consists  of  oxide  of  zinc  with  argillstceous 
earth  ^  and  the  most  probable  account  with  regard  to  it  b| 
that  it  is  the  sublimate  collected  in  the  chinmeys  in 
which  zinc  is  calcined,  mixed  with  clay  and  wat^,  and 
baked*  It  is  used  externally  for  the  same  purposes  as 
calaminei.and  hence  requires  to  be  well  levigated. 

OxiDUM  ziNCi.     Oxide  of  Zinc.     (Zinci  Oxydum,  PA. 
Z,W.— Oxydum  Zinci,  Ph,  Dub.) 

*^  Let  a  large  crucible  be  placed  in  a  furnace  filled 
with  burning  fuel,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  be 
somewhat  inclined  to  its  mouth  ;  and,  when  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible  is  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  throw  in  a 
piece  of  zinc,  about  the  weight  of  one  drachm.  The 
zinc  soon  inflames,  and  is  converted  into  white  flocculi, 
which  are  to  be  removed,  from  time  to  time,  from  the 
surface  of  the  metal,  with  an  iron  spathula,  that  the  com- 
bustion may  proceed  more  perfectly ;  and,  when  the  in- 
flammation ceases,  remove  the  oxide  of  zinc  from  the 
crucible.     Another  piece  of  zinc  being  thrown  in,  the 
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opefation  is  to  be  renewed  and  repeated  as  often  as  maj 
be  necessary.  Lastly,  let  the  oxide  of  zinc  be  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  carbonate  of  lime.'V  In  the  Lon* 
don  and  Dublin  f^arm^copoeiasi  the  crucible  is  directed 
to.  be  covered  with  another  one  inverted  over  it,  but  so 
as  to  admit  the  air,— .a  direction  not  easily  observed,  as  th^ 
zinc  requires  to  be  stirred  to  renew  its  surface^  and  keep 
up  .the  combustion. 

Zinc  is  the  most  inflammable  of  the  metals.  At  the 
temperature  of  ignition,  it  attracts  the  oxygen  of  the  at^ 
mospheric  air,  and  burns  vividly  with  a  white  and  green 
light,  producing  an  oxide  in  very  light  flocquli,  which  are 
in  part  carried  off  by  the  rapid  current  of  air  arising 
from  the  burning  zinc.  This  oxide  accumulates  so  ra- 
pidly,  that  it  must  be  withdrawn  to  allow  the  combus* 
tion  to  proceed.  Particles  of  metallic  zinc  are  inter* 
mingled  with  it,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  submitting  it 
to  levigation.  It  is  light,  white,  tasteless,  and  insoluble 
in  water,  and  contains  about  20  of  oxygen  in  100  parts. 
In  medicine  it  is  employed  principally  as  an  antispas- 
modic in  epilepsy  and  chorea.  Its  dose  is  from  two  to 
five  grains  twice  a-day,  and  this  is  gradually  increased. 
It  also  forms  the  basis  of  a  healing  cerate. 

Sulphas  zinci,  ollm  Vitrlolum  Album.  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 
(Zinci  Sulphas,  Ph,  ZrO?^^/.— Sulphas  Zinci,  Ph.  Dub.) 

*'  Take  of  Zinc,  cut  into  small  pieces,  three  ounces  % 
Sulphuric  Acid,  five  ounces ;  Water,  twenty  ounces. 
Mix  them,  and  the  effervescence  being  finished,  digest 
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for  some  time  on  warm  sand.    Then  8tnun  the  liquor 
through  paper ;  and,  after  due  exhalation^  pat  it  asidCf 

that  crystals  may  be  formed/' 

The  sulphuric  acid  in  this  process,  by  a  resuttiiig  aflt- 
nity,  enables  the  z^inc  to  decompose  the  water,  attracting 
its  oxygen,  the  hydrogen  being  disengaged  with  effenres- 
cence:  the  oxide  combines  with  the  acid,  forming  th^ 
sulphate,  and  by  the  evaporation  this  is  obtained  in  aci- 
cular  crystals.  The  process,  however,  is  scarcely  ever 
performed  in  the  shops,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  being  pre- 
pared.on  a  large  scale,  from  certain  varieties  of  the  native 
Sttlphuret  of  the  metal.  These  are  roasted, -and  exposed 
to  air  and  humidity ;  oxygen  is  absorbed,  the  zinc  is  oxi- 
dated, and  the  sulphur  converted  into  sulphuric  acid }  and 
the  sulphate  of  zinc  is  extracted  by  lixiviation.  .  Its  co- 
lotion  is  evaporated  so  far,  that  on  cooling,  the  sulphate 
of  zinc  concretes  in  a  granular  mass,  forming  the  white 
vitriol  of  commerce.  It  usually  contains  a  little  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  sometimes,  it  has  been  supposed,  a  portion  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  of  lead.  From  the  insolubility  of 
the  latter  salt,  it  can  scarcely  be  present )  the  sulphate  of 
copper  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  discovered,  and  the  sulphate 
of  iron  is  in  small  quantity,  and  cannot  communicate  any 
injurious  quality.  And  as  sulphate  of  zinc  is  principally 
employed  externally,-  the  neglect  of  this  process,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  common  white  vitriol  is  of  less  impor« 
tance. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  used  principally  as  an  astringent, 
in  the  form  of  solution ;  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea, 
and  a  collyrium  in  ophthalmia :  sometimes  also  internally 
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as  an  emetic.    These  applications  of  it  have  been  already 
considered. 

SoLtrrio  9ULPHATI8  ziNci.  Solcition  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc 

0 

<<  Tak(?  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  sixteen  grains;  Water^ 
eight  ounces;  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  sixteen  drops. 
Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  water ;  then  die  acid 
being  addled,  strain  through  paper.*' 

This  solution  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  coUyrium  in 
ophthatmiai  the  sulphuric  acid  dissolving  any  excess  of 
oxide  that  may  be  present  in  the  common  sulphate  of 
sdnc,  if  it  be  employed,  and  coinciding  with  it  in  astrin* 
gency.  As  an  injection  in  gononrhoea,  the  solution^ 
without  the  acid,  is  preferaUe,  as  sufficiendy  astnngent 
and  less  irritatbg. 

SoLtJTio  ACETiTis  ZINCI.    Solution  of  Acetite  of  Zinc. 

^<  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  one  drachm ;  Distilled 
Water,  ten  ounces.  Dissolve  it.  Take  also  of  Acetite 
of  Lead,  four  scruples ;  Distilled  Water,  ten  ounces. 
Dissolve  it.  Mix  the  solutions.  Let  the  liquoic  remiuti 
at  rest  a  little ;  then  strain  it." 

Sulphate  of  zinc  and  acetate  of  lead  being  die  two  as- 
tringent salts  which  usually  form  the  basis  of  the  astrin* 
gent  injection  employed  in  gonorrhoea,'  they  had  fre* 
qnently  been  conjoined  in  one  formula,  without  the  pre* 
scriber  perhaps  being  always- aware  of  the  decomposi- 
tion they  sutler.  The  solution,  however,  was  found  to 
answer  sufEciently  well,  being  astringent  tirithout  proving 
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irritating.  The  use  of  it  led  to  the  introduction  of  thjc 
present  process,  in  which  the  proportions  are  properly 
adjusted.  The  two  salts  exchange  their  principles,  tlie 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  (Combining  >with 
the  oxide  of  lead  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  while  the  acetic 
acid  unites  with  the  oxide  of  zinc :  the  sulphate  of  lead 
being  insoluble,  is  precipitated,  and  is  removed  by  filtra- 
tion i  the  acetate  of  zinc  remains  dissolved. 

•  •  •  ■  ' 

TiNCTURA  ACETATis  ziNci.    Tincture  of  Acetate  of 

Zinc.     Ph.  Dub. 

<'  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  one  ounce ;  Acetate  of 
Potash,  the  same  quantity*  Triturate  them,  together, 
and  add  of  Rectified  Spirit,  one  pint.  Macerate  for  a 
week,  agitating  the  liquor  frequently,  and  strain  it  through 
paper.'* 

In  this  process  a  similar  decomposition  takes  place,  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  combining  with 
the  potash  of  the  acetate  of  potash,  while  the  acetic  acid 
enters  into  union  with  the  oxide  of  zinc.  The  spirit 
dissolves  the  acetate  of  zinc,  while  the  sulphate  of  po- 
tash remains  in  a  great  measure  undissolved.  The  solu- 
tion is  strongly  impregnated  with  the  metallic  salt,  and  a 
collyrium  or  injection  of  the  usual  strength  may  be  pre* 
pared  extemporaneously,  by  adding  a  certain  proportion 
of  it  to  water.  The  formula  appears,  however^  to  have 
no  advantage  over  the  more  direct  and  simple  method 
given  by  the  Edinburgh  College. 
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STANNUM.— TIN. 


PuLVis  STANNi.    Powder  of  Tin.   Ph.  Dub. 

<<  Take  of  Titii  any  quantity.  Havtiig  melted  it  in  an 
iron  mortar,  agitate  it  as  it  cools,  until  it  is  reduced  to 
powder,  which,  when  cold,  is  to  be  passed  through  a 
sieve.*' 

Tin,  when  heated  near  to  its  melting  point,  becomes 
extremely  brittle,  so  as  to  be  easily  reduced  to  fragments. 
When  melted,  therefore,  if  stirred  or  agitated  as  it  be- 
comes solid,  this  efiect  is  obtained,  and  a  granular  pow- 
der is  formed  more  easily  than  by  any  other  method. 
Its  powers  as  an  anthelmintic,  have  been  already  con- 
sidered. 


ARSENICUM. — ARSENIC. 

A&sENici  OXYDUM  PiLSPARATUM.    Prepared  Oxide  of 
Arsenic.    Ph.  Lond. 

<<  Triturate  Oxide  of  Arsenic  into  powder ;  then  put  it 
into  a  crucible,  and  applying  heat,  sublime  it  into  an- 
other crucible  placed  over  the  former." 

Oxide  of  arsenic  is  usually  obtained  by  sublimation 
from  the  ores  pf  cobalt  in  which  it  is  contained,  and 
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wUch  are  roasted  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  oxide 
of  cobalt  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the 
arts.  The  arsenical  oxide  is  collected  in  the  chimney  and 
flues  of  the  furnace;  it  is  impure,  but  is  usually  purified 
by  sublimation  before  it  is  brought  to  the  shopSi  and  is 
in  the  state  either  of  a  solid  cake  or  a  powder.  Oxide  of 
arsedic  is  a  siibstance  so  very  active^  chat  any  foreign 
maEtter  it  can  c6htain  in  this  state  can  be  of  no  impor* 
(tarioe,  and  the  present  process  is  altogether  superfluoot. 
Its  properties  and  medicinal  applications  have  been  al- 
ready considered.  * 

Lk^uor  arsenical^.    Arsenical  Solution.    Ph.  Load. 

^  Take  of  Prepared  Oxide  of  Arsenic,  rubbed  to  a 
Tery  fine  powder.  Sub-carbonate  of  Potash  from  Tartar^ 
of  each  $ixty-four  grains  ;  Distilled  Water,  a  pint.  Boil 
them  together  in  a  glass  vessel  until  the  arsenic  iff  entire- 
ly dissolved.  To  the  solution  when  cold,  add  (Compound 
Spirit  of  Lavender,  four  fluidracbms :  Then  add  as  much 
Distilled  Water  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  mea- 
sure of  a  pint." 

The  substance  named  Oxide  of  Arsenic  has  by  some 
chemists  been  considered  as  an  acid,  and  named  Arseni- 
ous  Acid.  It  is  not,  like  the  greater  number  of  oxides, 
insipid  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  has  a  sharp  taste,  and 
is  soluble  in  not  more  than  ^0  parts  of  c<^,.  a&d  1$  of 
boiling  water.  It  reddens  the  more  delicate  vegetable 
colours,  particularly  the  infusion  of  litmus,  and  it  com- 
bines with  the  alkalis.    The  alkaline  pijop^rties,  however. 
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do  wU  appear  to  be  neutralized  in  these  combinatioiis  $ 
and  it  even  neufraUaK^s,  as  BerthoUet  affirnis»  the  acids  in 
combiniBg^  with  itneta*  And  hencei  on  tbe  wfaole^  it  is  to 
be  rc^rded  aa  an  ostde  in  a  high  degree  of  oxidatioo^ 
By  combination  with  potash  it  is  render^  soluble  in  Mra« 
toff  and  to  render  the  solution  of  it  perfecti  and^obtain  it 
in  a  farm  in  which  its  dose  can  be  easily  regulated^  is  the 
ob|ect  of  the  present  process.  The  formula  was  iptro* 
dttced  by  Fowler,  as  giving  a  substitute  for  the  arsenic^ 
preparation  known  under  the  name  of  Tasteless  Ague 
Dcop*  £adi  ounce  of  the  solution  contains  foujr  grains 
of  *  the  oxide.  The  dose  is  four  drops  three  times  a  day^ 
as  a  remedy  in  intermittent  fev^r,  gives  with  the  precau- 
tions  which  have  been  pointed  out  under  its  medical  his- 
tovy.  The  spirit  of  lavender  is  designed  merely  to  com- 
municate colour  and  flavour ;  but  it  would  have  been  bet-^ 
tor  to  have  added  some  other  tincturei  the  flavour  of 
which  is  less  commonly  known,  and  the  taste  less  grateful^ 
M  as  to  have  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  the  solu- 
tion'.being  incautiously  swallowed. 

f 

Arsenias  kali.     Arseniate  of  Potash.    Ph.  Dub. 

.  <<  Take  of  White  Oxide  of  Arsenic.  Nitrate  of  Potashf 
each  one  ounce.'^ 

Reduce  them  separately  to  powdery  mix  them,  and 
put  ibe  mixture  into  a  glass  retort,  placed  in  a  sand-bath^ 
and  apply  heat,  raising  it  gradually  until  the  bottom  of  the 
retort  is  obscurely  red.  The  vapours  which  arise  should^ 
by  an  apparatus  adapted  to  that  purpose,  be  transmitted 

Vol.  II.  Z 
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throogh  diatilled  water,  that  the  nitrons  acid  diMngaged 
by  the  beat  may  be  condensed.  Diuolre  the  residul 
matter  in  four  ponnds  of  boiling  distilled  vater^  and  after 
due  cTBpontion  pot  it  ande,  that  crystals  may  fona. 

Ataentc,  by  a  high  degree  of  oxygenation,  acqniret 
unequtTOcally  the  properties  of  an  acid.  This  acid,  the 
ArseniCi  as  it  is  named,  is  formed  by  distilling  nitrons  acid 
ftom  the  oxide  of  arsenic,  the  nitrpus  acid  yielding  to  the 
oxide  the  requisite  proportion  of  oxygen.  Tlie  same 
change  is  (noduced  by  the  present  proceu ;  the  nitroos  add 
being  deconposed,  the  oxide  of  arsenic  acqniiii^  from  it 
as  much  oxygen  as  converts  it  into  arsenic  acid,  and  tluf 
add  remaining  combined  with  the  potash  of  the  nitic. 
The  restdoal  mass,  th«efbre,  when  a  sufficient  degree  of 
faeat  has  been  apjdied  to  expel  or  decompose  the  whole 
of  Ae  nitroas  add,  is  arseniate  of  potash.  This  aalt  ii 
very  aolvUe  in  water,  and  crystallixable.  By  eT;q>aration 
of  iti  aolatJon  it  is  obtained  b  large  regular  crystals,  theit 
figare  bdnf  a  tccnndnl  pnaa  :  in  this  form,  and  as  ob* 
tMBtd  by  this  process,  the  sail  has  generally  a  sli|^  ^t- 
f  Mid:  when  perfeaty  neutral,  it  does  notcrysot* 

s  form,  as  wpII  as  under  that  of  the  | 
,  arienic  has  been  employed  as  a  1 
It  IcvcT,  znd  in  some  cutaneous  diseases  He 
•    ^<~t~i^*£tfeiuh  to  one-eighih  of  a  grain  of  dc 
c  qipeat  to  have  any  adno* 
e  preparation. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 


FULYE&E8. — POWDERS. 


1  HIS  is  the  simplest  form  of  composition  of  medicines^ 
the  different  sutides  being  merely  reduced  to  powdef^ 
and  mixed  together.  It  is  adapted  to  the  exhibition  of 
such  remedies  as  are  not  ungrateful,  and  ;such  as  are  not 
liable  to  lose  their  virtues  by  keeping ;  and  is  usually  an 
improper  form  for  those  mrhich  are  bitter,  acrid  or  feetld, 
which  require  to  be  giren  in  a  large  dose,  pt  which  are 
not  easily  diiFused  in  water,  the  vehicle  in  which  pow- 
ders are  usually  taken.  The  dose  of  a  powder  seldom 
exceeds  a  drachm ;  and  if  it  require  to  be  given  only  in  a 
few.  grains,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  under  the  form 
of  bolus.  When  it  is  to  be  taken,  it  is  merely  dillused 
in  water,  wine,  or  any  other  convenient  vehicle. 

PuLVis  A&oMATicus.  Aromatic  Powder.  (Pulvis  Cin- 
^  samomi  Comppsitus,  Ph.  JLon^.---Pulvis  Aromaticus, 
[.  PA.  Dub.) 

**  Take  of  Bark  of  Cinnamon,  Cardamom  Seeds,  Gin- 
ger Root,  of  each  equal  parts.  Rub  them  into  a  very 
fine  powder,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  glass  phial  well 
^pt/'    In  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  the 
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proportion  of  cinnamon  is  larger,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
long  pepper  is  likewise  added* 

This  combination  of  aromatics  is  deigned  merely  to 
communicate  to  other  compositions  fragrance  and  pun* 
gencyy  and  to  obviate  the  nausea  which  ungrateAil  medi- 
cines are  liable  to  excite.  The  quantity  added  tp  a  dose 
is  generally  about  five  grains. 

PuLVis  ASAEi  coMPOsiTus.    Compouud  Powder  of  Ah 
arabacca*  •  (Pulvis  Asari  Compositus,  Ph^  DuiJ). 

<<  Take  of  ibe  Leaves  of  As^ra^acca,  three  pafCi  i  dbe 
lieaves  of  Marjoram,  Flowers  of  Lavender,  of  e«ch  (me 
part  Rub  them  together  tp  a  powder."  In  the  compo- 
sition which  has  a  place  in  die  Dublin  Pharmaoppofiia^  Ae 
leayes  of  marjoram  are  oftiitt^. 

This  is  used  as  a  mild  errhinei  forming  the  compou- 
tion  known  by  the  name  of  Herb  Snilff.  When  snuQisd 
in  the.guantity  of  a  few  grainsi  it  occasions  sneezing  and 
a  discharge  of  mucus,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  headach 
and  ophthalmia. 

PULVIS    CARBONATIS    C4LCIS    COMPOSITUS,    (Jim    Pulvis 

Cretaceus. 

• 

<<  Take  of  Prepared  Carbonate  of  Lime,  four  ounces ; 
Bark  of  Cinnamon,  one  drachm  and  a  half;  Nutmeg, 
half  a  drachm.    Rub  them  together  to  powder." 

This  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  grateful  antacid.  Itis 
given  in  the  dose  of  one  drachm. 
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Puuri^  cRETiB  coMF^siTus.     Compofttid  Powder  ol 
Chalk.    Ph.  Lond. 


<«  Take  of  Pite^red Chaft,  half  a  pelindj  Baik  of  Ci&- 
Baswn^iattr  ouiices^ 'Tormentil  Rocrt:^  6tim*Ad^biC|  of 
each  three  ounces ;  Long  Pepper^  half  an  ouilcei  Re-* 
duce  them  separately  to  powder,  and  mix  ihenw^ 

sTbis  composi^on,  thou^  analogous  to^die  precedhig 
•ti%  16  80  liar  ^ff^retit^^  to  requite  to  %e  Aoticed  apavt^ 
the  yi<^portioifr  of  die*  atromaticV  betf^  IftrgcflT)  and  the  ad^ 
didon  of  the  tormentil  root  rendering  it  m^rt  aetringentw 
It  is  used  to  relieve  diarrhoea  arising  from  acidity^  being 
giren  iii  tlie  dose  o^  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm, 

PULVZS  CRETiB  C0MP0SITU8  CUM  OPMV  CoQipOVUd  PoW- 

der  of  Ch?lk  with  Ppium.    Ph.,Lo|id. 

<*  Take  of  Compound  i^bwder  of  Qialk,  six  ounces  and 
a  half  \  Hard  Opium^  nibbed  to  powdetf  four  scruples. 
Mix  them.'' 

The^addhiea^of  opium  to  ast^uigents  and  antacidsy  ^en 
given  in  diarrh^iea^  is  a  comnion  i^actice,  and  this  fonttu* 
la  affords  a  oonveuieiit  composition  of  this  kind.  Its  dose 
is  one  scpuple^  or  hall  a  drachm.  Two  scruples  contemn 
onegvain  of  opiuitij  the  proportion  having  been  diminished 
a  little  from  what  it  was  in  former  editions  of  the  Phar- 
macoposia.      ' 


■  •       K 
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PuLVis  jAhABM  coMFosiTUs*    Cooipound  Jfowicx  of 

Jalap.  /         ..  . 

/<  Take  of  the  fishfrdex  of  the  Root  of  hhp,  one  part ; 
Svper-T«rtrate  vOf  Poush,  two  p^rti*  Ritb  them  toge- 
ther into  a  veriy.  fine  powder/* 

This  combination  affords  an -excellent  purgatiye^  less 
stimulating)  and  less  liable  to  excite  griping  than,  the  ja^ 
lap  alone.  It  is  given  in  the  dose  pf  a  drachm  or  a  di^^hoi 
and  a  half }  and  in  dropsy,  as  a  hydragotgue  cathartic,' to 
the  extent  of  two  drachms,  < 

PULVIS    IPECACUANHiB   ET     OPII,    olim    Pulvis     Doviru 

■    ,  .1 

Powder  of  Ipecacuanha  and  Opium.     (Pulv.  Ipecacu- 
anha Compositus,  Ph.  Lond.  Dub.) 

*<  Take  of  the  Powder  of  the  Root  of  Ipecacuanha, 
Opium,  of  each  one  part ;  Sulphate  .of  Potash,  eight 
parts.     Rub  them  together  into  a  fine  powder.'' 

This  composition,  Dover's  Powder,  has  long  been  esta- 
blished in  practice,  and  is  one  of  those  useful  combina- 
tions, which  experience,  or  rather  accident  discovers,  the 
powers  of.  which  could  not  have  been  inferred  h  priori 
from  the  known  operation  of  its  ingredients.  It  afibrds 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  power  which  one  medi- 
cine has  of  modifying  the  action  of  another,  the  ipecacuan 
rendering  the  operation  of  the  opium,  as  a  sudorific, 
much  more  certain  than  it  otherwise  would  be^  and  ap* 
pearing  also  to  diminish  its  narcotic  effect,  so  that  the 
composition  can  be  given  with  safety  in  pure  inflamma- 
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tory  affiectlonSf  ih  H/inch  opiam  alone  woiiId..bie  haztirdr 
otts.'  The  sulphate  of  potash  serves  to  dtride  the  rpaitir 
cles  of  the  opium  and  ipecacuan^*  and  mix  diem  inore*  in- 
timately I  and  su€h  is  the  advantage  deriv^  h^ai  it^tbafltp 
as Dr Blane  has rematked, the opitimand ipecacuin alM^t 
mixed  in  the  ab<)ve  proportionsf  have  tiot  the  same  effects 
Hence,  too,  the  operation  of  the  powder  b  always  imorf 
certain  when  it  has  been  triturated  to  a  great  djegteet>f 
fineness.  This  poWder  is  the  most  powerful  and  certain 
sudorific  we  possess.  Its  medium  dose  is  fifteen'  grains^ 
the  operation  of  which  is  to  be  assisted  by  the-  M^fiog 
regimen;  and  frequently  it  is  necessary  to  giye^ Addition- 
al  smaller  doses  at  intervals,  to  produce  sweat.'/.ilts  pH.117 
cipal  use  is  in  acute  rheumatism ;  but  it  is  pre8crib.ft4fil^2dl 
cases  with  propriety  where  full  sweating  is  to  heiiiJ^UCpd* 

•  -  • 

Putvis  OPIATUS.    Opiate  Powder. 

Take  of  Opium,  one  part;  Preparsrt  Qt(^v^\»/<A 
Lime,  nine  parts.    Rub  them  together  to  a  %x»  fiowder.? 

This  is  designed  as  a  convenient  form  for  admimstei • 
ing  opium.  Ten  grains  contain  a  grain  of  opium,,  and 
form  a  medium  dose.    It  is  however  little  used. 

"...  '     .      L 

PuLvis  coRNU  U8TI  CUM  opio.    PowdcT  of  Boint  HiiXts- 
horn  with  Opium.    Pharm.  Lond.  .     ^   1 

<<  Take  of  Hard  Opiunti  rubbed  to  powder,  on^tAcbm ; 
Burnt  and  Prepared  Hartshorn,  an  ounce ;  Cocbi^eSl  in 
powder,  a  drachm.    Mix  them." 

This,  in  the  former  edition  of  'the  Fl^armad6pccJai 


hid  die  jmineol  Pulvis  OpiaitaS}  ^tcb  bas  bieb  cbafr- 
ged  to' hft  freseiit  appellition,  as  less  liable  to  being 
confeonded  with  Powdef  of  OjiiQm;  A  litde  oechin^  it 
«9s»  addid  tOfiYe  it  colowr.  The  burnt  liartdioni  aerftsts 
divMe  tbe^optumi  and  from'  itd  bardnest  aimt  gfittintss  ii 
bsccer  adfljpted  to  this  thaa  the  chsdtt  pf  the  pflpe<5ecling  pie- 
pomtioQ.  -  One  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  ten  of  die 
powder. 

* 

PuLVis^^AiCMONXi  coiiPOsiTUs.    Compottnd  f  owdei  of 
Scaii^^n$9|r. 

«r  l^Le^of :  Scammony,  Super-Taitrate  of  Pbtashi  of 
eaidk  ei^ual  parts.  Rub  them  together  into  a  verjr  fine 
pdwder.*' 

Scammdny  given  alone^  is  liable  to  act.  as  a  purgative 
rather  with  violence^  while  its  operation  is  at  the  same 
time  somewhat  uncertain.  By  the  addition  of  the  super- 
tarttate  of^potash)  its  cathartic  operation  is  tendered  more 
certain  and  less  irritating.  It  is  also  preferred  to  the 
scammony  alone,  as  a  hydfagogue  cathartic.  •  Its  dose  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

PuLVis  sc/kMMONii  coMPQSiTUs.    Compound  Powder  of 
Scamnfony.    Pharm.  Lond. 

<<  Take  of  Scammony,  Hard  Extract  of  Jalap,  of  each 
two  ounces  $  Ginger,  half  an  ounce.  Rub-  them  sepa- 
rately into  a  very  fine  powder,  then  mix  tbem.*^  - 

This  composition,  though  under  the  same  name  as  the 
preceding  one»  is  of  a  very  different  nature }  the'  stimula- 


*  «  «  « 


c; 


tiag  o|iti!»ttitv  ofr  the  icammOTy  not  being  conMted^  %ttt 
rMikt  kicfesMd  liftbe  addition  of  Aff^tmLC^kSfOiip. 
Tke  |!ii%«r  wUt  oomrnvnicat^  «n  aiMiaiic  pUng(elid]r>  in4 
iriimM'griisteg.  <'llie  oompott^  is  a:  strong 
Ics  «ii)iiMi<doM  is  ten  <»r  fifteengruns* 

PULVIS   S0LPHATIS    ALUMINJfi  COMPOSITnSj  olim  Pulvis. 

Mifff^ticwt.    CiHnponnd  Powder  cHF  Siidfhate  of  ArgO*'  "^ 

<<  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Alumine^  four  parts  ;  Einoy  one 
part.    &njbtfiibm4M&getttrintd»^finiep^^  ' 

Th»  being  a  tonibinsibn  o£  two  powerful  il^H^ligeliff^ 
has  been  sometimes  used  internally  in  menorrbagia^  in^e« 
peatttd  doses  of  ten  or^fifteen  gvains^  and  ^temJiHy  is  a 
«typticr  application  to  Ueeding- wounds^  r;  .'^ 

#  '  r  •    ■        ^  ^  '       ■  '  ." 

»..-<  ••,  .  ..i.j. 

,    »  -     ■ 


J 

t 


TMfeliowing  Powders  hav^  a  phet  in  thofliondonot 
D^biiil  l^karmaco^oeiai  wi&odt  any  preparations  corre- 
sponding  to  them  in  the  PhaniiBOi^paeta  of  Ait  Edlnbttrgk 
College. 

Pulvis  ai;oes  compositcs.  Compound  Powder  €>f  Aloes. 
.  Ph»  Lond#-^(P.ulvis  Alo^cum  Guaiacoi  J^h.J>^b.} 

M  Take  of  Socotortne  Aloes*  one  ounce  and  a  hal^j 
Guaiac  Gum- Resin,  one  ounce ;  Compound  Powder  of 
^nnampiV  ^M  an  ounce.  Rub  the  ato^  and  gmaiac '  se« 
pbaeely  into  poufder;  then  mix  them  with  the  compouM 
powder  p^'QinMaaxon/' 
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This  combination  o£  aloes  with  giiaiac  }S  designed  as  a 
atimialating  aperient^  and  m^  be  givw  in  a  dose  of  if« 
teen  or  twenty  grains.  The  form  of  powder  is  however 
very  ill  adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  a  subsjtanc^  so  Utter 
and  nauseous  as  aloe8^:or  of  resinous,  substances^  such  as 
gttaiac  'f  and  the  composition  is  therefore  little  used. 

PULVIS   ALOES   CUM   CAMELLA.      Powder  of  Al0€S   With 

Canella.    Ph.  Dub. 

<<  Take  oi  Hepatic  Aioes,  one  )^nd  }  White  X^nriki 
tluree  ounoeft.  Rub  them  separately  to  powder;  then 
mix  them/' 

This  h^d  a  place  in  the  former  edition  of  the  Londmi 
Pharmacopoeia,  but  is:  now  thrown^  out.  The  candla  co- 
vers the  unpleasant  flavour  of  the  aloes ;  and  this  combi- 
nation is  sometimes  used  as  a  warm  stimulating  cathartiCf 
not  under  the  form  of  powder,  but  made  into  a  tincture* 
by  infusing  it  in  spirit.  A  cbmpositiofi  of  this  kind,  de- 
signed for  this  purpose,  has  long  been  kept  m  the  shopsi 
under  the  name  of  Hiera  Picra.^ 

PuLVis  coNTRAYERViE  coMPOsiTUS.  Compound  Powder 
of  Contrayerva%    Pharm.  Lond. 

•*  Take  of  Contrayerva  Root,  rubbed  to  powder,  five 
ounces ;  Prepared  Shells,  one  pound  and  a  half.  Mix 
them.'* 

This  is  a  composition  whkh  has  long  kept  its  place  in 
the  Pharmacopoeias,  and  has  been  frequently  reformed. 
It  is  one  scarcely  adapted  to  any  important  purpose,  or 
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posacsaed  of  any.advantage^  It  haft  been  gifeit  as  a  tonic 
aaid  stimttlating  diaphorttic,  in  a:doa|  bf  'half  a.^Arachin^ 
or  two  scruples.  ::oi: 

£<iLvis  KiMO^coiiPosiTus.    Compottiid  Fowder'^f.Mli 
no.    Pbafm.  Lond.  •  >^^'     .'..:•  .J  "lo 

««  Take  of  Kmo,  fifteeb  dradhfflsv.t^tiamon  ^BiArk, 
half  aVt  ounces  HaYdOpiuniii  a  dra<}hin;" Tritttt^tfetthltm 
separately  into  a  very  fine  powder;  then- mil  them/'-'^^^i^ 
..j!ino:is  one^f  the  most  powtrfiitttgecadilei^^ 
The  cinnamon  mil  communicate  to  it  a  gratefoltciimttd 
tic  ftiTDur  and  pungency,  and  the  addition  of  the  ^lum 

wiUrsender  it  a  more  pow«rfolr  reined?||^in :dianlMM{^)^¥^ 
tke^fbrm  of  powder  ^doiKsiibtailpear  .to  be  ^eU  adapted 
to  its  administcationi)  nor  doesr  there  appi^r "anf  pafrtiotcii 
lar  reason  for  introducing  this  as  an  officinal  preparation* 
One  part  of  opium  is  contained  in  twenty,  and  it  may  be 
giyen  in  a  dose  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

PuLvis  sENNJE    coMPOSiTUS.    Compound    Powder   of 

Senna,  .  Pharm.  Lond. 

..  •       ...  • 

*«  Take  of  Leaves  of  Senha,  Super-Tartrate  of  Potash, 
of  each  two  ounces ;  Scammonyy  half  an  ounce  \  Ginger, 
two  drachms.  Rub  the  scammony  separately,  the  others 
together,  into  a  fine  powder,  and  mix  them.'' 

This  may  be  employed  as  a  purgative,  in  a  dose  of 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm.  The  senna  is,  however, 
a  substance,  so  inferior  in  power  to  the  scammony,  that 
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tiben  appesfi  to  be  fittle  advantage  is  dieir  gmihimrioni 
norfit  &6  fbim  of  fovder  mrctt  adi^^  to  thinr  ezbibi* 
tion. 

VvfJ^UTlSii.tii^ixmtM  COMPOSITES*  Gompouiid  Foisder 
of  Tragacanth.    Pharm*  Lend.  .      .       u  T 

^  Tdk»  of  Tmgpdmfb^  tabbed,  to  Fon^deTi^  Gtim  Ara- 
bic  in  povdef«  Starchy  eC  eacb  6i^:xivm€t  zpA  a  half)  &e« 
fined  fittgari  dlffee  oilnces.  Trituxate  the  sfeasch  and  sa* 
gar.  toijfitbfft  mto  pewder>  then  havidg  added  thetdga- 
cantkaod  tbegiim:AmUe»  eeoxdiem  stttoiiei^    4<  i 

ilUs  ebndunatieaof  nnidlagmoaa  substances  nofht 
eedployedioxithergfdaeral  psieposeajctf  den^  in  Urn 

dose  of  a  dradioi}  ios  twadiaduos^freqn^tlj  iepnted« 
Bill  it  appears  to  be  a^rety  supedbQua  oampositioa. 


■i> 
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CHAP.  XXIL 

^gLECTUARIA. — ^EI^ECTUABIES. 

cines  where  die  consistence  is  nearly  Azt  of  duck  honef  • 
An  dectuary  !$  composedi  in  general,  of  a  powder  redu* 
ced  to  the  prc^per  consistence  by  the  adc&ion  of  syrup  or 
spwcili^t  It  is  a  piop^  focm  for  administering  medi- 
cines which  ale  not  v^ry  disagreeable  in  tihar  taste  er 
flaTOfir ;  and,  e^rcept  in  a  few  officinal  preparations,  it  if 
an  extemporaneous  prescription,  as  when  long  ktpt  it  if 
liable  to  become  too  thick  and  adhesive  from,  the  eY9fO» 
tztian  of  part  of  its  moisture*  -Dry  powders  generally 
require  twice  their  weight  of  syrup  to  bring  them  to  this 
due  consistence  ^  and  syrup  is  prefiesable  to  mucilage,  a$ 
the  electuary  made  with  the  former  does  not  so  soon  be* 
cpnie  dry.  The  common  dose  oi  an  electuary  rarely  ex* 
ceeds  two  tea«-sppenfuls>  and  is  seldom  less  than  a  te^l^ 
spoonful  i  any  very  actiye  medicine,  which  requires  to  be 
given  in  a  smaller  dose,  being  usually  administered  under 
the  form  of  bolus. 

.  The  London  College  have  iinited  the  Electuaries  with 
the  Conserves,  as  they  are  both  compodtions  of  vegetable 
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matter  with  sugar,  and  are  of  similar  consistence ;  mi 
have  given  to  then^the  common  name  of  Confections. 
In  conserves,  however,  the  dddltibn  of  the  saccharine 
matter  is  in  much  larger  proportion,  and  is  designed  to 
preserve  the  vegetable  matter  i  in  electuaries,  the  synqi  is 
designed  merely  to  communicate  the  required  form.  The 
Edinburgh  College  retain  the  distinction  of  conserves, 
and  the  individual  preparations  whic^  have  this  nam^ 
have  been  already  considered. 

*  •   ■ 

IlxxcTu^SKiUM  AROMATicuM.  Arom^tic  Electuarf*  (Con- 

•  

.  „fectip  ArQmattca;  P/u  Ir9m/--rElectHarium  ^Ucmiatif 
.  cum.  Ph.  Dub.)   . 

'■  ^  Take  of  Aromatic  Powder,  me  part ;  « Syrup  of 
Orange-Beel,  two'  parts.  Mix,  beating  them  well  toge* 
Aer,  so  as  to  form  an  electuary.'*  The  composition 
which  has  a  place  in  the  other  Pharmacopoeias  is  some- 
what different.  The  following  is  the  formula  given  by 
the  London  College :  **  Take  of  Cinnamon  Bark,  Nut- 
megs, each  two  ounces ;  Gloves,  one  ounce  ;  Cardamom 
Seeds,  half  an  ounce  \  Saffron  dried,  two  ounces  i  Pre- 
pared Shells,  sixteen  ounces ;  Refined  Sugar,  two  pounds ; 
Water,  a  pint.  Triturate  the  dry  substances  together  in- 
to a  fine  powder,  then  add  the  water  gradually,  and  mix 
them  so  as  to  form  an  uniform  mass.-' 

The  composition  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is 
the  more  simple  of  these;  and  in  that  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  foreign  to  the 
object  pf  the  combination,  though,  as  it  has  long  had  a 
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{>la€«9  it  IS  sjtill  ittained.  Either  electuary  is  a  grateful 
aromatic  pr^aradon,  frequently  combing  with  other <nie« 
diduesy  or  made  the*  basis  of  cordiad  or  carminadve  mixi^ 
tures,  requiring  merely  for  this  purpose  to  be  difiused  m 
water  with  a  little  syrup. 

EL^CTUAiuuM  cAssiip  ^isTjUL^.    £lect|xary  of  JPuTging 
,  Cassia.     (O>nfectio  Cassias^  PA.  JLondf — ^piectiiariun^ 
Cassis,  PA«  Dub.) 

M  Take  of  the  Pulp  of  Cassia  in  pods,  four  parts ;  Pulp 
of  Tamarind,  M^uina,  of  each  one  part  a  Syrup  of  Pale 
Rose,  four  parts.  Distolre  the  manna  beat  in  a  mortar^ 
with  a  gentle  heat,  in  the  syrup  f  .th^n  add  the  pulps,  and^ 
by  a  continued  heat,  reduce  the  mixture  to  a  proper  ooo- 
mtence.^  The  composition  with  regard  to^tfae  ingre« 
dients  is  the  6ame  in  the  other  Pharmacopoeias. 

This  electuary  affords  a  mild  laxative,  yrhich  operates  in 
the  dose  of  an  ounce.  From  the  predominance  of  the 
pulps  and  the  saccharine  matter,  it  is  liable,  however,  to 
become  sour  on  keeping ;  it  is  also  inferior  in  activity  to 
the  next  electuary,  which  is  equally  pleasant,  and  hence, 
it  is  so  little  used,  that  it  is  nevef  found  in  the  shops. 

Plectuskium  cASSiiB  SEii^J^y  oljm  Ekctuarium  LemtU 
vum.  Electuary  of  Senna.  (Confectio  Sennx,  Pi. 
Xr0/i^— Electuarium  Sennx,  Ph.  Dub.) 

^  Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Senna,  eight  ounces;  Cori- 
ander Seeds,  four  ounces ;  Liquorice  Root,  three  ounces^ 
fifff  Pulp  of  Prunes,  of  each  one  pound ;  Pulp  of  Tama* 
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rind^  half  a  jpouad;  Refined  SligBi;^.  tim  powids  aad« 
haii.  Bfuise  thp  semui  wkh  tbe  ^oaaikr  ajMds*  laA  »r 
pmie  bjr  paiakig  dtrooi^  a  »cve  teo'  mmeea  of  the  aii* 
ad  powdev.  Boil  die  readuuui:  f^  the  %b  «id  tbt 
Kcpiorice  in  four  pounds  of  water  to  one  half  i  thcB  ex- 
press, and  stiab.  Reduce  the  strained  liquor^  hf  evap 
porati6n»  to  abbtst  a  pound  and  a  hsdf •  Afterwards  add 
Ae  sugar,  so  as  tb  make  a  syntp.  AM  diis  symp  gra^ 
dually  to  the  pulps,  and,  lastly,  mix  in  the  piiwder.''  The 
aompositioii  in  the  I^ndon  Fbannacaopoeiii  is  ibk  ssms^ 
iri«h  the  addition  of  hat£  a  pound  of  Piilp  of  Cauiau.  Id 
Act  JXd>Un  nuMrmacopceia  k  it  diittenti  tiie  isgttdieats 
beiiigy  Sesma  I«eaires  n  fine  powdei,  four  omces ;  Pulp  of 
Fmnesy  a  pound ;  Pulp  of  Tamarinds^,  twc^  ooncei  i 
Sprup  of  rBrowtt  Sqgar  (Molasses),  a  pint  and  a  haUi 
Essential  Oil  of  Carraway,  two  drachms* 

This  electuary  is  in  very  common  u^e  as  a  miU  and 
pleasant  purgative.  Its  dose  is  six  drachms,  or  an  ounce  ^ 
and  it  is  sometimes  rendered  more  active  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  jaiap,  or  super*taftrate  of  potash.  The  electuary 
of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia,  though  more  simple  than 
the  others,  must  be  less  grateful,  from  containing  so  large 
a  proportion  of  molasses  ^  and  the  oil  of  carraway  will 
communicate  rather  too  much  pungency  to  a  medicine  in 
this  form. 

Electuarium  mimosje  catechu,  olim  Canfecth  Jafo- 
ntca.  Electuary  of  Catechu.  (Electuarium  Catechu 
Compositum,  Plu  DubJ) 

<<  Take  of  Extract  of  Catechu^  four  ounces ;  Ein0| 
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dttte  oancct  i  fisric  of  Cionimon>  Ntttm^,  of  each  one 
cmk€  tOfiwBiif  diflheed  ia  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Spa^ 
sidi  White  Winei  one  drachm  and  a  half;  Syrup  of 
Red  Itose/' boiled  to  the  consistence  <tf  honey^  two 
pounds  and  a  quarter.  Reduce  the  solid  ingredients  to 
powd^ir,  and,  anting  >with  them  thei  opium  and  syrup, 
form  an  electaary.''  In  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
Atttmeg  is  omitted,  the  quantity  of  cinnamon  being 
proportionally  increased,  and  the  3yt^P  of  Ginger  is  sub- 
t^tvted  for  Symp  of  Rose :  the  proportion  of  opium  ie 
^same. 

In  this  electuary,  the  more  powerful  regetable  astrin- 
gents are  combined  }  they  are  rendered  more  grateful,  by 
the  addition  of  the  aNittiaticsy  and  the  efficacy  of  the  com-" 
poution,  As  a  remedy  'in  diarrhea,  id  increased  by  the 
opium.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  cbmmon  extemporaneous 
astringentmixture  s  two  drachms  of  it  being  diffused  with 
a  little  syrup  in  sist  ounces  of  Water,  and  a  table  spoonful 
of  this  being  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day.  One  grain 
pi  opium  is  continued  iir  ratherittore  than  three  drachms. 

ELBCTUirRiUM    opiATUM,   olim  Electuoriuttt   Thebtucum* 
.  Opiate  Electuary.     (Confectio  Opii,  Ph.  Lend,) 

<<  Take  of  Aromatic  Powder,  six  ounces^  Virgjniali 
Snake-root,  rubbed  to  a  fine  powder,  three  ounces;  Opium^ 
diffused  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Spanish  White  Wine, 
half  an  ounce)  Syrup  -  of  6]nger^^^ne  pound.  Mix,  so 
as  to  form  an  electuary."  The  formula  in  the  London 
iQiantiacopceia  is-  somewhat  different  from  this.    It  pre- 

Vot*  11.  •  -  '-•'     Aa  '■■'"  "'•"' 
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Pills  are  fotmed  from  a  mass  soffieienClf  «tf ff  Md  «d- 
heshrd  to  ptetetve  the  round  form  which  is  given  to  tfietn* 
Under  this  forth,  such  m^dieih^  %re  ^etallf  etUbited 
as  are  nauseous,  either  in  taste  or  flaTOUt,  and  sudi  at 
operate  in  a  small  ddse.   Fevir  genehil  rales  require  to  be 
^en  with  regard  to  their  formation.  Such  of  the  ingre* 
dients  as  are  capable  of  being  reduced  ta  powder,  are  first 
triturated  to  the  requisite  fineness ;  those  which  are  of  a 
softer  consistence  are  then  added,  and  if  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  bring  the  whole  to  a  proper  consistence,  a  small 
quantity  of  syrup  or  mucilage  is  to  be  added  ;  the  former 
is  preferable,  as  the  latter,  in  drying,  is  liable  to  render 
the  mass  too  hard.     Some  substances,  as  several  of  the 
gum-resins,  become  soft  on  beatings  so  as  to  form  into 
pills.  Light  vegetable  powders,  when  beat  up  with  syrup, 
form  a  mass  which  is  not  sufficiently  coherent  to  roll 
out.     In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  small  quantity 
of  pure  soap,  which  gives  the  necessary  tenacity.  Metallic 
preparations,  which  are  heavy,  and  given  in  a  small  dose, 
are  made  into  pills  by  the  addition  of  some  extract  or 
conserve.    If  the  pill  mass  is  too  soft,  so  that  the  pills, 
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uim^mg  fotn^d,  do  nfit  ke^  tbeir  jFonn,  it  may  lie 
made  harder  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  any 
inactive  vegetable  matter,  as  povirder  of  liquorice.  After 
they  are  rolled  odt,  they  mitsti  to  prevent  them  from  ad-^ 
hering,^;be  covered  with  the  same  powder^  or,  wh^t  isj^re- 
£eraU«t  »$  less  liable  'to  bt^cojiie  mouldyi  starch  or  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia.  A  piB  ^ugbt  not  to  exceed  five  grains 
ia  weighty  dv  tirdb^r  mfiy  be  form^i  frpm  »  drachm  of 
thejUMu  Th^yp&gbt  n9t  to  b^  prepared  ifi  tpo  jargea 
quantity  at  a  tmfit  a«  if  k)ng  kept  th^y  bi^C9|X|$  sp  h^i  as 
to  h^  eeareely  acted  on  in  the  stomach*    . 

]^jLyL^  Ai.O]^Ticjs«    Aloetic  Pills. 

<<  Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes  reduced  to  powder,  So^Pf 
of  each  equal  weights.  Beat  them  with  Simple  Syrup,  so 
as  to  make  a  mass  fit  fdr  pilfs/^ 

In  this  formula  the  proportion  of  extract  of  gentian  is 

^too  large*  the  ilitss  betpg  too  soft  to  f<Nrm  i^perly  into 

pills.    It  ^^iords  n  conyenient  form  for  the  exhibitiofi  of 

aloes,  and  is  in  common  use  as  a  purgative.    Its  medium 

.dose  is  10 m i^guaio^.  . 

FiI^ULi^  AU>ES  cQM.PosiT^^     Compound  Aloes  Pil|^. 
Fharm*  Lond. 

'    Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes,  in  powder,  one  ounce ;  Ex- 
tract of  Gentian,  half  an-  ounce ;  Oil  of  Carraway,  forty 
minims  ;  Syrup,  as  much  as  necessary.     Beat  them  to- 
gether until  they  form  a  mass/' 
/Under  either  of  these  .simple  form^  alde^  is  irery  cpm^ 
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ihonly  eihibited  as  a  cathartiCi^    Two*  pilb  are  a  me4fami 
dose;     ' '    ■  ■    ' 

PiLULiB  ALOl^S  CUM   ZIMGIBBRE.      PiUs    of  ^Oes   witb 

., Ginger..  Ph.  Dub. 

^  Take  of  Hepatic  Aloes^  one  ounce ;  Ginger-Root  in 
powder^  one  drachm }  Spanish  Soap,  half  an  oance ;  Es- 
sential Oil  of  Peppermint^  half  a  drachm.  Triturate  the 
aloes  with  the  ginger  to  powder;  add  the  soap  and  essen- 
tial oil,  and  form  the  whole  into  one  masOi'' 

This  composition  is  adapted  to  the  same  pttrposes 
as  the  preceding  pill,  the  essential  oil  communicatiif 
some  aromatic  flavour  and  piifngency.  Their  dose  is  dft 
samfe. 

Pilule  ALOES  et  AssiiFceTiDiB.    Pills  of  Aloes  and 
Assafoetida. 

Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes  in  powder,  Assafoetida^ 
Soap,  of  each  eqoal  parts.  Beat  them  into  a  mass  with 
mucilage  of  gum  Arabic.'^ 

These  pills  are  occasionally  employed  in  amenorrhoea, 
hysteria,  in  dyspepsia  attended  with  flatulence,  and  in 
tymjlanitis,  two  or  three  being  taken  at  bedtime.  They 
will  at  least  prove  useful  by  obviating  costiveness. 

Pilule  aloes  cum  colgctnthide.   Pills  of  Aloes  with 
Colocynth. 

<<  Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes,  Scammony,  of  each  eight 
parts  \  Colocynth,  four  parts ;  Sulphate  of  Potash  with 
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Skdphari  Oil  of  Cloves,  of  each  one  part.'  Let  the  aloes 
and  iscammony  be  reducedy  with  the  salt,  to  powder; 
then  let  the  colocyntb,  rubbe^  into^a  £ne  powdeii  and  the 
oil|  be  added.  Lastly,  beat  them  with  mucilage  of  gum 
Arabic  into  a  mass/' 

^n^VLM  coLOCYNTHiDis  coi^posiTis.    Compound  Colo* 

'  i  ^,Take  ofColocynth,  half  an  ounce ;  Hepatic  Aloes^ 
^Sdimmoay, ;  of  each  .an  ounce  ^  Spanish  Soap,  two 
drachms  j  Oil  of  Cloves,  one  drachnu  Reduce  the  aloes^ 
iquiraiotty,  and  colocynth,  separately  to  powder ;  then 
rbeift.sthem  together  with  the  oil  and  soap,  with  the  addi- 
;la(to:  of  the  syrup,  into  a  mass." 

,!   These  compositions  are  of  similar  powers.   sThey  a&- 

^fiord  a  stronger  cathartic  than  the  simple  aloetic  pill,  and 

.iicciordingly  this  compound  pill  is  used  in  constipation,  or 

to  obviate  habitual  costiveness.    Two  pills  are  a  common 

dose, 

PiLuLS^  ALOES  ET  MTRRHiE.    Pills  of  Aloes  and  Myrrh. 
{Pilul^e  Aloes  cum  Myrrh.    Fh.  Lond.  Dub.) 

♦  • 

<<  Take  of  Socotorine  Aloes,  four  parts ;  Myrrh,  two 
parts ;  Saffron,  one  part.  Beat  them  into  a  mass  with  Sim- 
ple Syrup.'*  In  the  formula  of  the  London  College,  the 
proportion  of  saffron  is  equal  to  two  parts*  In  that  of  the 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  a  little  Qil  of  Canaway  is  added. 

These  pills,  under  the  name  of  Ruf  us's  Pills,  have  long 
been  in  use,  as  affording  a  moderately  stimulating  cathar* 
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ticy  useful  in  dyqscpsiaconiieetedwitbcosthrmcsii  iofirii 
timee  used  aldo  in  hjrpocfaondriasist^  hysteria,  «m1  iiijauii* 
^ice*    Their  dose  is  tea  or  fifteen  grama. 


I 

I' 


FlLUL£  AMMONIARETI  CUFRI.      FilU  of  AoUQOJliarCt.ef 

Copper. 

<<  Take  of  Ammoniuret  of  Copper,  nxbhed  into  Bxit 
.powder,  sixteen  grains ;  Crumb  of  Bread,  four  8Cni|pIesi 
..Water  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  aa  nulcli  aa  may  be 
sufficient.  Beat  them  into  a  mass,  which. «Ufride  intk 
thirty-two  equal  piUs.''  .i         .  ,*   .   ..^  .   r*. 

^  It  is  under  this  £prm  that  ammoniuret  of  copper  is  gl* 
s^en  in  epilepsy  and  the  other  spasmodic  diseases  in' wUdi 
it  has  been  employed.  Half  a  grain  of  it  is  contsnnedjili 
eadi  pill.  One  pill  is  given  at  first,  nigbt  and  fBoniing, 
and  the  dose  is  gradusdly  increased,  as  far  as  the  stomadi 
and  general  system  will  bear  it,  until  a  cui^  ie  obtained, 
or  the  remedy  hap  received  a  fair  trial. 

Pilule  ass£  fcetidje  composite.     Compound  Assafoe* 
tida  Pills. 

<<  Take  of  Assfoetida,  Galbanum,  Myrrh,  of  each  eight 
parts ;  Rectified  Oil  of  Amber,  one  part.  Beat  them  in- 
to a  mass  with  Simple  Syrup." 

These  pills  afford  a  stimulating  aperient,  and  foetid 
antispasmodic,  used  in  hysteria  and  amenorrhoea,  two  or 
three  of  them  being  taken  at  bedtime. 
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■*:-• 


Bif^xtiM  i?/u-?AW  qoMPQ^jLT-B.    Comfwni  fills  QiQO- 

M  Talce  €f  Catbanuoi^  an  odnee ;  Mytrh^  SagapenuiDf 
«f  endk  one  jounce  aii4  a  half  $  Assafcetidai  half  an  oonce  ^ 
S^rnq^-as  mach  as  maybe  sufficient.   .Beat  chi^mtoge- 

dlfer;  and  form-a  mass/^  -       ■  :"..';'•.  >.•   ■/.-.; 

*  »  > 

FiLULjB-  ujn.^HM  ,^fpifjposiTM.  .  CoippcHmd   ]^iU9  <|f 

o  «:il*ake<<xf  ^A^saftetida^  Oafeanuot,  Myrfrbivin  powder^ 
'«$^tb^idm  duneeV  Ott^of  Amber,  haif^a  dvacfam.  ^TH- 
^^ttt0al»^#MM^ togMlMi^ -^i' foim  them  datodi masaeifirith 

-' ^  'TbWe  composkibfls,  though  uisAir  dk&tent  naiaesf  are 
iiflriliir  to^  tbcf  {rt^edtii]^  one*  Tfa^ialLf  errm  a  sid>sti- 
<al»6^-/o^^'tiie  >Ottm.  Kllr  pf  the'dder  .Pfaarmacopcetas* 
Tiief  «M  ttS6d;inithc  saiM  casesj  and  i^f the' same idose. 

^fMTM^-^Htff&ATCir^.     Mer^uriaji  Pill.    (Filute  Hy- 

.  .I'««.*fidce  of  Purified  Quicicsihrer,  Conserve  of  Red  Rose, 
■iji  eac^ii^ne  ounce ;' Starch,  two  ounces.  Rdb  the  quidc- 
'ifBrer  wkh  the  c<mserve,  in  a  glass  mortar,  :uiitii  the  glo- 
bvAes  'OAtsf  ely  disappear,  adding,'  as  there  may  be.  occa- 
^oiH^  a- little  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic  ;  then  add  the 
itonfti,  and  beat,  with  a  little  water,  into  a  mass,  which 
k  to  be  immediately  divided  into  four  hundred  and  eighty 
piUs.*'    The  formula  in  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharma* 
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copceias  is  a  little  different  from  this.  It  prescribes  <<  of 
Purified  Quicksilveri  two  dracKms  $  Ctitkistre  of  Red 
Rose,  three  drachms;  Liquorice  R6ot  in^powd^hr^  one 
drachm.  Rub  the  quicksilver  with  dieiconsertei' until 
the  globules  no  longer  appear,  then  adding  the  liquorke 
powder,  beat  the  whole  together  so  as  to  form  a  mass  * 
A  grain  of  mercury  is  contained  in  fou^igrains  of  die 
mass,  prepared  according  to  the  formula  of  the  Eidinbtirgh 
College,. and  In  three  grains  according  to  the  other* 

The  trituration  of  the  quicksilyef  mjthis  pi^pteiftion 
was.  formerly  believed  to  reduce  it  merdtyitoa  ^te  of 
extreme  mechanical  division*  .  BufO  ^^lere  is  ^risryifeasQii 
to  believe  that  ah  oxidation  of!  ibs  fiiejtfd-.is  ^Rbc^e^t .  a^ 
that  the  medicinal  efficacy  of  the  preparation  46pcfli^:0li 
this  oxide.  'Qv&cksilver,  in  its  metallic  state,  hfiM^'ta^ 
tirely  inert  with  jregard  to  the  livijtg  system;  the  activity 
of  the  preparation  itself  is  a  presumption  of  tbisi  but  it 
is  farther  known,  that  by  agitation  with  atmospheric  Air, 
quicksilver  affords  a  portion  of  a  grey  powder,  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  which  must  therefore  hi  regarded  as 
an  oxide,  metallic  quicksilver  being  insoluble  in  that  arid. 
This  oxidation,  n^ust^  be  effected  more  reacUly  wh^n  the 
surface  of  the  metal  is  extended,  and  its  continuitjf  is  di- 
vided by  the  interposition  of  any  viscous  matter,  and 
hence  the  advantage  derived  from  the  trituration  of  it 
with  substances  of  this  kind,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
mercurial  pill.  Different  substances  have  been  employ- 
ed, syrup,  mucilage,  honey  and  others*  The  Colleges 
have  now  agreed  in  preferring  the  Conserve  of  Rose^  it 
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having  been  supposed  that  this  is  superior  to  the  others  ia 
facilitating  the  operation.  Much  attention  is  requisite 
that  the  trituration  be' continued  until  the  extinction  is 
completedy  as  on  this  the  eflBcacy  of  the  pill  id^ends* 
This  is  known  by  rendering  the  matter  a  little  thinner  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  water,  and  extending  it  by  rubbing 
on  a  glass  plate  or  on  paper,  when  the  globules,  if  any 
remain,  will  be  apparent.  Starch  has  been  selected  by 
the  Edinburgh  College  to  form  it  into  a  mass,  and  is  pre- 
ferable to  liquoiice  powder,  as  not  being  liable  to  become 
mouldy. 

This  pill  is  the  preparation  of  mercury  that  is  upon 
the  whole  most  generally  used  for  obtaining  the  general 
action  of  this  metal  on  the  system ;  and  while  it  is  milder 
in  its  operation  than  some  others,  and  has  less  determina- 
tion to  the  intestinal  canal,  it  is  sufficiently  active  and 
certain.  The  common  dose,  given  with  the  view  of  indu- 
cing die  usual  mercurial  action,  is  two  pills  at  bedtime 
and  one  in  the  morning,  which,  in  particular  cases  and 
habits,  requires  to  be  increase.  Four  or  six  pills  given 
at  oiice  generally  excite  purging. 

PiLULJB  OPiATJE,  olim  Piluh  Thebaica.    Opiate  Fills. 

<<  Take  of  Opium,  one  part}  Extract  of  Liquoricet 
aeven  parts  %  Jamaica  Pepper,  two  parts.    Mix  the  opium    - 
and  the  extract  separately,  softened  with  diluted  alkohol^ ' 
and  beat  them  into  a  pulp  \  then  add  the  Jamaica  pepper 
rubbed  to  powder,  and^  beating  them  well^  reduce  them« 
to  a  mass/' 


sw  mis. 

VihVlM.  sApoNis^yM  opiQ»    Fills  of  Soap  with  Opium. 
Fh,hqnd. 

^rTafce  of  Hard  Opiimif  rubbed  t<^  powdi^t  balf  4Q 
eunce;  Hard  Soap,  two  ouncea.  Beat;tb«m  togetheri 
i^ntii  they  form  one  mass." 

"     :    .;    ■      •  :  •  .....*{; 

FiLu^jS  E  STY]EUC£.    Pills  of  Storax*  .  Pbaraa.  Diib. 

«<  Tike  of  Purified  Storaz,  three  drachms  I  80ft  F««^ 
fied  O^um,  one  dradun  ;  SaiRroiii  tle/.jsune  n^cigitf. 
Beat  them  together,  mixing  them  thoroughly.*^ 

The  articles  wrhich  iii  these  compositionsi  ai«:  added  to 
the  opium,  camiot  be  supposed  to  have  aoy  impoirtMt  re- 
fect on  its  operation;  they  serve  nierely  to  dssgiufe  ki 
and  where  it  is  necessary,  which  it  ocoaMOflVitty  M>  t9 
conceal  the  administi'ation  of  opium  from  the  patiefit;i 
they  afford  conrement  forms.  Even  the  name  sometimes 
requires  to  be  concealed  in  a  prescription ;  and  hence  the 
reason  of  the  names  given  by  the  London  and  Dublin 
Colleges  being  derived  from  the  trivial  iagredstnts.  It  is 
only  to  be  regretted,  that  the  proportion  of  opium  is  not 
the  same  in  all  of  them.  Two  pills,  or  ten  grains  of  the 
pill  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia,  contain  one  grain  of 
opium ;  while  in  the  formula  of  the  London  and  Dublin 
Colleges,  the  proportion  of  opium  is  larger^  five  grains 
or  one  pill  containing  one  grain. 

Pilule  rhei  coMPOsiTiS.    Compound  Fills  of  Rhu* 
barb. 

<<  Take  of  the  Root  of  Rhubarb,  in  powder,  one 
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dltnce  I  Socotoriae  AloM,  six  dncliins  (  Myrrhi  half  aa 
ounce;  Oil  of  Peppenniiity  half  a  dnduu.  Beat  diem 
into  z  mast  vAA  ^yrop  of  orange-peel." 

TUft  if-'a  noderate  bxathre  much  employed,  especially 
in  dyspeptk  afiectkmsy  to  obviate  costiveness,  and  sdmo^ 
late  gently  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Tuf^  pUk  »re 
taken  at  bed-time,  and  operate  in  general  wkhont  occa- 
stoning  any  irritation,  evacuating  the  cMtents  of  the  iii- 
tesdnes,  widumt  producing  pitfging* 

FiLUUB  sciLUTiCJB.    Squill  Fills. 

«  Take  of  die  dried  Root  of  Squill,  rubbed  to  a  fine 
powder,  one  scruple ;  Gum- Ammoniac,  Cardamom  Seeds, 
in  powder.  Extract  of  JLiiqttprice,_of  each  one  drachm. 
Beat  them  with  simple  syrup  into  a  mass." 

PxLUUB  sciLLA  COMPOSITE.    Compound  Squill  ]Klk. 

Ph.Lond. 

,        »  -  .      .     . . 

<'  Take  of  the  Root  of  Squill,  recendy  dried,  and  beat 
to  powder,  a  drachm ;  Ginger  Root,  in  powder.  Hard 
Soap,  of  each  three  drachms ;  Gum-Ammoniac  in  powder, 
two  dmchms.  Mix  the  powders  together ;  then  beat 
diem  ^th  &e  sbsrp,  adding  as  much  symp  as  may  be 
to  give  the  due  consistence.'' 


Pilules  scilus  cum  zingibers.  .  PiUr  of  Squill  with 
Ganger. 

<'  Take  of  Squill  Root  in  powder,  one  drachm ;  Gin- 
ger Root  in  powder,  two  drachms ;  Essential  Oil  of 
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Anisei  ten  drops.    Triturate  them  together,  and  ferm 
them  into  a  mass  by  the  additioti  c£  soap  jrily^^ 

Under  the  form  of  these  composkionsy  which  have  long 
been  officinaij  and  which  do  not  differ  materiaUyfrom  each 
otheri  squill  is  often  given  as  an  expectorant  in  djapnoea 
and  chronic  catarrhf  two  pills  being  taken  morning  and 
evening.  Any  efficacy  they  have  depends  on  the  squill. 
But  there  appears  to  be  no  advantage  in  reducing  so 
much  its  activity  by  the  addition  of  so  large  a  proportion 
of  other  matter;  and  as  squill^  when  long  kept»  is  liable 
to  have  its  strength  impaired^  it, is  perhaps  preferable 
that  it  should  be  given  under  some  form  of  extempora- 
neous .  preparation. 


Ther^  are  a  few  officinal  Pills  peculiar  to  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia. 

PiLULJE  CAMBOGIJE  COMPOSITE.    Compound  Gamboge 
Pills. 

<'  Take  of  Gamboge  in  powder,  Socotorine  Aloes  in 
powder.  Compound  Powder  of  Cinnamon,  of  each  one 
drachm  ;  Soap,  two  drachms.  Mix  the  powders  together, 
then,  adding  the  soap,  beat  the  whole  into  one  mass.'' 

By  the  addition  of  the  gamboge  to  the  aloes,  its  cathar* 
tic  power  is  increased,  and  a  composition  afibrded,  more 
active  than  the  aloetic  pill.  Two  or  three  pills  are  a  dose. 

Pii-ULJE  FERRi  CUM  MYRRHA.  PiUs  of  Iron  With  Myrrh. 
<<  Take  of  Mynh,  beat  to  powder^  two  drachms  ^  Sub- 
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cafbonate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Ironi  Sugar,  of  each  a 
drachm* ,  Triturate  the  myrrh  with  the  sub«carbonate  of 
soda  'f  then  haying  added  the  sulphate  of  iron,  triturate 
them. again;  lastly,  beat  the  whole  together,  until  they 
form  an  uniform  mass.^' 

This  is  the  same  composition,  with  regard  to  the  active 
ingredients,  as  forms  the  basis  of  the  compound  mixture 
of  iron,  the  substitute  for  Griffith's  mixture,  and  it  may 
be  occadonally  conrenient  to  prescribe  it  under  the  form 
of  pill,  or  to  form  the  mixture  from  it  extemporaneous- 
ly by  diffusion  in  water.  .  The  ingredients,  however,  ^re 
pot  very  well  adapted  to  preserve  this  forin. 

PiLULJB  HYDRARG7RI  StJB-MURIATIS.      Pilk  of  Sub-mu- 

riate  of  Quicksilver.      , 

<^  Take  of  Snb-murtate  of  Quicksilver,  Precipitated 
Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  of  each  a  drachm,  Gum-restn  of 
Guaiac,  beat  to  powder',  two  drachms.  Triti^rate  the 
sub-muriate  of  quicksilver  with  the  precipitated  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  then  with  the  gum-resin  of  guaiac,  and  add' 
of  cop^ba  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  give  the  pro«- 
per  consislfence. 

This  composition  of  Calomel,  and  what  is  named. Pre- 
cipitated Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  was  introduced  by  Dr 
Plummer  as  an;  iterative,  employed  more  particularly  in 
cutaneeujSiaffe^tions.;  The  pills,  under  his  name,  had  a 
pbjce  in  the,PJiarmacopoeias,.and  though  expunged,  they 
have  been  xe^ored  by  the  London  College,  as  occasional- 
ly  used  in  practice.    . 
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TEU)CHlSCI.««*TROCHllA. 


1  fLOCHMf  or  Lozenges,  consist  of  powdoM  ttuxed  with 
mucihgei  in  such  a  proportk>ti|  that  when  dried  tiiey  afe 
firm  and  hard.  While  in  the  state>o^  a  «oft  paste,  thef 
are  cut  into  small  square  or  round  taUets,  and  these  aie 
hardened  by  drying.  The  form  is  one  adapted  princi- 
pally to  such  medicines  as  are  designed  to  dissolve  slowly 
in  the  mouth  ;  and  hence  they  are  ^ways  rendered  plea- 
sant by  the  addition  of  a  large  proportion  of  sugar. 
They  are  seldom  active  remedies,  but  are  em^yed  pria* 
cipally  in  affections  of  the  mouth  or  throat.  As  of  little 
importance,  they  have  been  rejected  in  the  Bublin  and  in 
the  late  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  a  few 
only  are  retained  by  the  Edinburgh  College. 

Trochisci  carbonatis  cAtcis.    Troches  of  Carbonate 
of  Lime. 

«  Take  of  Prepared  Carbonate  of  Linfie,  four  ounces } 
Gum  Arabic,  one  ounce  *,  Nutmeg,  one 'drachm ;  Refined 
Sugar,  six  ounces.  Rub  these  to  po'^d^,  and  make 
them  into  a  mass  with  water,  fit  for  forming' troches.** 

This  is  a  pleasant  form  under  which  carbonate  of  lime 
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* 

mvi  be  given  as  an  antacid,  though  the  quantity  of 
sacchairine  matter  may  perhaps  rather  favour  the. produce* 
tion  of  acid  in  the  stomach ;  and  either  from  diis^  or 
from  not  being  well  prepared  in  jthe  shops,  they  are  Ultb 
used. 

Trochisci  GLTCTRRHizii.    Liquorice  Trocbes. 

<<  Take  of  Extract  of  Liquoiice,  Gum  Arabic,  of  each 
one  part ;  Refined  Sugar,  two  parts.  Let  them  be  disi^ 
served  in  warm  water,  and  strained*  Thep  evaporate 
die  solution,  with  a  gentle  heat,  into  a  mass,  whieh  form 
into  troches/^ 

These,  from  their  demulcent  quality,  may  be  i^sed  to 
allay  coughing,  in  catarrii ;  but  the  simple  extract  of  li- 
quorice is  equally  efiectual,.  and  when  purified  by  solun 
tion  in  water,  and  afterwards  inspissated  so  as  to  be  of « 
finn  consistence,  forming  what  is  named  Refined  Li^ 
quorice,  is  more  grateful.  Hence  these  troches  are  nevet 
used. 

Trochisci  glycyrrhiza  com  opio.  Liquorice  Troches 
with  Opium. 

^  Take  of  Opium,  two  drachms' ;  Tincture  of  Tolu 
Balsam,  half  an  ounce;  Simple  Syrup,  eight  ounces; 
Extract  of  Liquorice,  softened  with  Warm  Water,  Gum 
Arabic,  in  powder,  of  each  five  ounces.  First  rub  ^ 
opium  thoroughly  with  the  tincture  ;  then  add  gradually 
die  syrup  and  the  extract;  afterwards  sprinkle  in  the 

Vot.  IL  B  b 
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powiet  of  Guin  Arabic;  and^  lastly,  dry  the  roaiSf  that 

it  may  be  formed  into  troches,  ^h  weighing:  ten  grabs." 

These  are  the  most  active .  troches  in  the  Pbarma- 

f 

copceiay  and  sure  very  e£Fectual.in  relieving  the  ticUing 
cough  frequently  attending  catarrh.  The  opium  is  the 
ingredient  ofi  which  their  efficacy  principally  depends, 
its  local  operation  lessening  the  irritation  which  gives 
nse  to  coughing ;  the  others  cOVer  itff  taiste  and  flavour, 
and  render  the  composition  pleasant,  adding  at  the  same 
time  a  demulcent  quality.  One  drachm,  or  six  trodies, 
contain  one  grain  of  opium  ;  and  from  six  to  twelve  may 
be  taken  in  twenty- four  hours.  The  composition  would 
he  improved,  if  the  proportion  of  opium  were  diminished, 
as  they  would  then  be  less  ungrateful ;  their  action  would 
be  mott  gradual,  and  a  greater  number  could  be  easily 
taken.  A  substitute  might  be  found  too  for  the  balsam 
of  Toki,  the  flavour  of  which  is  rather  unpleasant,  and 
-which  cannot  be  supposed  to  communicate  any  virtue. 

Trochisci  gummosi.     Gum  Troches. 

**  Take  of  Gum  Arabic,  four  parts ;  Starch,  one  part; 
Refined  Sugar,  twelve  parts.  These  being  rubbed  to 
powder,  are  to  be  formed  into  a  mass,  with  rose  water, 
fit  for  forming  troches.'*^ 

This  composition  is  designed  as  a  demulcent,  but  is 
never  used;  it  is  not  very  pleusant,  and  gum  Arabic, 
when  pure,  answers  the  same  purpose  equally  welL 


•* 
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Taochisci  MIT&ATI8  POTAs&B.  .  Troches  of  Nitrate  of 
Potash.  ' 

<<  Take  of  Nitrate  of  Potash,  one  part ;  Refined  Sugar, 
three  parts.  Beat  them  to  powder,  and,  with  mucilage 
of  gum  tragacanth,  make  them  into  a  mass  proper  for 
forming  troches.'' 

Under  this  form,  nitrate  of  potash  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  refrigerant  in  angina  tonsillaris,  and  to  allay  the 
tense  of  heat  attending  saliv^ation,  and  abate  the  inflam- 
mation, being  allowed  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth. 
They  do  not  very  well  retain  their  form,  being  liable  to 
become  humid,  and  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  sugar  in  pow- 
der answers  equally  well.    . 


/ 
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CHAP-  XXV- 

LIXIMEXTA,  UNGTJfiNtA  ET  CERATA. — LUTrWEKTSj  DliTT- 

MENTS,  AND  CERATES.  '       • 

These  are  con,po«it!ons  of  a  «rit  ronsbtemre,  Imiog 
somb'unctttons  substance  fof  their  basis^  such  as  oil,  lardf 
spermaceti  or  wax.  When  the  consistence  is  so  soft  ai 
to  be  thick,  but  nearly  fluid,  it  is  termed  a  Liniment; 
^vtieft  ft  b  more  firm,  it  is  an  Ointm€!nt';  and  when  s31 
harder,  it  forms  a  Cerate.  It  is  evident  that  Aese  difle^ 
rent  degrees  of  consistence  depend  on  the  proportions  of 
the  ingredients.  Where  the  oil  is  in  large  quantity,  a 
Imimeht  is  formed,  and  the  addition  to  this  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  wax  forms  an  ointment  or  cerate.  The 
following  general  directions  are  given  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia  for  their  yefaratjnn. .  '^  In  making  these 
compositions,  fatty  and  resinous  substances  are  to  be 
melted  with  a  gentle  heat,  stirring  them  constantly! 
sprinkling  in  at  the  same  time  the  dry  ingredients,  if  there 
are  any,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  until  the  mixture, 
by  cooling,  become  firm."  In  general,  it  is  better  to 
melt  them  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  than  by  the  direct 
application  of  fire  to  the  vessel. 

Formerly  ointments  were  numerous  and  complicated 
in  their  composition,  and  surgeons  adapted,  with  much 
formality,  different  oihtments  to  answer  different  indica- 
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doDS.  Hie  practice  is  now  more  simple ;  the  principal 
intention  in  these  applicatton^  is  to  keefr  the  parts  soft 
and  eas]r»  and  to.  exclude  the  atmospheric  aif»  and  there- 
fore the  simplest  coipposition  that  is  of  a  proper  coasM* 
fence  and  tenacity  answers  the  purpose.  It  is  only  in  n 
few  cases  that  certain  substances  are  added  to  these  sim^ 
fie  compositions^  with  die  Yiev  of  obtaining  pecufiar  ef- 
fects  from  their  stimulant,  or  sometimes  their  specific 
operation^  or  from  th^  chemical,  action*  The  consis- 
tence  of  a  cerate  is  usually  the  motf  cooTenienty  at  least 
for  continued. applicattoni  diat  of  aft  ointment  b^ng  fa* 
ther  too  thin^  especisdly  when  it  is  rendered  thinner  by 
the  l^at  of  the  part  applied. 

LiMiMENTUM  AQUA  CALCiSj  sive  Oleum  Lint  cum  Calce. 
Liniment  of  Lime  Water,  or  Oil  of  Lintseed  with 
Lime.     (Linimentum  Calcis,  Ph.  DubJ) 

«  Take  of  Oil  of  Lintseed,  Lime  Water,  of  each  equal 
parts.    Mix  them." 

This  is  a  saponaceous  compound^  formed  by  the  mutual 
chemical  action  of  the  lime-water  and  oil.  It  is  a  thick 
bland  fluid  of  a  white  colour,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
soothing  application  to  inflamed  parts ;  more  particular- 
ly tq  burns,  being  spread  over  the  surface  with  a  fejither. 
It  requires  to  be  extemporaneously  prepared*  as  after  a 
little  time  the  sbapy  matter  separates  from  the  water. 

Linimentum  simplex.    Simple  Liniment. 

<*  Take  of  Olive  Oil,  four  parts;  White  Wax,  one  part.'' 
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TMs  U  the  ointment  comtnotAf  employed  to  ettaUidi 
a  pofulent  di8€luirge»  or;  form  a  siiperfidal  isflne  in  the 
part  to  which  a  blister  has  been  applied  i  this  it  do4l^ 
from  the  acrid  atid  stimulating  quality  of  the  canthaiideSy 
which  quickly  changes  the  serous  discharge  from  the  blis- 
ter into  otte  of  «  purulent  naturei  aUd  by  continuing  the 
applicationi  this  may  be  kept  up  for  aOy  length  of  tkne. 
In  preparing  it,  the  cantharides  aught  to  be  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder*  / 

UmGUENTUM  INFUSI  MEtOES  VESICATORHi  f/ifH  l/#jtfM- 

tum  Epispasticum  mitius.    Ointment  of  Infusion  of 
Cantharides. 

<«  Take  of  Cantharides,  White  Resin,  Yellow  Wsx, 
of  each  one  part ;  Venice  Turpentine,  Hogs  Liard,  of 
each  two  parts;  Boiling  Water,  four  parts*  Macerate 
the  cantharides  in  the  water  for  a  night,  and  strain  the 
liquor,  pressing  it  strongly ;  having  added  the  lard,  boil  it 

until  the  water  is  evaporated  ;  then  add  the  wax  and  re- 

» 

sin.    These  being  melted  and  removed  from  the  fire,  add 
the  turpentine." 

The  ointment  with  the  powder  of  cantharides  some* 
times  occasions  too  much  pain  and  irritation.  The  com- 
position obtained  by  this  process  is  designed  as  a  milder 
application,  adapted  in  such  cases  to  answer  the  same  in* 
dication.  The  water,  by  infusion  on  the  cantharides, 
extracts  the  acrid  matter,  but  this,  from  being  in  a  state 
of  solution,  is,  after  the  subsequent  evaporation,  dLBFused 
through  the  vnctuous  matter  in  a  state  of  finer  division 
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than  the  povder  tstn  be.  It  b  also  from  the  proporddns 
dffiUfedy  in  sibaBer  quantitj^  but  it$  etimnbting  quali^  is 
aided  bf  the  turpentine,  and  it  is  still  sufficientl]r*ao.to 
keep  up  the  purulent  discharge. 

Ukguemtum  sub*acetiti8  cufri,  i/fi»  Ungumtum  JEru* 
ginis.  Ointment  of  Sub-Acetite  of  Copper^  or  Verdi* 
gris.     (Unguentum  JEruginiSy  Pk.  Dub.) 

^  Take  of  Re^inoua  Omtmentt  fifteen-  parts;  Sub- 
Acetite  of  Copper,  One  part.** 

This  ointniient  is  used  as  a  stimuhnt  and  eseharotic,  ap- 
plied ^o  foul  ulcers.  It  n  rath^  too  actire,  and  in  gene* 
ral  requires  to  be  mixed  wiUi  an  additional  proportion  of 
resinous  or  simple  ointment  \  tun  is  it  used  but  as  an  oc« 
oarionkl  dressing. 

Unguentuji  hydrahgtri,  vulgo  Unguentum  C^srukum. 
Ointment  bJF  Quicksilver. 

«  Take  of  Quicksilver,  Mutton  Suet, -of  each  one  part; 
Hogs  Lard,  three  parts.    Rub  the  quicksilver  thoroughly 
in  a  mortar  with  a  little  of  the  lard,  until  the  globules  * 
disappear ;   then  add  the  remaining  fats^    It  may  be 
made  also  with  a  double  or  triple  proportion  of  quicksil- 


vcr.** 


UuGUEirruM  HYORARGYRi  FORTIUS.  Stronger  Ointment 
of  Quicksilver.  Ph.  Lond.— -(Unguentum  Hydrargy* 
ri.  Ph.  Dub.) 

<<  Take  of  Purified  Quicksilver,  two  pounds  ;  Prepa* 
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red  Hogs  Lard,  twenty-three  ounces ;  Prepared  Tallow, 
one  ounce.  Rub  first  the  quicksilrer  with  the  tallow  and 
a  little  lard,  until  the  globules  disappear^  then  add  the 
remaining  lard,  and  mix  them/'  In  the  Dublin  Phamia* 
copceia,  equal  weights  of  quicksilver  and  laM  are  direct- 
ed to  be  rubbed  together,  until  the  globulj^s  art  no  longer 
visible." 

4 

Unguentum  htdrargy&x  mitius.    Milder  Ointment 
of  Quicksilver.     Ph.  Lond,  Dubf 

^  Take  of  the  Stronger  Ointment  of  Quicksilver,  one 
part ;  Prepared  Hogs  Lard,  two  parts.  Mix  them.''  The 
ointment  under  the  same  name  in  the  Dublin  Pharmaco- 
poeia is  ordered  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  oianner  as  the 
stronger  ointment,  using  a  proportion  of  lard,  double  that 
of  the  quicksilver. 

Of  these  ointments,  the  one  always  employed  for  mercu- 
rial friction  is  that  formed  from  equal  weights  of  quicksilver 
and  lard.  The  only  use  of  the  lard  is  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
tinction, as  it  is  called,  of  the  quicksilver,  and  the  introduc- 
tion  of  it  through  the  cuticle :  these  purposes  are  perfect- 
ly attained  from  this  proportion,  and  any  larger  quantity 
of  unctuous  matter  merely  weakens  it,  and  renders  it  ne- 
cessary to  continue  the  friction  longer.  The  proportion 
of  one  part  of  quicksilver  to  four  of  unctuous  matter,  or- 
dered in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  gives  an  ointment 
weaker  than  any  that  is  ever  used  or  kept  in  the  shops. 
The  ointments  of  the  strength  ordered  in  the  other  Phar- 
macopoeias are  those  in  common  use. 
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ThiSi  like  other  mercurial  preparations  obtained  by  tri- 
turation, wa$  at  one  time  regarded  as  deriving  its  effica* 
cy  from  the  mere  mechanical  division  of  the  metal.  The 
reasons^  have  been  already  stated  for  believing,  that  in  all 
these  preparations  the*  mercury  is  oxidated;^  and  that  their 
action  on  the  living  system  depends  on  this,  oxide.  Therer 
are  even  additional  grounds  for  admitting  this  conclusion 
with  regard  to  mercurial  ointmexlt.  Unctuous  matter  ap-> 
pears  in  general  to  promote  the  oxidation  of  metals  bj 
the  action  of  the  air,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  green  crust 
which  copper  speedily  acquires  when  coated  thinly  with 
grease :  quicksilver  being  in  a  fluid  state,  and  the  surface 
being  extended  and  renewed  by  the  trituration,  these  cir* 
cumstances  are  still  more  favourable  to  the  same  change 
being  effected  more  speedily.  The  improvement  of  the 
ointment  from  keeping,  affords  a  similar  presumptive 
proof*  The  ointment  is,  when  newly  prepared,  of  a  light 
bluish  grey  colour,  but  when  kept  for  some  time  it  be* 
comes  of  a  mucK  darker  colour,  probably  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  metal  becoming  more  complete ;  and  it  has  ac* 
cordingly  been  found,  that  from  ointment  long  prepared^ 
less  metallic  quicksilver  subsides,  when  it  is  kept  liquid 
by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  tlian  from  ointment  nearly 
prepared.  Even  from  the  latter,  only  part  of  the  quick- 
silver subsides  in  globules ;  the  remaining  quantity  is  in 
the  state  of  a  grey  powder,  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
conclude,  is  the  grey  oxide  of  the  metal. 

It  has  even  been  supposed,  that  the  quicksilver  in  the 
preparation  may  suffer  a  farther  change.    UnctuoujS  mat<r 
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ter^  and  more  c^specially  that  of  ammal  origin^,  is  knovrn 
to  becoifie  rancid  from  the  action  of  the  air»  and  diit 
rancidity  appears  to  be  connected  witb  the  fonnatioa  of 
an  acidy  probably  the  acid  produced  from  fat»  the  Sebacic 
This  change  may  take  place  to  a  certain  extent  dunng 
the  trituration^  and  still  more  when  the  ointment  is  long 
kept»  and  may  promote  the  oxidation  of  the  mercnrjry 
while  any  acid  that  is  formed  may  combine  with  the 
osdde.  According  to  this  view^  mercurial  ointment  will 
connst  of  unctuous  matter^  in  which  is  diffused  oxide  and 
sebate  of  mercury^  with  a  portion  generally  of  metallic 
mercuryi  its  activityi  of  course,  depending  on  the  former. 
The  extinction  of  the  mercurial  globules  by  tritura^ 
being  rather  a  laborious  process,  several  expedients  have 
1>een  contrived  to  facilitate  it.  Several  of  these  are  inad- 
missible, such  as  the  use  of  sulphur  or  turpentine.  In 
the  ointmept  prepared  with  the  former,  the  mercury  is 
probably  not  in  an  active  state ;  it  is  known  by  its  deep 
black  colour,  and  by  the  smell  of  sulphur  exhaled  when 
paper  covered  with  it  is  kindled.  Turpentine  renders  the 
ointment  too  acrid,  so  that  when  applied  by  friction  it 
produces  irritation  on  the  skin  or  inflammation  ;  it  also 
can  be  detected  by  the  odour  exhaled  in  burning.  Rancid 
fat,  it  has  been  found,  extinguishes  the  quicksilver  better 
than  recent  fat,  and  may  be  allowed,  as  by  the  action  of 
the  metal  the  rancidity  of  the  fat  appears  to  be  correct- 
ed. The  trituration  should  always  be  made  at  first  with 
a  little  tallow,  as  lard  docs  not  oppose  sufficient  resist- 
ance to  afford  all  the  assistance  that  may  be  derived  from 
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die  intcfposed  matter,  m  fkciluating  the  mecbttucal  ilHf 
tioii* 

Mevcurial  ^htment  is  the  form  under  whid^  mercury 
is  introduced  into  the  tystem  by  external  fnctisn.  It  is 
a  mode  employed  with  advantage  in  cases  where  the  pre- 
pai^tions  administered  internally  are  liable  to  be  too 
much  determined  to  the  ipte^tines,  eo  as  to  occasion 
griping  or  purging,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  introduce 
a  large  qu^tity  of  mercury  speedily  into  the  system  %  the 
general  mercurial  action  being  thus  eood  induced*  It  is 
likewise  sometimes  employed  in  sonie  local  affiBCtions^ 
particulariy  bubo^  One  dradim  of  the  strong  ointment 
(that  eontaimng  equal  parts  of  mercury  and  iard)  is  in- 
tloduced  by  friction  on  the  €kin  in  the  erenoigi  and  fre* 
quently  also  in  the  morning,  until  the  syttem  is  afiected, 
the  part  on  which  the  ointment  is  rubbed  being  occasion- 
rilydiarnged  to  avoid  irritation  or  inflammatioffi.  l%e 
weaker  ointments  ought  not  to  be  employed,  as  they 
nerdy  give  unneoessary  Ifouble,  by  the  neoeesity  of  rub- 
bing in  so  much  (ard. 

UMGUENT0M  OXIDI  HTDRARGTRI  CIKEREI*       Ointment 

of  Grey  Oxide  of  Quicksilver. 

<<  Take  of  Grey  Oxide  of  Quicksilver,  one  part ;  Hogt 
Lard,  three  parts.'' 

This  is  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  mercurial  oint- 
ment, and,  as  the  quicksilver  is  fully  oxidated,  it  has  been 
supposed  diat  it  will  prove  more  active  and  certain.  It 
ptobaUy  would  have  tfaif  advaotage;  but  it  has  been  said. 
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chat  it  18  not  easily  introduced  by  frictioni  the  unctiioiis 
matter  passiilg  thrpugh  the  cuticle  without  the  whole  of 
the  oxidei-— a  diflFerence  which,  if  it  do  exist,  inust  depend 
on  the  -comUnation  being  less  intimate. 

Unguentum  oxidi  hydrargtri  rubri.  Ointment  of 
Red  Oxide  of;  Quicksilver.  (Unguentum  Hydrargyri 
Nitrico-oxydi,  Ph*  Lond. — ^Unguentum  Sub-nitratis 
Hydrargyri,  Ph..  Dub.) 

9 

**  Take  of  Red  Oxide  of  'Quicksilver  by  Nitric  Add, 
one  part  \  Hogs  Lard,  eight  parts." 

This  is  applied  as  a  mild  escharotic  to  remove  the  dis- 
eased surface  of  ulcers,  and  as  a  stimulant  to  promote 
suppuration  ^  and  in  cases  of  languid  ulceration  and  chro- 
mc  inflammation  is  often,  used  with  much  advantage. 
Care  ought  to  be  taken  in  its  -preparation,  that  the  mer- 
curial preparation  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder*  It 
ought  also  to  be  prepared  only  when  it  is  to  be  used,  or 
at  least  ought  not  to  be  long  kept,  as  the  mercurial  oxide 
or  rather  sub-nitrate  soon  undergoes  decomposition,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  colour  changing  from  a  bright  red  to 
agi^ey. 

0 

Unguentum  nitratis  hydrargyri  fortius,  vulgo 
Unguentum  Citrinum.  Stronger  Ointment  of  Nitrate 
of  Quicksilver.  (Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis, 
Ph.  iow^.— Unguentum  Super-nitratis  Hydrargyri; 
Ph.  Dub.) 

•<  Take  of  Purified  Quicksijver,  one.  p^rt.;  Nitrous 
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Acid^  two  i^arts;  Olive  Oilj  nine  parts;  Hogs  Lard^ 
three  parts.  Dissolve  the  quicksilver  in  the  acid  $  then 
beat  up  the  solution  strongly  with  the  lard  znA  oil  previ- 
ously melted  together,  and  beginning  tO:  cool,  in  a  glass 
mortar,  so  as  to  form  an  ointment/' 

In  this  ointment  the  nitrate  of  quicksilver  is  combined 
with  the  lard;  and  as  there  is  also  an  excess  of  nitric 
acidi  it  acts  chemically  on  the  fat,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  quantity  of  oil  used,  gives  to  the  composition  a  firm 
consistence.  It  forms  a  very  excellent  application  in  va- 
rious forms  of  chronic  inflammation,  such^  for  examples 
as  psorophthsrimb,and  in  different  kinds  of  cutaneous  erup* 
tion,  herpetic,  or  connected  with  superficial  inflammation 
or  ulceration.  It  is  either  rubbed  gently  on  the  part  af- 
fectedj  or  where  this  would  produce  irritation,  it  is  ap- 
plied, softened  by  heat,  by  a  hair  pencil. 

Unguentum  nitratis  hydrargyri  Minus.    Milder 
Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Quicltsilver.        .   . 

'*  This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding, 
with  a  triple  proportion  of  lard  and  oil." 

This  is  designed  to  afford  ah  applicatidh  milder  than 
the  former,  land  also  of  a  softer  consistence ;  but,  to  ob- 
t»n  the  latter  convenience,  it  is  better  to  reduce  the 

strong  ointment  with  the  requisite  proportion  of  lard, 

.J 

when  it  is  to  be  used,  as,  from  the  operation  of  the  acid, 
the  milder  ointment,  even  with  the  increased  proportion 
of  unctuous  matter,  is  nearly  equally  firm  as  the  stronger 
ointment. 
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Ungus^um  acidi  mitrosi.  Ointment  of  Nitrous 
Acid.    (Unguentam  Acidi  Nitrosii  Ph.  Dub*) 

<<  Take  of  Hogs  Lard,  one  pound  $  Nitrous  Aci4f  lix 
drachms.  Mix  the  acid  gradually  with  the  melted  loidi 
and  beat  the  mixture  thoroughly  while  it  cools." 

Ih  this  preparation  part  of  the  acid  is  decomposed^  amd 
part  of  it  is  combined  with  the  lard.  It  is  designed  as 
an  application  in  cutaneous  aflFectionSy  and  has  beeii  said 
Co  be  similar  in  its  effects  to  the  preceding  ointment.  It 
appears,  however,  considerably  inferior  in  efficacy,  and 
since  its  first  introduction  it  has  been  little  used. 

Unouentum  oxidx  plumbi  albi.  Ointnaent  of  White 
Oxide  of  Lead.  (Unguentum  C^russse  eiye  Sub*^K:e- 
tatis  Plumbij  Ph.  Dub.) 

<«  Take  of  Simple  Ointment,  five  parts ;  White  Oxide 
of  Lead,  one  part.*' 

This  has  been  used  principally  as  an  application  to 
bums  and  superficial  inflammation. 

Unguentum  acetitis  plumbi,  vulgo  Ungrientum  Satur- 
ninum.  Ointment  of  Acetite  of  Lead.  (Ceratum 
Plumbi  Super-acetatis,  Ph.  Zro;2(Z.-— Unguentum  Ace- 
tatis  Plumbi,  Ph.  Dub.) 

<<  Take  of  Simple  Ointment,  twenty  parts ;  Acetite  of 
Lead,  one  part.'* 

The  preparations  of  lead  have  been  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a  specific  power  in  abating  inflammation  by  local  Sfv 


plication.  They  are  usually  applied  under  the  form  of 
soltitton*;  but  where  that  6f  binhnent  i»  ^rtfen^d)  thi^ 
composition  has  been  considered  atr  t^reSfefiibi^  to  toy 
other)  as  containing  the  most  active  preparation  of  lead. 
It  is  accordingly  often  used  as*  a  dressing  to  ihflanied 
parts.  >  •    . 

Ceratum  plumbi  compositum^    Qpmpoun4  Cerate  of 
Lead.    Ph.  Lond. 


;  <<  Td(e  of  Solution  of  Acetate  of  I>a(|,^twQ 
ouncet  and  a  half ;  Telknr  Wilx^  fottr  ounces  i-XXive 
Qili  nine  Ounces;  CamphoTt  half  a  drachm*  Mix  the 
wax  melted,  with  eight  fluidouncee  of  the  oili  then  r0» 
mote  the  mixture  from  the  fire,  and  as.  sood  as  it  begins 
to  become  thick,  add  graduaUy  the  sotutioh  of  acetate  of 
lead,  and  stir  them  constantly  with  a  wooden  spa^hula. 
Lastly,  mix  with  these  the  camphor  dissohri^d  in  the  re- 
maining  oil." 

A  composition  similar  to ;  this  was  introduced  lif  Gou- 
lard, as  a  form  of  applying  lead  in  oint|fnent«  It  has  been 
knowii  by  the  name  of  Goulard's  Cerate,  and  has  been 
supposed  preferable  to  the  preceding  ointment.  It  may 
derive  some  slight  advantage  as  a  soothing  application  to 
inflamed  parts,  from  its  soft  cbnsistence,  and  from  the 
acetate  of  lead  being  diffused  through  it  in  a  dissolved 
state. 
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I  CAILBONATIS  ZINCI  iMFP&if  olim  Cerotum  La- 
J  jfidis  Calammqris.     Cerate  of  Impure  Carbonate  of 
Zinc*     (peratum  Calaminae,  Ph.  Z.^^/.— -Ungueutum 
,   CalaminarUf  Fh.  Dub.) 

<<  Take  of  Simple  Cerate,  five  parts  \  Prepared  Impure 
Carbonate  of  Zinc,  one  part." 

This  ts  the  comnlioa  healiiigf  ceratei  Turner^s  Cerate 
as  it  has  been  named,  which  has  long  been  used  as  a 
dressing- to  slight  wounds,  excoriations,  and  ulcers.  It 
appeUrs  to  act  simply  by  ejcdudtog  the  air  and  keeping 
the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied  soft;  but  it  it  prefer- 
able to  the  composition  of  wax  and  oil  alone,  from  the 
levigated  calamine  giving  a  degree  of  consistence^  which 
is*  not  altered  by  the  heat  of  the  body« 

Unguentum  OXIDI  ZINCI  IMPURI,  olim  Uftguentum  Tuiut, 
Tutia  Ointment.     (Unguentum  Tutiae,  Ph.  Dub.) 

<<  Take  of  Simple  Liniment,  five  parts  \  Prepared  Im- 
pure Oxide  of  Zinc,  one  part," 

This  has  been  used  principally  as  an  application  in 
chronic  ophthalmia,  but  it  appears  to  have  no  particular 
virtue. 

Unguentum  oxidi  zinci.  Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Zinc. 
(Unguentum  Zinci,  Ph.  ZiOwd.— Unguentum  Oxidi 
Zinci,  Ph.  Dub.) 

"  Take  of  Simple  Liniment,  six  parts  ;  Oxide  of  Zinc, 

one  part." 
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iThis  was  introduced  as  a  substitute  fpr  the  calamhie 
cerate,  oxide  of  zinc  beibg  supposed  a^purer  liubstance. 
than  the  calamine  stone/  Calaitiine,  hotv«tT.firy 4cts  merer) 
ly  mech^oically  in  the  composition,  a^d;j^^tfe  .is  no  i|d- 
vantage  in  the  substitution  of  the  more,  expensive  o)^4e } 
hence  this  ointment  is  seldom  used.  .Sometimes  it  has 
been  applied  in  ophthalmia. 

Unguentum  Picis.     Ointment  of  Tar.     (Unguentum 
Picit  Liquids,  Phi  Londi  Dub.),  h-     j;:  y^^/ij 

« 

«  Take  of  Tar,  five  parts  rlTellbw-^fl^iCi^t^  parts." 
In  the  London  and  Dabllji  Pharmaico.picl^s^  1^  composi- 
tion is  equal  weights  of  Tar  and  Tallow  meltisd  together. 

This  stimulating  ointment  is  som^imes.apfAied  to  foul 
ulcers,  and  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  tinea  capitis.. 

UNcypEiHTUM  PICIS  ARiD^.    Pitch  Ointment.    Ph. Xond. 

'  «  Tak^  of  Pitch,  Yellow  Wax,  Yellow  Resin,  of  ea«h 
nine  ounices.;  Olive  Oil>  a  pint.  Melt  them  togbtheri  an4 
strain  through  linen." 

Thist  is  applied  to^  the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding 
ointment,  from  which  it  diffeis  a  little  in  conn^tenqe),  ^nd 
in  its  smell  being  less  strong. 

.Unguentum  sulphuris.    Ointment  of  Sulphur.    (Un* 
guentum  Sulphuris,  Ph,  Lond,  Dub,) 

**  Take  of  Hogs  Lard,  four  parts  ;  Sublimed  Sulphur, 
one  part.  To  each  pound  of  this  ointmem,  add  of  Es- 
sential Oil  of  Lemon,  or  Essential  Oil  of  Lavender,  half 
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a  drachm.'* '  The  essential  cAl,  whkH  ia  deaigned  merely 
to  coter  the  utipleasant  smell  of  the  attlf^ur,  la  not  er* 
d«red  in  the  Lotfdon  or  Dublin  Phairfl(iiaedp<sia. 

Sulphur  ia  applied  nn4er  thia  fortxi  zt  a  remedjr  in 
psora,  the  aurface  affected  with  the  eniptten  being  nibbed 
Urith  the  mntment. 


Ungubntum  sulphurxs  coMPosiTUic.   Compound  Sul- 
phur Ointment. ,.  Ph.  Load* 

«  Take  of  Sublimed  Sulphur,  half  a  pound  i  Root  of 
White  Hellaborei  in  powder,  two  onncea ;  Nitrate  fof 
Potash,  a  drachm ;  Soft  Soap,  half  a  pound ;  Prepared 
Lard,  a  poutid  and  a  half/' 

White  Hellebore  root  has  been  employed  with  advan- 
tage in  psora,  and  this  compound  ointment  may  perhaps 
prove  successful  in  cases  where  the  simple  sulphur  oint- 
ment might  be  more  slow  in  its  operation  or  faiL 

Unguehtum  elemi  compositum.     Compound  Oint- 
ment of  Elemi.     Ph.  Lond. 

<*  Take  of  Elemi,  one  pound ;  Common  Turpentine, 
ten  ounces  ;  Prepared  Suet,  two  pounds ;  Olive  Oil,  two 
fluidounces.  Melt  the  elemi  with  the  suet,  and  having 
removed  them  from  the  fire,  mix  them  immediately  with 
the  turpentine  and  oil ;  then  strain  through  linen.*' 

This  ointment  is  moderately  stimulating,  somewhat  si- 
milar to  the  resinous  ointment,  and  is  applied  to  the  same 


purpose^  ithat  of  e^cidng  siippurlition  from  ^  ul^er* 
There  is  a  similar  composition  in  the  Diiblin  Pharmacol 
poeia,  under  the  name  of  Unguentum  £Iex|ii|  in  which  ^ 
pound  of  £lemi|  half  a  pound  of  Wax,  and  four  pounds 
of  Lard  ar^  melted  together. 

Unguemtum  sAMpycf,  Ointment  of  Elder.  Ph.  ]Lottd, 
^Unguentum  Sambucij  Ph*  J)ub.) 

^f  Take  of  the  FlQwers  of  Slder,  Prepared  Ltprd^  of 
each  two  pounds*  Boil  the  flowers  of  4der  with  tht 
lard  until  they  become  friable ;  tlien  strain  through  lir 
nen.*' 

The  elder  flowers  coxpxnunicate  to  the  junctuous  mat?- 
ter  s^  rich  green  colour.  OintmeoXs  and  plasters  thus  co^ 
loured  by  different  herbs  were  formerly  in  use,  but  they 
hare  been  properly  discarded  as  possessed  of  no  usefiil 
quality,  and  as  the  easier  mod^  of  giving  them  a  colcmr, 
by  the  ^niditip?  pf  ^v^  gre^a  pigment,  caipe  tp  be  sub* 
I tk^ted  in  the  shpps  for  tf^t  of  boiling  t^^  ifi^i^ous  niat* 
ter  with  thp  Cr^fa  vegetable. 

Unguentum  veratri,    Qintm^nt  of  White  HelleborCt 
Ph.  Land.     (Unguentuhi  Hellebori  Albi,  PL  Dub.) 

*«  Take  of  White  Hellebore,  rubbed  tp  ppwder,  two 
ounces;  Prepared  tiogs  Lard|  eight  ounces ^  Oil  of  Le- 
mon, twenty  minims*  Mix  them.''  In  the  composition 
pf  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  the  oil  is  omitted,,  and  the 
proportion  of  Hellebore  is  only  three  ounces. (o  a  poun^ 
of  Lard. 
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Hellebore  Is  used,  under  this  form,  as  kn  application  tt 
psora.  It  proves  sometimes  effectual,  and  is  less  dis- 
agreeable than  the  application  of  the  sulphur  ointment. 

UnGUENTUM    HYDRARGYRI    PRJECIPITATI    ALBI.      OinU 

ment  of  White  Precipitate  of, Mercury.  Ph.  Land, 
(Unguentum  Sub-Muriatis  Hydrargyri  Ammoniati^ 
Ph.  Dub.) 

*^  Take  of  White  Precipitate  of  Mercury,  a  drachin ; 
Prepared  Lard,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  To  the  lard  melted 
with  a  gentle  heat,  add  the  precipitate  of  mercury,  and 
mix  them.'* 

This  is  sometimes  used  as  a  very  mild  ^scharotic,  and 
as  a  remedy  in  sonoe  cutaneous  eruptions^ 

Ceratum  saponis.     Cerate  of  Soap.     Ph.  Lend. 

<*  Take  of  Hard  Soap,  eight  ounces ;  Yellow  WaXf 
ten  ounces ;  Semi'-vitrified  Oxide  of  Lead  in  powder,  one 
pound  ;  Olive  Oil,  one  pint ;  Vinegar,  one  gallon.  Bo'd 
the  vinegar  with  the  oxide  of  lead  on  a  slow  fire,  stirring 
constantly  until  they  unite  together ;  then  add  the  soap, 
and  again  boil  in  a  similar  manner  until  the  water  is  en- 
tirely dissipated  :  lastly,  mix  with  these  the  wax  previous- 
ly  melted  with  the  oil ;  then  mix  with  it  the  other  ingre- 
dients, so  as  to  form  a  cerate." 

This  composition  must  derive  any  eiKcacy  it  has,  prin- 
cipally from  the  acetate  of  lead,  formed  by  the  boiling  of 
the  vinegar  on  the  litharge,  and  it  appears  to  be  an  ope- 
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rose  projcess  to  obtain  a  compositioa  which  ha$  no  very  - 
particnlaradvantagie.  '     r 


^•.^ 


Ceratum  sABiNiK.     Cerate  of  Sarine*  Ph.  Lond.,  (Un<- 
gjuentum  Sabinae,  Ph,  Dub,) 

<<  Take  of  the  Fresh  Leaves  of  Sayine>  jbruise^di^  one 
pound ;  Tellow  Wax,  half  a  pound ;  Prepared  Lard,  two 
pounds.  Boil  the  lf»av;ea  of  the  saying  with  the  Jard  and 
Way  noehed  together;  then  strain  thicougb  linen/'  In 
the  Dublin  Fh^xmacopoeia^  only  h^  a  pounjdlof  Sjaviae  is 
.ordered  to  the  above  proportig^  oi,  brd  and  wax. 

This  .ointment  ij^  dejsigned  as  a  substitute  for.the  can<- 

tharides  pintjnent,  aS'  an.  appUipation  to  excite  suppuration, 

and  continue  a  purulent  dischaYge»  which  it  is-^aid  to  dp 

without  producing  pain  or  irritation,  consequences  that 

occasionally  result  from  the  common  issue  ointment.  It  is 

jalso  sopetime^  used,  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  savincy 

reduced  to  fine  poiydpr,  and  mjixed  with  lard. 

<•      •  ■  , 

Unguentum  pipe^is  kigri.    Ointment  of  Black  Pep- 

per^     Ph.  Dub. 

?«  Take  of  Prepared  Lard,  one  pound  \  ^lack  Pepper, 
rubbed  to  powder,  four  ounces.  Form  them  into  an 
ointment." 

This  must  form  a  very  stimulating  ointment.  For 
what  purpose  it  is  designed  is  not  very  obvious. 


/ 
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LxNiMEMTUM  HYDRARGTRj.    Linim^snt  of  QoickBilYer. 
Ph.  Lond. 

<'  Take  of  the  Strong  Mercurial  Ointment)  Prepared 
Lard|  of  each  four  ounces  ;  Camphor,  one  ounce ;  Rec- 
tified Spirit/  fifteen  minims ;  Water  of  Ammoniai  four 
fluidounces.  Rub  the  camphor  first  iK^ith  the  spirit,  then 
with  the  lard  and  mercurial  ointment ;  lastly,  adding  gra- 
dually the  water  of  ammonia,  mix  the  whole  together." 

This  is  designed  as  a  stimulating  application  and  dis- 
cutient,  to  be  applied  to  indolent  tiimofs  or  collections  of 
fluid ;  by  its  stimulant  action  it  may  promote  absorp* 
tion^  and  the  niercury  introduced  by  the  fricticm  may  ex* 
ert  a  more  permanent  action. 

lilNiMENTUM  TEREBJNTHINX^    Turpentine  Liniment. 

<*  Take  of  the  Resin  Cerate,  a  pound ;  Oil  of  Turpen- 
tine, half  a  pint.  To  the  melted  cerate  add  the  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  mix  them  together/' 

Oil  of  turpentine  has  been  found  to  be  a  successful 
application  to  burns,  and  this  liniment  is  a  form  under 
which  it  has  been  used. 
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SMPL  ASTRA. — PLA8TEU8. 


'  jPlasters  are  of  similar  compoiition  to  ointmenti»  but 
differ  from  them  in  their  much  firmer  consiatence,  which 
is  such,  that  ilhey  do  not  adhere  to  the  hand.  They  owe 
this  consistence,  in  general,  to  a  larger  proportion  of  waXf 
or  sometimes  to  the  addition  of  certain  metallic  oxide^ 
particularly  those  of  lead,  which  unite  chemically  with 
the  unctuous  matter.  TKey  require,  in  general,  to  be 
heated,  in  order  to  be  spread :  hence  they  adhere  more 
firmly,  and  several  of  them  even  afford  a  mechani* 
cal  support.  They  are  employed  generally  to  answer  the 
same  indications  as  ointments.  The  same  rules  are  to  be 
observed  in  their  preparation,  as  in  that  of  Ointments. 

Emplastrum  simplex,  olim  Emplastrum  Cereum.    Sim- 
ple Plaster.     (Emplastrum  Cerae,  Ph.  Lond.) 

"  Take  of  Yellow  Wax,  three  parts  •,  Mutton  Suet, 
Resin,  of  each  two  parts/' 

The  principal  use  of  this  plaster  is  as  a  dressing  to  the 
part  to  which  a  blister  has  been  applied,  after  the  vesicle 
has  been  cut.    It  is  spread  thin  on  linen  with  a  hot  irom 
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Emplastritm  oxidi  plumbi  semi-vitrei^  olim  Emplas' 
trum  Commune.  (Emplastrum  Plumbi,  Ph.  Lond,^ 
Emplastrum  Lithargyri,  Ph.  Dub.) 

«*  Take  of  the  Semi- vitreous  Oxide  of  Lead,  one  part ; 
Olive  Oil,  two  parts.  Having  added  water,  boil  them, 
stirring  constantly,  until  the  oil  and  the  oxide  unite  into 
a  plaster." 

*  This,  which  has  been  long  known  by  the  name  of 
Diachylon,  is  a  chemical  combmation  of  the  expi^essed  oil 
with  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  is  of  a  consistence  sufficient- 
ly hard  to  form  a  plaster.  There  is  considerable  atten- 
tion requisite  in  preparing  it,  particularly  in  stirring  it 
constantly  to  promote  tfa^  combinaition,  and  allow  of  the 
escape  of  the  watery  vapour.  The  use  of  the  water  is  to 
prevent  the  heat  from  rising  too  high,  and  if  the  quantity 
is  dissipated  before  the  combination  is  complete,  an  addi- 
tional portion  ipust  be  added,  taking  care  to  add  it  hot 
The  plaster  is  used,  spread  on  leather  or  linen,  as  an  ap- 
plication to  excoriations,  or  slight  wounds. 

Emplastrum  resinosum,  olim  Emplastrum  Adhtsivum* 
Resinous  Plaster.  (Emplastrum  Resinae,PA.  Lond.-^ 
Emplastrum  Lithargyri  cum  Resina,  Ph.  Dub.) 

"Take  of  Plaster  of  Semi- vitreous  Oxide  of  Lead,  fire 
parts  ;  Resin,  one  part." 

The  plaster  of  litharge  is  rendered  more  adhesive,  and 
somewhat  more  stimulating,  by  this  intermixture  of  resin. 
It  is  applied  to  similar  uses. 
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Emplastrum  qxidi  ferri  rubrTj  olim  Emphstrum  R&* 
,,  borons. 

•«  Take  of  Plaster  of  Semi-vitreous  Oidde  of  Lead, 
twenty-four  parts }  Resin,  six  parts  j  Yellow  Wax,  Olive 
Oil,  of  each  three  parts  \  Red  Oxide  of  Iron,  eight  part«« 
Rub  the  red  oxide  of  iron  with  the  oil,  and  add  it  to  the 
other  ingredients  melted."  There  is  a  similar  composi- 
tion in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  name  of 
Emplastrum  Thuris^  in  which  two  pounds  of  litharge 
plaster,  and  half  a  pound  of  frankincense,  are  melted  to« 
gether,  and  three  ounces  of  red  oxide  of  iron  added. 

These  plasters,  spread  on  leather,  are  sometimes  used 
as  an  application  in  slight  cases  of  lumbago,  and  give 
some  relief,  merely,  by  affording  a  mechanical  support. 

Emplastrum  AssiE  foetidje.  Assafcetida  Plaster. 

<♦  Take  of  Plaster  of  Sdmi-vitreous  Oxide  of  Lead,  As- 
safcetida, of  each  two  parts ;  Galbanum,  Tellow  Wax,  of 
each  one  part." 

This  plaster  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  breast  or  side, 
as  a  remedy  in  hysteric  affections^  but  probably  with  lit- 
tle advantage. 

j£m«plastrum  gummosum.     Gum  Plaster. 

-  "  Take  of  Plaster  of  Semi-vitreous  Oxide  of  Lead,  eight 
parts ;  Gum-Resin  of  Ammoniac,  Galbanum,  Yellow 
Wax,  of  each  one  part,** 
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Emplastrum  galbani.    Galbanum  Platter.    Plh  Dak 

<<  Take  of  Plaster  of  Litharge,  two  pounds  %  Gallfai* 
nnm,  half  a  pound  ;  Tellpw  Wax,  four  pupces.  To  the 
galbanum  n^elted  with  a  gentle  heat,  add  the  litharge, 
plaster^  and  wax,  and  melt  them  with  a  moderate  heat.** 

s 

Emplastrum  galbani  compositum.    Compound  Gal- 
banum Plaster.    Ph.  Lond. 

<<  Take  of  Galbanum  Purified,  eight  oi|ncet|  Plaster 
of  Lead,  three  pounds ;  Common  Turpentine,  ten 
drachms }  Frankincense  bruised,  three  ounces.  To  the 
galbanum. and  turpentine  previously  melted  together,  add 
first  the  frankUicense,  then  the  plaster  of  lead,  inelted 
wi^h  a  slow  fire,  and  mix  them." 

These  three  plasters  are  essentially  the  same.  They 
are  employed  as  discutient  applications  to  indolent  tu- 
mors, and  sometimes  to  promote  suppuration. 

Emplastrum  htdrargtri.    Quicksilver  Plaster.  (Em- 
plastrum Hydrargyri,  Ph.  Lond,) 

^*  Take  of  Olive  Oil,  Resin,  of  each  <Hie  part ;  Quick- 
silver, three  parts ;  Plaster  of  Semi-vitreous  Oxide  of 
Lead,  six  parts.  Rub  the  quicksilver  with  the  oil  and 
resin  melted  together,  and  then  cooled,  until  the  globules 
disappear ;  then  add  gradually,  the  plaster  of  semi-vitre- 
ous oxide  of  lead,  melted,  and  mix  the  whole  carefully." 
The  composition  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  some- 
what diflFerent.    It  consists  "  of  Purified  Quicksilver, 
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three  ounces  ;  Sulphurated  Oil,  half  a  drachm ;  Plaster 
of  Lead,  a  pound.  Rub  the  quicksihrer  with  the  sul- 
phurated oil  until  the  globules  disappear,  then  add  gra^ 
dually  the  plaster  of  lead,  melted,  and  mix  them.''  The 
sulphurated  oil  causes  the  mercury  to  lose  the  form  of 
globules  more  <|uickly,  and  therefor!^  abridges  the  labour 
cf  the  prepatation  }  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  quick- 
silver thus  extinguished  is  in  the  same  state  of  activity  as 
when  this  has  been  done  by  trituration  withr  unctuous 
matter  alone. 

The  mercurial  plaster  is  applied  as  a  discutient  \6  Iti* 
dolent  tumors  ;  Md  it  has  been  supposed,  that  ftrom  its 
continued  appKcation,  the  mercury  wiirb^  absorbed,  and 
act  locaQy>  particuhriy  in  glandular  affections. 

Emplastruu  saponacbum.     Soap  Plaster;    (Eniplas- 
trum  Sapo^is,  PA.  Lctid.  Dub.) 

<<  Take  of  Plaster  of  Semi-TitreoUa  oxide  of  Letfd^ 
four  parts  \  Outb  PUsl;er«  t^o  p^rts  \  Soap  dioed,  one 
part.  Mix  the  soap  with  the  plasteit  taielt^  together ; 
then  boil  a  little,  so  as  to  form  a  plaster."  In  the  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  the  plaster  is  formed 
from  litharge  plaster  and  soap  alone. 

This  has  been  supposed  to  possess  a  discutient  quality ; 

but  it  18  much  inferior  to  die  mercurial  plaster,  and  is 

« 

•carcely  ever  used. 
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Emplastrum   MEL0E8  VEsiCATORii,  olim  Emplasti'um 

Fesicatorium.    Plaster  of  Cantharides^     (Emplastrum 

.Cantharidis>  Ph,  pc/^.— -Emplastrum  Lyttsej  Ph,  Land.) 

)«  Take  of  Mutton  Suet,  Yiellow  "Wai,  Retin,  Caa- 
th4iride8)  of  each  equal  weights.  Mixthe  cantharides^ 
ri^hl^d  itito  a'  fine  powder,  with  the  other  ingredienlp^ 
nie^^d:  together  and  removed  from  the  fire.''  •  ^ 

-  (This  is  tbe^pla^ter  usually  employed  to  Taise  a  Uisyter, 
an  effect  produced  from  the  action  of  the  acrid  malter  of 
thfe'cftn^harides.  It  is  of  a  softer  consi8fenpe:than  die  other 
piasters,  that  it  may  adxnit  of  l>eing!,${|r^si|j(.^ithout  the 
aasiscaqte  of  heat^'^ich  would  impair  ll^  s^rid  quality. 
It  is  spread  on  leafi^ef^  and  i!equir«8:j(<>;het  .applied  twelve 
hours  to  produce  a  perfect  blister :  it  is  then  removed  ; 
the  Vesicle  is  cut,  aiid  the  inflamed  surf sice^dhi&stfd  with 
simple  cerate  or  plaster.  ^-In  cases  where  ttflsl' of 'impor- 
tancifc  that  a  blister  should  b^  raised* .urith  certainty,  and 
ap^e()ily,  it  is  o£^^(} vantage^  %q  sprtqkl^  ^tittljr  ^f  ithe  pow- 
der'of  cantharides  on  the  surface  of  the  placer  whea 
sprciad.  Washing  the  part  previously  with  vinegar,  is 
also  useful  to  insure  the  efi^ect.  Camphor  iiisoipetioies 
mixed  with  the  blistering  composition,  on  the  suppositioa 
that  it  prevents  the  strangury,  which  is  sometimes  produced 
by  a^  large  blister ;  but  it  appears  to  have  no  suc^  virtue, 
and  this  painful  symptom  is  more  effectually  obviated  by 
the  free  use  of  diluents  while  the  blister  is  applied, — a 
practice  always  proper  where  the  system  is  irritable,  or 
even  in  common  cases  where  the  bli^er  is  large. 
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Emplastrum  meloes  vesicato&ii  comfositum.    Com* 
pound  Plaster  of  Cantbarides.  ,, 

<«  Take  of  Venice  Turpentine,  eighteen'  parts  $  Bur- 
gundy Pitcbi  Canthandes,  of  each  twehre  parts}'  Yellow 
Wax,  four  parts  v  Sub-acetite  of  Copper/ t\t?o  parts  ; 
Mustard  Seed,  Black  Pepper,  :of  each  one  part.  To  the 
Burgundy  pitch  and  wax  melted,  add  die  turpentine. 
While  these  are  melted  and  still  warm,  add  the  other  in- 
gredients mixed  and  rubbed'  to  a  iih^~'px)virder,  stirring 
constantly,  so  as  to  form  a  plaster.**  •  >* 

It  occasionally  happens,  that  the.  common  plaster'  o£ 
cantharides  i^  insufficient  lo  exche  a  blister,  even  wheii 
its  surfate  has  been  sprinkled  otrer^  witfr  pondered  can-^ 
tharides.  '  In  su6b  cases,  or  eren  in  others  where  St  ii 
necessary  that  a  blister  should  be  quickly  raised,  and 
where  the  system  is  not  easily  affected,  as  in  comatose 
diseases j  this  more  powerful  composition  may  be  employ-^ 
edw  Its  operation  is  accompanied  with  n  very  pungent 
sensation  of  heat.  The  application  of  it  ought  not  to  b^ 
continued  too  long,  as  it  might  induce  ulceration  ;  and 
the  precaution  of  the  patient  drinking  freely  of  any  mild 
diluent  while  it  is  applied,  ou^^ht  also  to  be  attended  to. 


EMPLASTRyM    AMHONiACi.      Ammoniac    Plaster.    Ph. 
Lond. 

^<  Take  of  Gum*Re$in  of  Ammoniac,  purified,  five 
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ounces ;  Acede  Acid^  half  a  pint.  Dissolve  die  ammo* 
j^iac  in  the  vinegar ;  then  evaporate  the  liquor  in  an  iron 
vessel  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath^  stirring  it  constantly 
until  it  attain  a  proper  consistence." 

Under  this  form,  gum-ammoniac  is  applied  as' a  discu- 
tient}  and  sometimes  also  as  a  remedy  in  .tinea  capitis; 
and  as  it  is  occasionally  used,  the  London'  College  hsTC 
received  it  as  an  officipal  preparation. 

Emplastrum  amhoniaci  cum  htdrargtro.    Plaster  of 
Ammoniac  with  Quicksilver.  Pharm.  Lond.  Dub. 

<^  Take  of  Purified  Ammoniac^  one  pound  )  Purified 
Quicksilver,  three  ounces;  Sulphurated  Oil*  one  flui- 
drachm.  Rub  the  quicksilver  with  the  sulphurated  oil 
until  the  globules  disappear;  then  add  gradually  the 
ammoniac  melted,  and  mix  them.'' 

This  is  similar  to  the  simple  mercurial  plaster,  its  dis- 
cutient  and  stimulant  powers  being  perhaps  somewhat 
promoted  by  the  ammoniac.  It  is  applied  to  the  same 
purposes. 

Emplastrum  cumini.    Cumin  Plaster.    Ph.  Lond. 

<<  Take  of  Cumin  Seeds,  Carraway  Seeds,  Bay  Ber- 
ries, of  each  three  ounces  ;  Burgundy  Pitch,  three 
pounds ;  Yellow  Wax,  three  ounces.  To  the  pitch  and 
wax  melted,  add  the  other  ingredients  rubbed  to  powder, 
and  mix  them." 

This  has  been  applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach  as 


a  modi!ttt«  stimulant  in  hysteric  affiectums  and  flaHlMfit 
cholic,  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  of  any  idrlintage. 

Emplasitrum  ohi.    Opfunv  Pla^eri  Ph.  Lond.  '^ 

<<  Take  of  Hard  Opium  in  powder,  half  an  euiice ; 
Frankincense  bruised,  three  ounces;  Plaster  of  Lead,  a 
pound.  To  the  plastei^  melted,  add  the  ftankittcen^  Md 
opium,  and  mix  them." 

Opium  has  sometimes  been  used  as  an  anodyne,  by  ex- 
ternal application,  with  advantage,  as,  (or  ezaniple,  in  re* 
liering  the  pain  of  toothach.  This  plaster,  newty  mtrt^ 
dttced  into  the  London  Pharmacopjoeiai  ie  designed  to 
afford  a  form  of  applying  it,  though  the  mote  usual  mocb 
of  extending  a  piece  of  opium  softened  between  the  fin- 
gers on  leather  or  silk  is  probably  to  be  preferried,  as  even 
more  effectual. 

■  ■    •  • 

EmplAstrt^m  picis  co^ppsirusf^  CQi?;i^u6d  pitch  Plas- 
ter,   pharm.  Lond* 

"  Take  of  Burgundy  Pitch,  two  pottnds;  Frankin- 
eense,  one  pound  $  YdloW  Renins  Yellow  Wax,  of  each 
four  ounces  \  Expressed  041  of  Nutmeg,  ^Me  ounce.  To 
the  pitch,  resin  and  wai,' liielted  together,  add  first  the 
frankincense,  then  the  oil  of  nutmeg,  and  miip  them 
together."  *       ; 

Burgundy  pitch  is  in  common  use  as  a  rubefacient, 
under  the  form  of  plaster.  The  addition  of  the  other 
ingredients  of  this  compound  plaster,  may  render  it  rather 

Voj,.  II.  D  d 
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more  sdmulating,  and  the  wax  adds  to  its  tei^cityy  and 
gives  po  the  plaster  a  due  consisteiice. 

Emplastrum  cai;,£facieks.    Warm  Plaster.     Fh.  Dab. 

**  Take  of  Burgundy  Pitch,  seven  parts ;  Plaster  of 

.Capth^ri^esj^  one  p^rt.     Melt  them  together  with  a  mo- 

;  derate  heat,  and  stir  until  they  attain  the  consistence  of  a 

plaster." 

-    By  the  addition  of  this  small  proportion  of  cantharides, 

w 

tl^e  stimulating  power  of  the.  Burgundy  pitch  is  still 
jsiore  increased  than  by  the  articles  add^d  in  .the  prece- 
rding  composition,.  This  accordingly,  affords  a  very  ex- 
cellent Kubefadent,  which  is  fre^jueotly  employed* 

Emplastrum    aromaticum.      Aromatic    Plaster.   Ph. 

••    »■  • 

Dub. 

**  Take  of  Frankincense,  three  ounces  ;  Yellow  Wax, 
half  an  ounce;  Cinnamon"Bark  in  powder,  six  drachms*, 
Essential  Oil  of  Pimento,  Essential  Oil  of  Lemons,  of 
each  two  drachms.  Melt  the  frankincense  and  wax  to- 
gether, and  stir,  as  it  thickens  on  becoming  cold.  Mix 
with  it  the  cinnamon,  previously  rubbed  with  the  essen- 
tial oils,  and  form  them  into  a  planter." 

This  is  designed  as  a  stomachic  plaster,  being  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  stomach  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia. 
It  ought  to  be  ^ways  extemporaneously  prepared,  ^s  the 
cs^ept*^}  oils  are  soofi  volatilised. 
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C^TAPLASMA  PERMENTi.     Yeast  Cataplasm.  Ph.  Lond. 

<<  T^ke  of  Flour,  a  pound ;  Teast  of  Beer,  half  a  pint* 
Mix  them,,^nd  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  mixture  be- 
gins to  rise.''  .  '  „ 
.  The  yeast,  niixed  with 'the  flour,  and  aided  4>y.tbe  heaf: 
applie4j  soofi  ei^cites  fermentation,  and  thp  cs^pl^m;  ia 
this  state  has  been  applied  ^ith  much  adv^tage  -  a$.  aiji 
anodyne  in  painful  and  irritable  sores,  and  as  an  antisep- 
tic in  ulceration,  attended  with  foetor.  Its  efficacy  ap- 
pears to  depend  on  the  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved  by  the 
fermentative  process. 

Cataplasma  sin  apis.    Mustard  Cataplasm.  Ph.  Lond. 
Dub. 

**  Take  of  Mustard  Seeds,  LintS^ed,  of  e^ch  in  pow- 
der, half  a  pound  i  Vinegar,  warm,  as  much,  as  is  suffi- 
cient. Mix,  so  as  to  obtain  the  consistence  of  a*  cata- 
plasm."  In  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  formed  from 

« 

equal  quantities  of  mustard  seed  in  powder  and  crumb$ 
of  bread  mixed  with  as  mi^ch  wine,  vinegar  as  is  re- 
quired ^  and  it  is  added,  that  the  cataplasm  may  be  ren- 
dered more  stimulating  by  the  addition  of  two  ounces  of 
horse-radish  root,  finely  scraped. 
The  Mustard  Cataplasm  i  or  Sinapism  as  it  is  named, 
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U  the  composition  usually  applied  as  a  powerful,  stimu* 
lant  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  in  typhus^  where  there  is 
1  determination  to  the  head,  and  in  comatose  affections. 
It  acts  as  a  very  powerful  rubefacient ;  its  action  is  at- 
tended with  a  seiise  of  heat  and  pain>  which  soon  become 
urgent,  and  hence;  when  applied  in  a  state  of  coma,  the 
applicadbn  ought  not  to  be  continued  too  long.  It  ope- 
rates on  the  same  principle  as  a  blister,  and  differs  prin- 
jcipally  in  its  effect  being  more  quickly  obtained,  and 
Wing  itktxrt  powerfully  stimulant  to  the  general  system, 
without  producing  the  $ame  extent  of  superQcial  inflgnif 
matidn. 
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JVl  in^Kal  Waters  tre  complicated  in  their  comiiositiotiy 
andy  according  to  the  substances  with  which  they  are  iqti- 
preghated>  produce  different  effects  on  the*  system^  imd 
are  hence  employed  to  answer  different  indicatidns.  At  the 
same  time,  they  hare  certain  common  medicinal  relatiohi. 
They  are  therefore  not  easily  arranged  under  the  classes 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  when  these  are  established  on  ana- 
logies in  medicinal  operation.  It  is  also  of  advantage  to 
give  a  connected  view  of  their  cheitoical  analysis.  I  have 
therefore  thought  it  preferable  to  place  them  together^ 
and  have  accordingly  referred  them  to  this  appendix* 
The  Elastic  Fluids  that  have  been  employed  medicinally^ 
require  a  similar  arrangement,  as  there  is  the  same  diffif 
culty  in  placing  them  under  the  respective,  clashes  of 
medicines ;  and  from  the  peculiarities  in  their  preparation 
and  mode  of  operation^  the  same  advantage  in  giving  t^ir 
history  in  connection.  I  have  added  a  few  observations  on 
the  medical  employment  of  Electricity  and  Galvanism^ 
to  complete  the  view  of  what  properly  belongs  to  Materia 
Medica.  And,  lastly,  as  connected  with  the  subject^^  i 
have  subjoined  the  heads  of  a  lecture>  which  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  deliver  on  the  doses  of  medicines,  and  the 
rules  that  regulate  contemporaneous  prescription. 
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I* — OF  MINERAL  WATERS. 

W  ATEBS,  which  flow  at  the  surface  of  the  eartfa>  are 
frequently  impregnated  with  foreign  matter,  so  far  as  to 
acquire  peculiar  taste  or  odour,  to  be  capable  of  ^jterting 
specific  chemical  actions,  or  to  produce  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  living  system.  Such  waters  are  denominated 
Mineral,  it  being  usually  rhatter  belonging  to  the  minend 
kingdom  which  communicates  these  powers. 

Important  medicinal  effects  are  frequently  obtained 
from  mineral  waters,  arising  primarily  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  substances  which  they  hold  dissolved,'  though 
this  is  no  doubt  aided  by  the  state  of  dilution  in  which 
they  are  administered,  the  action  of  the  water  itself  as  a 
diluent,  and  by  other  external  circumstances.  The  che- 
mical analysis,  therefore,  of  these  waters  is  of  importance, 
as  determining  the  principles  in  which  their  active  powers 
reside,  and  thus  enabling  the  physician  to  employ  them 
with  more  advantage  and  discrimination. 

Mineral  waters,  both  in  a  chemical  classification,  and 
considered  in  relation  to  their  medicinal  use,  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  four  orders  :  Carbonated  Mineral  Wa- 
TERs,  or  those  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  Sul- 
phureous Mineral  Waters,  or  those  impregnated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrog^ ;  Saline  Mineral  Waters,  or 
those  which  hold  certain  neutral  salts  in  solution ;  and 
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CiiALTBfiATE  MINERAL  WATERS,  Of  thosSy  tHe  )nroper- 
ties  of  which  depend  on  an  impregnation  oE  iron.  These 
indeed  are  not  perfectly  insulated)  but,  in  general)  those 
of' one  divisi^  have  a  certain  relation,  to  those  of/ the 
others,  by  being  likewise  impregnated  with  one  or  other 
of  the  ingredients  which  these  contain.  But  still  each 
may  be  classed  according  to  its  predominant  ingredient^ 
or  that  which  gives  it  its  most  characteristic  chemical  and 
medicinal  powers. 

'It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this^ 'Outline,  to 
give  the  minute  details  connected  with  the  analysis  of 
mineral  waters.  This  properly  belongs  to  a  System  of 
Chemistry.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  general 
modes  of  analysis,  or  rather  of  discovering  their  princi|^es» 
and  to  add  to  this  chemical  view,  a  brief  account  of  their 
medicinal  applications.  •^r- 

I;<  Carbonated  Mineral  WATERs^^^-.The  waters 
referred  ;to  this  class  are  those  which  contain  carbonic 
acid  gas )  and  tofRing  them  under  the :appeilatioti  oiJaoim 
netal  waters,  this  must  be  present  in  such  iqbaatity  as'«to 
commimicate  certain  sensible  qualities;  Waters  impreg* 
nated>  with  free  carbonic  acid  gas,  sparkle  when  drawn 
from,  the  springs  or  poured  into  a  glassy  they. have  a 
taste  more  or  less  pungent  and  acidulotis»  but  become  va- 
pid from  exposure  to  the  air.  Along  with  the  carbonic 
acid  there  may  be  present,  and,  indeed,  generally  are  pre« 
sent,  portions  of  s^ine  earthy  or  metallic  matter,  chiefly 
carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.     But  the  car- 
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booic  acid  in  excess  stiU  commoniiatear  the  tam€  scmibte 
qualities>  modifiedi  particularly  with  regard  to  medtciml 
powersy  by  these  impregnations. 

Carbonic  acid  in  excess,  in  a  mineral  water,  isdi8COver« 
ed>  when  present  in  any  considerable  proportton,  by  die 
qualities  above  enumerated,  communicated  to  the  water« 
It  is  also  easily  ^stiuguished,  even  when  in  more  minate 
quantity,  by  chemical  testis.  Infusion  ci  litmus  recenrcs 
from  the  addition  of  the  water  a  red  tint,  which  is  eta^ 
^  nescent,  disappearing  from  exposure  to  the  air^  and  more 
quickly  when  heat  is  applied.  .  And  lime  watei  produces 
a  miikinesS  or  pipecipilation ;  the  lime,  when  the  lime  wa^ 
ter  is  added  in  due  proportion,  forming  with^the  carbonic 
acid,  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  insoluble.  But  the  tur« 
bid  appearance  is  removed,  and  the  transparency  restored, 
either  by  adding  an  additional  quantity  of  die  mineral 
water,  the  excess  "of  carbonic  acid  thus  communicated 
rendering  the  carbonate  soluble,  or  by  adding  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  either  of  which  decomposes  the 
carbonate,  and  dissolves  the  lime.  Bf  the  evanescent 
redness,  carbonic  acid  is  discriminated  from  any  other 
free  acid  that  a  mineral  water  might  hold  dissolved  %  and 
by  the  precipitate  formed  by  lime  disappearing  from  the 
.  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  the  mineral  water,  or  of  a 
little  muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  the  fallacy  is  guarded  agabst 
that  might  arise  from  any  precipitation  produced  by  sul* 
phates  that  the  water  might  contain. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  mineral 
waters  is  very  various.     Under  a  common  pressure, 


put  water  can  absorb  its  own  TOlume  of  tb«  gat»  but  lih# 
quantity  in  any  mineral  water  is  generally  nmch  infeiior 
to  this.  The  quantity  is  disdoTered  by  expelling  the  gat 
from  a  given  quantity  of  the  waters  by  heating  it  gradual'* 
ly  in  a  retort  nearly  filled  to  the  necki  receiring  the 
elastic:  ftaid  in  a  graduated  jar,  over  quKcksilTer»  and  ob*. 
serring  tli^  diminution  of  volume  it  sustainsi  by  the  in* 
troduetion  of  a  solution  of  potash^  this  giving  the  volunie 
of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Waters  highly  impregpiated  with  carbonic  acid  gas  ale 
gratieful  from  their  pungency^  sit  light  on  the  atomachy 
and  in  a  laige  dose  produce  even  sensibly  a  de^e  jof  ef* 
hilaration  \  they  increase  the  appetile^and  genetfidly  have 
a  diuretic  eiFept.  They  prove  useful,  in  dyspeptic  atfec:^ 
tions>  from  the  grateful  and  moderate  stimulus  exerted 
by  the  caj^honic  •  acid  on  the:iB)mach^  aided  by  the 
diluent  openstion  of  the  watery  and  hen<2e  the  advantage 
derived  from,  them  in  the  numerous  chronic  afiectioua 
connected  with  imptur^  power  of  the  digestive  Organs. 
They  generally ^-kUo  joentain  .some  saline  subatanceSf 
which  o0jDa(muQ«:ate  additional  powers»  and  the  operation 
of  these  is  usually  promoted^  or  at  least  they  are  rendersil 
more  grateful^  by  the  carbonic  acid..  Those  which  coa« 
tain  carbonate  of  soda»  as  Seltzer  water,  prov^  more 
powerfully  diuretic,  and  are  employed  with  advantage^ 
as  palliatives  in  urinary  calculus,  and  in  the  painful  dis- 
charge  of  urine  from  other  affections  of  the  urinary  or-^ 
gans.  Those  impregnated  with  iron  are  more  particu- 
hriy  employed  in  those  diseases  in  which  that  metal'  is 
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bcfft^fidial.  .  Sotoe  of  the  most  celebrated  miiieial  waters 
of  Eorbpe  belong  to  this  class,  such  as  the^Spa,  Pyrmonti 
an4  Seltzer  Water.  The  Pjrrmont- contains  Very  nearly 
itsown  volume  of  the  gas  y  the  Seltzev^iinore  than  half  its 
volume ;  the  Spa,  rather  less  than  half  the  V(^Qine :  they 
^>eBi^B  hold  dissolved  carbonates  of  soda^  lime,  and  mag* 
aesia;  and  the  Spa  and  Pymiont  have  a^  considerable 
impregnation  of  carbonate  of  iron.  Their  more  minute 
analysis  will  be  found  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  arti* 
cl#.  None  of  the  mineral  springs  of  this  Country  are 
irittch  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  4  aild  those  whidi 
contain  aiiy  sensible  quantity,  as  the'Wiiterp  of  Bristol 
and  Qbckenham,  <ierive  more  activity  from  the  presence 
of  other  substances/^ 


■ .» 


II.  Sulphurous  -Mineral  Waters.- ^These  wa- 
ters owe  their  distinguishing  character  to  an  impregnation 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  they  are  at  once  recog- 
nised by  their  peculiar  fcstid  smelU  T^ey  -are  tran- 
sparent when  drawn  from  the  spring,  but  become  turbid 
from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  gradually  Id^e  their  odour. 
When  strongly  impregnated,  they  redden  infusion  of  lit- 
mus, and  even  in  their  weakest  state  give  a  dark  precipi- 
tate with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  acetate  of  lead, 
or  tarnish  the  metals. 

To  estimate  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
contained  in  these  waters,  various  methods  have  been 
employed.  The  gas  is  not  easily  expelled  entirely  by 
heat,  nor  is  it  easily  collected,  so  as  to  measure  it  accu- 
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rzteljf  water  absorbing  it)  and  quicksilver  decomposing  it : 
it  may  also  have  an  intermixture  of  carbonic  acid  gas^ 
and  the  prppottion  of  this  is  n6t  easily  ascertainedi  both  - 
gases  being  absorbed  by  the  same  liquids.  The! mode 
which  has  been  followed  is  to  decompose  the  sulphuret- 
ted Hydrogen,  by  adding  to  the  water,  either  highly  fum- 
ing nitrous  acid,  as  long  as  there  is  any  precipitation  of 
sulphur,  (this  precipitation  being  occasioned  by  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  acid  combining  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen),  or,  according  to  %  method  preferred 
by  Kirwan,  mixing  nitric  oxide  gas^'with  atmospheric  air^ 
in  a  jar  over  the  water,  when  nitrous  acid  is  formed,  and 
produces  a  similar  decomposition.  The  precipitated  sul- 
phur is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  frdm  its  quantity,  the 
quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  inferred,  SO  grains 
of  sulphur  being  supposed  to  be  contained  in  100  cubre 
inches  of  the  gaS.  '  This  estimate,- however,  of  the  pro-^ 
portion  of  sulphur  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  and  the  method  is  liable  to  fallacy,  from  the 
action  of  the  acid  becoming  Weak  by  its  dilurioh,  so  as 

* 

not  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  sulphur,  or,  if  it  be 
used  in  excess,*from  its  communicating  oxygen,  and  con- 
verting it  partially  into  sulphuric  acid. 

The  sulphurous  mineral  waters  almost  uniformly  con- 
tain saline  substances,  which  modify  their  powers.  From 
the  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  they  are  employ- 
ed more  particularly  in  cutaneous  affections ;  and  from 
the  ccimbined  action  of  this  and  the  saline  matter,  which 
generally  has  a  purgative  e^ect,  they  are  farther  used  in 
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ness  and  preqpitation  on  the  addition  of  the  solution  of. 
iilrer.  The  operation  of  carbonic  acid  is  prevented  by 
previously  adding  a  little  pure  nitric  acid  to  decompose 
any  carbonate;  that  of  sulphuric  acidcan  be  obviatedjon- 
ly  by  removing  it  by  the  previous  addition  of  nitrate  of 
barytesi  as  long  as  any  precipitation  is  induced.  If^  on 
adding  to  the  transparent  fluids  after  these  prelinaingry 
experiments,  the  nitrate  of  silver^  any  millpness  is  proda* 
ced,  this  indicates  thej  presence  of  muriatic  acid.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gives  a  precipitate  with  this  test*}  but 
the  nature  of  thi^.is,  ffpn^  its  dark. polouTy  su^ciently  evi* 
dent,      ' .  ,  , 

Carbonic  acidf  in  a  combined  state*  is  detected  by  muri« 
ate.of.barytes  prodncing:  a  turbid  appearancet  and  a.pre^ 
cipitation,  which  are,  removed  by  .the  addition  ol^  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid^  Waters  containing  any  considerable 
impregnation,  either  of  ^  alkaiine  or  earthy  carbonates, 
sensibly  aftect  the  vegetable  colours,  changing,  when  there 
is  no  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  or  when  this  is  removed  by 
ebuilitioo%  the  colour  of  Brazilwood,  which  is  red,  to  a 
.  tint  of  blue,  or  restoring  the  blue  tint  of  litmus  wliich 
had  been  reddened  by  the  addition  of  a  little  vinegar. 
When  the  water  is  considerably  reduced  by  evaporation, 
a  sensible  efTervescence  is  excited  on  the  addition  of  an 
acid ;  and  during  the  evaporation,  the  earthy  carbonates 
are  precipitated,  while  the  alkaline  carbonates  remain  dis- 
solved, and  are  discovered  by  their  power  of  changing 
the  yellow  colour  of  turmeric  to  a  browp. 

These  acids  are  usually  combined  with  soda,  lime  or 
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magn^ftS.^aiid  toicoraplete  the  analysis  by  the  applii^ation 
of  tests,  these  bases  niust  be  discriminated, 

LifM  is  detectedy  with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  eff^^ct^ 
by  oxalic  acid. ;  The  acid  indeed  with  which  the  lima  is 
combined  in.  the  water,  when  eyojred  by  the  action  of 
the  oxalic  acid,  is  liable  to  re-act  qn  the.  precipiti^tei,  and 
retain  it  iQ  pajTt  dissolved  }*  but  this  maybe  guarded  a* 
gainst  by  4sipg  oxalate  of  pot^h. ,.  Magnesia  isprecipU 
tated  by  d)^  saine  scid ;  but  this  can  scarcely  give  rise  to . 
any  faU^cy,i  as  tbi^  pi:epipitation  tajces  place,  very  slowly, 
white  that  wit^iiU^ieis  immediate*    ' 

Magnesia  is  parecipicated.by  ammpnia  partiallyj^  and  by 
lime  w^^r:entirely  |  th^.  principal, fallacy  to  which  bptb 
t^st^s^re,  liable  is,.  thatrHHrgil is  s^lso  precipitated  by  them, 
^d^  though. this  eartki^jiot  of  jrery  common .ocpurrence 
ip  min^r^l  i^aters,  it  is  occa^ion^J^^ioundp  Tl)e  best 
method  of  distinguishing  thein  is  to  dry. the  precipitate, 
and  bojl  gently  a.^olutjipn  p{  potash  pp  it,  this  dissolving 
Afgilf  but  l^y^g  magnei^ia  undissolved.  Succinate  of 
ammonia,  it  has  lately  been  discovefod,  precipitate^  argil| 
btttnot  magnesia. ..  In  using  lime  vitamer  as  the  precipi- 
tant, it  is  necessary,  to.  gua^d  against,  the  fallacy  th^t  may 
arise  frpm  tbe  pi^s^nce.  of  carbopic  acid  free  o^  combing 
ed|  with  which,  the  .lime  may  upitei  ^d  form  a  precipi- 
tate. :  this  may  be,;  avoided  by  removing  any  carbopic  a? 
cid«by:the  prf.vipus  addition  of  a  little  nitric  ^cid.  i^ny 
Aulphuric  atid.f<Ui^  thatjtmay  be  present  ought  to-^e  ,r^ 

ft 

moi^A  by'.nitfa.te';of  .bar^^tesx.a^  itii^iglM^  unite,  witl)^  the 
|i^«^  anA'gJf^ilMt^tp  ft  pw^jipitate.pf j^HJi|>hate  9^i»W?i  . 


I 
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SdJa,  whkh  is  the  alkkline  base  almoat  exdoiiTcly 
found  in  mineral  water6|  canndt  be  dtseorered  fay  any 
testi  8ueh  as  that  by  which  we  discriminite  the  preceding^ 
ingredients.  The  presence  of  it>  thereforey  is  inferredi 
when  the  analysis  discovers  acids  in  the  water^  which  are 
not  uncombined,  and  which)  at  the  same  timei  cannot  bt 
inferred  from  the  application  of  tests  to  be  inoombha- 
tion  with  earthy  bases.  It  is  also  discorered  in  Ms  state 
of  combination  with  any  of  the  usual  acids  by  ecrapora* 
tion,  carried  so  far^  that  its  salts  are  obtained  oFystaiiized. 
By  the  same  method  the  other  compound  aalt6»  those  ha* 
Ting  lime,  magnesia,  or  argil,  for  their  bale,  are  diacorer- 
ed|  and  hence  evaporation  is  always  eitiployed  in  combi- 
nition  with  the  use  of  tests  in  cdiiducting  the  analysis  of 
a  mineral  water.  DiflFefent  substances  separate  at  difl^« 
ent  stages  of  the  evaporation,  according  to  thehr  degrees 
of  solubility  :  the  earthy  csNrbonates  are  usually  first  pre- 
cipitated, afterwards  the  earthy  sulphates,  at  least  the 
sulphate  of  lime:  the  clear  liquor  poured  •oflF  and  allowed 
to  cool,  affords  the  alkaline  neutral  salts  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia  by  crystallization  ^  the  muriates  of  magnesia 
and  lime  usually  remain  dissolved  in  the  residual  liquori 
and  by  these  separations  the  analysis  is  facilitated. 

Advantage  is  also  taken  of  the  powers  of  alkohol,  both 
as  a  solvent  and  as  a  precipitant,  to  separate  these  sub- 
stances. When  the  water  is  reduced  to  a  concentrated 
state  by  evaporation,  the  addition  of  aUcohol  throws  down 
certain  salts,  while  others  remaiti  dissolved  ;  an^  of  those 
which  are  precipitated,  some  are  thrown  down  by  a  small 
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quantity  nF/all^iAiriyjfr  when  Ae  evaptf^tum  has  ut  been 
carried tiLt^  whileothav^ aie  separated  oaljr  when t}fm al^ 
kobcdisladfatodriftlaq^  ptofpotlSm,  at  #hen  die  wiattr  is 
fartti0i^'jeti4>^»tad.  .liliiBi/aal^  of  lUnA  b  :ffr8t  precU 
pitated^  then,  earbonatf  of  lime  and  carbonate  iif  mag^ 
neiial^  acfierioraarda  ntlphate  of  soda  a^  aulpfaake  ol.magv 
hm^  mhilp  die  muriates  m  general  reinaUi  disilolved.  In 
applyibg.tbe  sohent  power  of  alkohol.tofafil^te'dia  aaa^ 
lysiBi.the  water  I^evapoifated  to  drjrness^airid  thdsLdiymiti> 
ietiit  subnikfed  to  the  action  of  alkobtd ;  tbenaufiat^i 
wfaicb  are  present  are  is  general  dissolved^  wUk'tbe  atilt 
phates  aiid  carbonates  remain  undisaolTcd^L :    .  :/ 

By  these  operations^  too^  the  quandtiesof  tbeiespcc^ 

4 

Ctfe  ^hs  contained  in  a  water  are  detemibed'v:tfae'snfa^ 
muk9»  separated  being  either  brought  to  a  ^^ertafai  itaitt 
of  dtyiiesSt  or  being  dissolved  separately  in  water  and 
crjfstaBia^edv  The  quantities  are  sometimes  infenedf  toOf 
by'>Mimit&poffom'tl]0'pfecipttates  afbfdedlijr  re^agents  i 
dM-^piaflticyof -sidpfcifne  addf  for  tnoipte^  bstag  deter* 
oitMll  haaii  dtt  wagbr  of  4*  ptec^itBtiiiif  fulpbatb  of 
hkiflmi  obtaiaed^bf  tfaewiditimt  of  maiiiate  pi  barytesi 
tkfe '«f  '4Sittratic  aeiSl  from  the  wei^^  of  the  pre* 
dpilaee'of  niiriate  of  ttivery  obtained  by  tbt  additioD  of  nU 
tittio^  silver ;  and  thar^f  lime  from  the  wsight  of  die  |m« 
c^jkate  of  oiabte  of  lime  I  these  quantifies  bciiig  inferred 
aoeoiding  to  the  con^osition  of  these  compooodst  as  they 
have  been  determined  by  the  most  acetwate  iperi«emt> 
lo  general^  these  nietiiods  require  to  bo  combined  to  in* 
save  accotacy^  especially  with  regard 
of  pioportions* , 
Vol.  n.  E  ^ 
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•At  die  same  time,  it  viay  be  doubted,  tirlietlier  the 
i^wV 'which  has  usuallf  bees  gireti ; with  regard  to  the 
state  in  which  diese  snbstancef  eilstliiiiBincral  walen» 
is  jfi^*^  It  ha»  been  supposed,  that  tbif  are  dissobred  in 
the  water  in  those  forms  of  binary  combination  in  'iriuch 
they  are  obtained  by  evaporation  or , precipitation  i  that  H 
muriate  of  :SOd%  for  example^  sulphate  of  magnetic  and 
carbonateof  Ume  are  obtained  bythese  methodSy-  the  mi- 
nend  wateTihdd  these  salts  dissolved.  Of  this,  bowev^i 
theve  isnoiproofrand  the  most  correct  views  of  chenucal 
affinity  radfer  I^d  to  the  oonclusioUf  that  t^e  diffnent 
acids  and  different  bases  exist  with  their  affinities  balanoedt 
contributing  to  mutual  neutralization, .  in  simultaneous 
comUnatioo,  and  that  these  binary  compounds  are.ests* 
blished.only  by  the.exerdon  of  the  force  of  cohesiout  and 
are  therefore  actually  formed  by  the  processes  by  which 
they,are  obtained.  If  this  view  be  just,  the  only  conclu- 
sion that  can  strictly  be  drawnirom  the.  analysis  is,  that 
certain  adds  and  certain  bases  exist  ia  the -mineral  water, 
and  it  may  appear  to  be  superfluous  to  attempt  to  deter* 
mine  the  quantities  of  the  binary  compounds.  Still,  as 
rediucing  the  estimation  to  a  standard,  this  is  as  useful  ss 
any  other  mode:  it  corresponds  more. directly  with  the  r^ 
suits  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  hitherto  made^ 
and  we  ^  can,  if  necessary,  infer  from  the  quantities  thus 
determined  of  the  secondary  compounds,  the  proportions 
of  the  primary  principles. 

Saline  Mineral  Waters  are  usually  aperient,  the  sub- 
stances which  they  hold  dissolved  being  either  so  far  as 
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can  be  determined  inert,  suoh  as  the  solpbate  and  xaff* 
bonate  b£  lime>  or  being  cathartic^  as  tbevgreater  number 
of  the  other  coniipovnd  sadts.:  It  has  alwbys'been  remade* 
edf  t6o^  with  rejgard  to  them^  that  their  csithartic  pover 
is.  greater  than  could  be  supposed  from  .the  extent  of 
dbeir  saline  impregnation,  as  determined  byanalysis;— a 
proof  of  the  influence  of  dilution  1%  thei  operation  of  mi* 
neral  waters.  They  are  usually  employed  in  diseaJBes 
where  it  is  of  advantage  to  stimulate  the  digesdre  systekSf 
the  iBtestmal  canal,  and  the  secreting  biguis  conneiBted 
with  k, -or  where  advantage  is  derived  from  moderate' land 
continued  evacuations.  Hence  their  celebrity  in  the  treat^^ 
ment  of  some  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  hypochondria8is> 
chlorosis,  chronic  hepatitis,  jaundice,  and  in  scrofub. 
The  most  noted  saline  water  is  that  of  Sedlitz  :  that  of 
Seltzer,  sdong  with  a  portion  of  saline  matter^  has  a  large 
impregnation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  that  of  Cheltenhamy 
an  impregnation  both  of  carbonic  acid  and  iron. 

When  these  waters  ave  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 
wludi'  they  frequently  are^  they  become  more  grateful, 
and  ttt  easier  on  the  stomach.  When  they  have  ail  im- 
pregnation of  iron,  they 'acquire  tonic'  powers,  and  more 
efficacy  as  remedies  in  amenorrhoea,  and  the  other  chronic 
diseases  in  which  this  metal  is  employed,'   *. 

Sea  Water,  in  strict  chemical  arrangement,  must  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  saline  mineral 
waters,  as  it  holds  dissolved  merely  varioua  neutral  salts» 
chiefly  muriate  of  soda  and  of  magnesia,  and  sulphate  of 
soda- and  magnesia,  with  a  little  sulphate  of  lime.     It 
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mnob  csct^diii  hcweter^  ik  the  osttnt  of  imprcgmtioB, 
dny- common  unneral  trateft  th^:  ^ptfoportion  of  saline 
matterr tanriaiia;differeiic hkitiid€t»  aocord&ig  to idie tern* 
petatwrey  prodociiig'  gteister  or  ifesr  empqntibn^  and  it  b 
liable  to  berried  By  the  dndiai^e:  faf  large-  rima  iato 
Ae  oceaii^  But,  on:  an  avbrage;^:tbe  quantity  apj^ta  to 
be  about  -^^of  whicby  froinihe  expenmeots  ofBergma 
andXaVoisieri  it  iscppears,  that  about  SO  are  mitriafie  of 
soda^  5^  muriate  bf  ms^neaiayiS  eolpboteaof  maghesisiM 
8oda»:-and  1  sulphate  of  lime*  Its  medicinal  powtn  are 
similat  to  those  of  the  saline  miaend  waters;. from Ae 
ententd  its  saline  impregnation^,  it  is  moro  active  as  t 
cathartic,  and  this  renders  it  more  stimulating  than  freih 
water  as  a  bath. 

IV«  Chaltbeatb  Mineral  WiTfiRa.->-These  owe 
their  characteristic  properties,  chemical  and  medicinal,  to 
an  impregnation  of  Iron*  The  oxide  of  iron  is  almdit 
uniformly  held  dissolved  by  carbonic  acid^  the  acid  being 
usually  in  excess;  in  a  few  nuoersl  waters,  aolphateof 
iron  is  present ;  but  these  are  rare,  and  are  in  general  too 
active  to  be  well  adapted  to  nedidiial  use 

Chalybeate  waters  have  a  peculiar  styptic  taste ;  tfaej 
are  transparent  when  taken  from  the  spring,  but  when 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  a  pellicle  forms  on  tbe 
surface,  and  a  quantity,  generally  minute,  of  ocbry  sedi- 
ment subsides,  the  water  at  the  same  time  losing  its 
taste ;  this  change  is  accelerated  by  heat. 

Iron  is  discovered,  with  great  facility,  by  chemical 
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Itsts.  Pni^iate  of  jpolash 'detects  it  ^  t^ 
^  to  which  itfSves  riib  ;.in&i$ton  of  ^gaHs  bf  diepwrpletsA^ 
loar  which  ttstrifcte.:  The  latter  ifst  is  more  ddicatt 
Jiitnrtihi^  former,  and  if  i&  much  more  accurate  )'lheifv|iii» 
%fatte  of  poitasi^'  4wiiigv always  iigble  to  fafiicy^  £n>ttiiikt 
^SAxfriifxd  (bt^tiiaing:  k  iree  from  liron  irtetibe  die  itii^ 
iUtL'Of'gM^i'er  rather  the  tincture  of'jgallS)  ou^  alwajfs 
tobe  pfeferted.  :  Tbt  principal  cffouofsttiiice/ to  be  rtw 
flua%ed>with  t«gartt  to' its  opecation,  is,  that  die  purple 
colour  which  it  strikes,  by  the  gallic  acid  and  tannin  of 
ihe'infttAon  4Son|biniDg  with  the  oxide  of  iven,  ip  liavBfe  to 
be  altered  in  its  ihat  by  the  presence  of  ocl|cr^i{batancei^ 
alkaline  afld  earthy  carbonates  in  paiticvlar.  ye^pder  *:ct 
vttde^ :  neutrsd  alkaline  salts  appear  tyi^deepeirthepiu^ 
tfrfouri  and  sul{diate  of  lime  renders 'the  pfectpitaie  tat 
first  whitish,  and  afterwards  black.  CarbtmatdTpf  Ume 
has  a  singular  effect :  if  the  iron  is  in  a  low  'Stateidf  lentil 
dation,  ft  heightens  the  colour  ^  but  when  the  .oxidation 
te  greater,  it  has  the  opposite  ^ttkct ;  aod^if  thejqIbKMity 
4if 'jfoti  be  isflsaB^  the  ccdour  nfay  emii^iot  appdat  loaibbe 
addition  of  ^  te|t.  Jhis  faqt,  dkcovered1»y  Mr  I^jUipet 
enabled  faim  to  exphin  a  singular  jicdrcoinstance- with  ve*- 
gaid  DO  l9ie  Bath  ^f  ineral  Wat^r^«^tbatt  wten  newly  taken 
from  the  springs  aiid  whMe  etill  warm,  it  gives  a  piiff^e^ 
lOoloutt'with  galls,  indicating  the  presence  of  iron  5  wbile, 
jffter  expbauve  for  a  little  time  to  the  air,  no  colour  ap« 
pears,  though  no  oxide  of  iron  has  been  precipitated. 
'  'By  applyiag  the  test  of  galls  before  and  after  boiling 
tlKii  miineral  water,  we  affei  mabled  to  diaeover  whether 
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dieikoBiiiilbdlid dissolved  by>carboiuc.or  sulphiiric 
dtt  carbonkriaad  being  expelled  by  the  ^uUition,  and  the 
ttudfe  of  iron  precipitated^  so  that  after  filtration  of  the 
Jiqmop^when  coldy  the  purple  colour -does  not  appear  4 
ti&ile  die  ^Ipbate^  though  likewise  pactiaUy  decomposed 
bfrthe:bbuUiti6i^  still  so  far  remaunSf  that  a  colour  not 
inuoh  fafaiter  jviU  be  produced.  The  presence  of  icaibo- 
ntc  oi  sttlphuneacid  may' also  be  deterthinedby.  their  usual 
testSf'  and  snlphate,of  iron  may  he.  obtained  by  etapora- 
tiom  .:      .       ''.•".... 

c/ 'l%ei!  quantity  of  oxide  of  irop:  maiy.  be.d^terndned 
*  Jcomits  pceciitttationi  on  exposure-,  to  the  zxt ;  the  whole 
or  veny  nearly  the  whole  of  it^  when  it  is  coiokbined  widi 
carixmk:  acidy  b^ing  precipitated,  in  consequence  partlf 
of  the  escape  of  the  acid»  and  partly  of  the  iron  passing 
toia  higher  state  of  oxidationi  so  that  its  attraction  to  the 
acid  Ibecomes  weaker.  It  has  also  been  estimated  from  the 
weight  of  the  precipitate,  formed  by  the  addition  of  prus- 
aiate< of  potash;  or,  by  a  more  recent  and  less  exception- 
able mode,  precipitating  it  by  the  addition  of  succinate  of 
soda,  and  afterwards  decomposing  the  precipitate  of  suc- 
cinate of  iron,  by  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat  with  a  little 
carbonaceous  matter,  100  parts  of  the  oxide  obtained  by 
the  calcination  containing  about  7.0  of  iron. 

Chalybeate  mineral  waters  are  remedies  of  consider- 
able activity  and  power.  They  act  as  tonicsy  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  system,  raising  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lation, giving  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  augmenting 
muscular  vigour,  and  promoting  the  excretions.    They 
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ai^  6f  *  cmtse  etnployed  in  t&cMe  diMkses^ii  which  inm  it 
frmdptVf  Qsedf  amendrtbcc^  ^Uorosis^  some  «tates  of 
intoMrhJEigiaj  leucorrhoeai '  dyspepsiti  scfofiila»  andva- 
noito  formic  of  chronic  debility.  -  And  as  iioaalways  8«c* 
ceedsbiest  when  given  in  sm^U  doses^  and  (in  a  state  <tf 
eojDstderable  dilutionj  the  chalybeate  Waters  afibrdthehek 
form  under  which  it  qan  be  prescribed^  that  wfaidb  is^at 
once  atdnided  with  least  irrifSition^  and  ffc^  which 'the 
greatest  benefit  is  obtained^  The  powers  of  these  Waters^ 
€00|  are  often  aided  by  the>  presendsi^f  ^othWiiqpfedifntB. 
Hie  impregnation  of  tatbbnic  add|  ^a^n  ftis-  present  in 
excessi  gives  th^m  a  grateful  Stimubmt  qualityt  which  is 
exchrtiftd  on  the  stoitoai^h ;  and  saline  snbstgnees  oommoni;* 
cate  to  them  an  aperient  power.  -  f  -  '  '' 

•  One  of  the  purest  chalybeate  Watc^,  aa^w^  be  f^H 
ceived  from  the  annexed  tabte)  is  that  of  Tunbridgev  In 
'  the  celebrated  Spa  and  Pyrmont  waterSi  the  ittipregna* 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  is  so  greats  as  very  materially  to 
modify  die  a^lfon  df-4ie  iron;  and'^bi  <he  Chehi^nham 

cflin-'sUircdy  be  regard^  ais/4^eha)ybeMe;  '^^^     ^  ''-i   -^i    " 

f  ,/  •»■■  ■  •«■  f** 

'  t         '  '\   *    a     '    t  '■■  f    '  "^  '■  1.-'.  «  *'"»'*f  f*.* 

'  Bes&ies  the  substsin^  which  ha1re^  been  ^'enttitieftflfiAttS 
^tJrosSng'^^  presiding  classes  of  minefarw&terS|^MO^)i^ 
eoftio^iti^iples  common  to. all  of  theiAi'So  as  to  beoci»« 
eionaliy  found  in  those  of  each  class  9  and  there  a^re  somo 
also,  which  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  either  of  which 
scarcely^  require  more  than  a  concise  enumeration. 
Atmospheric  air  is  contained-  in  all  water  that  flows  at 
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die  Jiirfiutd  of  ibe  ^oafth*  aod  readeiB  it  p^t9.^patie{}A  vii 
light  98  drink.  .  It  acstitely  »q  ikt  entire  Bftite  appears  to 
be  cbntaiodd  in  morb  thfta  the  u$||al  proportion  ija  any 
miaeral  .#ater^  while  iH  thpee  in  which  pther  elagtie  fluids 
tore  preaeot  .ifo  large  quantity,  it  i^  probably  deScienf  •  IjUi- 
tfartdoeb  it  Appear  that  O^i^ii  gas  is.  e?er  present  ia  a  prOf 
portioil.Ia|rgec  than  that  io  which  iteicist^t  as  a  constitueat 
of  the.abnospberk  aijr.  in.^at^n  The  &ct»  rather  si&f 
g«laryiuis  be6n  estahiifhe4»  however,  that.iV«r/ii;|Mvgas  is 
afibrded  fay  mirleral  springs.  It.  bad  often  been  obsenrcdi 
thati  in  the  mineral. spring  at  Saxteng,  a'^^iaatity  of.  elas- 
tic fluid  ynA  dtschai;ge4  with  the, waterj  en^  a  poiriea 
escaped  on  eipositre  from  the  wMet.  itself. .  Thie.  was 
supposed  to  be  carbonic  af;i4  (but  Pr  Pearson  dtsoorer^d 
it  tQ  b^  K^llrogen  gas,  mixed  with  a  Uttle  atinespberia  airg 
the  yolnine  of  air  andoukitil^g  to  about  ^  of  the  water. 
It  was  afterwards  discovered  by  Dr  Garnet  in  th^  mineral 
watets  of  Harrowgate. 

Sulfhui^us  sdd.gai  has  been  fodnd  in  some  hot  minecal 
Watefs  xt  the  peighbourbl9od  e|  volcanoesi  but  is  ecaccely 
to  be  looked  for  in  amy  other  sittiatioii.  The  jtiifural 
acids  have  lilcewisei  though  rarely,  been  found  uncombi- 
ned^ pr  9^  least  in  excess*  S^h^^rf  jirgU und  Smlfhate 
of  Jrm  tometime^  occur,  arising  prob^l^from  theo:iyg^ 
nation  of  aluminous  slate  impreg^ed  with  tfulphuret  of 
iron,  through  which  the  water  has  passed^  ^uriate  <f 
Manganese  has  been  detected  in  minute  quantity.  Last- 
ly,  Silex  exists  in  solution,  espe^lly  in  hot  springs.  It 
18  ti«pbsited  abundantly  from  the  water  of  the  Oeyser 
fountain  in  Iceland.  It  is  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  hot 
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springs  4tf  Catfrlabad,  and  Dr  Gibb^  fotnd  itinithe  Bnth 
waters. 
'■.■'..  «  •.   ■■ 

.  Thb  texn{>eTttare  of  mineinl  uraters  gites  riee  to  t  ir^ 
importaat  distinctidn  among  them.  The  greater  number 
are  at  the  averq^  ahnual  temperatdre  of  the  place  vdiere 
the  spring  is  situated^;  others  are  consideraUy  superior  to 
this,  or  kre  positively  warm.  This  modifies  their  powers.  - 
libe  WGtoitk  of  liie  tepid  waters  renders  them  rather  moee 
'  stidiiilatiiig  when  swallowed^  a  glow  of  warmth  being  fiek 
ia  the  atomachf  -and  sometiases  the  hisad  is  slightlf  afiect^ 
ed.  ExkeiteaHj  applied  under  the  form 'of  die  badit  die 
temperature  has  even  la  moreiiiiportant  infliitode  on  their 
operation^  than  any  impregnation  tlwj  may  faaTe.  yjA 
some  odebrsted  mineral  springs^  the  sidirtarf  |H>w<ra  sp^ 
pear  to  depend  priadipally  bt  entifdy  on  thefempecatuve^ 
and  on  the  water  acting  as  &.^Uliient,  as  in  the  warm  mi- 
neral waters  of  Bristol^  Matlock,  and^^iucton^.  mA ktlke 
ooU  cpring  of  Malnsml 

^  In:  tbe  ftdlowing  taUe  19  presented  the  results  i>f  die 
analyra  o£  die  oidst*  celebrated  minand  waters.  '  I  have 
asraiiged  diem  its 'nearly  as  possiWe- according  to  die.  pef» 
ceding  das^s^thougii'tbere  la  considerable  difficulty  widi 
regard  )Co  some  of  tfaemt  which,  from  the  substances  diey 
hold dissoifvedvbelong  tb  onecUsji  ^i.Well  as  to  aiK>diisr. 
Thus  the  J5pa  and  Pyrmont  watftB  belong  both  to  die 
classes  of  carbonated  and  chalybeate  waStiers.  I  have 
placed  them  under  the  former,  as  the  impregnation  of 
carbonic  acid  is  so  very  considerable,  and  gives  them  per- 
haps their  most  important  properties*    Cheltenham  ws^* 
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ter  mzj^he  placed  either  a»  a  saline  or  as  9  (Aaijheiitie 
ter.  I  have  given  it  the  former  rankj  as  the  saline  matter 
appears  to  give  it  its  princijpal  activity*  To  the  four  esta-  ' 
blished  classes  1  haire  added  a  ^itb|  those- of  Pore  Wa- 
tetSy  or  waters  so  free  from  any  foreign  natter  that 
theipopera^on  must  be  ascribed  to  the 'fluid  acting  part- 
ly by.its  temperature,  and  partly  as  a  diluent.  In  some 
of  these  the  analysb  indicates  a  ceitsHO  portion  of  foreign 
natter.  But  >the  substances  are  in  general  AOt  diffettnt 
faim'diose.iacomRion  spring  watery..and  are  ia.sinaUer 
qaailtity!^'  | '  have  therefore '  supposed .  that  they  may.  be 
atranged  under  this  clas6|'nor'.have  they  any  <if  tlie  acdve 
poiWers  of  the  others,  i^^eine' is  some  difficulty  in  amgn« 
itg  the  place  of  one  of  the  inost,  celebrated  mineral  wan 
i^ffsi  thw  l^ttt  Water.  I  have  placed  it,  however^  at  die 
head'  of  the  ipvite  waters,  and  inimediately  after  the  chaly- 
beate waters,  as  the  impregnation  of  active  matter  is  in- 
oenlfidiei*abk;^]dit6  operation  seems  principally  depend- 
ent  on  dilution  and  temperature,  modified  a  little  perhaps 
by  the  tonic  quality  of  the  small  portion  of  carbonate  of 
iron.  I  have  inserted  the  latest  analysis  of  it,  that  by 
Mr  Phillips.  With  regard  to  the  temperature,  I  have 
thought  it  sufficient  to  add  the  epithet  cold,  where  the 
temperature  is  not  above  that  of  the  external  atmosphere; 
where  it  exceeds  this,  I  have  added  the  precise  degrees. 
The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  those  contained 
in  a  wine  gallon  of  the  water. 
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.  The  practicabiUty  of  imitating  the  nimetai  waters  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  Cbemtsts.  With  regard  to  the 
active  saline  watersi  it  i$  easily  done^  by  dkeoliing  the 
dne- propofrtions  of  the  compound  salts  in  water  corre- 
sponding to  the  analpis  of  the  water  designed  to  be  imi« 
tated.  We  may  also  impregnate  the  solutioii  with  car- 
bonic acid  gasy  aad  even  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  *, 
and  by  the  medium  of  carbonic  acidi  it  might  receive  an 
implcegnation  o£  iron.  Directions  for  conducting  these 
processes  have  been  given  by  Bergi|aan«  But  in  all  these 
caseSf  there  will  be  warning  the  confidence  on  thepttt 
dtAe patient  in  the  efficacy  of  theartificial  wafer^  which, 
if  net  necessary  t(^4ts  suocess,  is  at  least  re^inte  to  its 
cufiiiuucd  and  legular  usc^  the  e?literpai-  advantages  t00| 
attending  the  visit  to  a  mineral  sprihgtinay  tiot  always  he 
-obtained.  Hence  these  artificial  waters,  designed -Mnsub- 
stitutes  for  the  natural  ones,  have  never  been  est^^shed 
in  use*  Water,  impreg-nated  with  carbonic  acid^  with 
the  addition  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  which  is  n0w  in 
general  use»  may  be  cojisidered  as  operating  on  a  si- 
n>ilar  principle;  and  to  this  super-carboi>ated  soda,  or 
super-carbonated  potash  warter,  a  small  quantity  of  any  of 
the  purgative  ssdti  is  often  added  with  advantage, :  com- 
municating to  the  water  an  aperient  quality,  while  the 
taste  of  the  salt  is  covere<l,  and  it  i^  rendered  more  grate- 
ful to  the  stomach, 
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Substances  existing  in  the  aerial  feim  laigbt  ^  fm^ 
be  4upp<^d  capable  «jf  piodttcing  tmappitaat  effeciaLxm 
tlM^  ajrsteiiH.as  by  retpiratim  they  are  )HfOttgh|:lia:;acit>4i- 
rettly  dn  the  mass  t>f  bloody  and  lodooiL  ift  it  cbmatod 
changes.  They  occasion  too  immediMI'ilnd  wpoMQC 
alterations  in  the  functions  (rf  life^  some  of  them  prodti* 
cing  the  highest  excitement,  odiei%  occastdnrng  Vil^pm^ 
sion  and  exhauition' of  power.- 

Tbmi^ thfe eapectationa  thitj wepergt  onetiflieieim- 
ed)  with  regard  to  tibeir  medicinal  eficaoyt  have  not  bew 
redszedf  aodiAe  iiae  M  diM»  lias  Qov  been^  Aearlfr  i^slw^ 
ipltsbedii.  f^i  time  Atj  are  ^paUftil  piod^ciag  fipi& 
chali^^  ia-tbe  aci^e  of  the^j^ioctioajif.  und  of  tlite  ge«eal 
ayalem^  and  si^ce  tlie  pfQpotU|m  mtiH  be  adi«itted»  ibac 
etrery isubstailc^  posliesaed  df  ilbftfe  ^powrefs  may  be <apa- 
hie  of.  producing  medicinal  efieeta,  they  o«ght  notiobe 
entirely  lost  st^  of»  or  be  dtacaided  from  die  Materia 
Miedica.  la  the  aerial  Ungdomt  we  have  actually  jbe 
tWft  ettfcdiejs  of  Stimulant  and  Sedatsre  PoWlM^  in  the 
^esaanples  of  mtrous  oxide  and  earburefited  hydrogen.  \- 

The  modes  c^  preparing  these  gties  aroi  ill  ^  gpreai 
measurCf  peculiar  to  each  of  them.  The  manner  of  ad« 
omiistcring  them  is  nearly  the  aaiae.  They  may  b^ 
breathed  from  a  jar  placed  in  water ;  but  thisit  laboriotii, 
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from  the  efibrt  required  to  sustain  the  column  of  wat^ 
within  the  jan  This  may  te^ttfy  temedied,  }pif  poising 
the  jar  in  water,  or,  more  completely,  by  breathing  from 
the  gazometer.  But>the  easiest  mode  is,  for  the  patient 
to  breathe  the  gas  from  a  silk  bag,  to  wluch  a  tube  widi 
a  stop-eock  is  affixed.  '  ';-(*'' 

The  gases  that  have  been  employed  in  medicine,  may 
be  oMsideted  under  the  divisions  of  those  which  esccite^ 
and^tose  which  4fpreis  the  functions  of  life.  To  the 
fonUef  order  beIoag> 

■    I         ■    •  •  I    ■     '     f  r 

-■'-i._.  --.li'*.*  ._  •  •if 

Gas  QXYGEMii^M*    dxygc^n  Gas. 

Gas  oxidum  kitrosum.    Nitrous  Oxide  Gas; 

Oxygen  gas  is  procured  from  black  oxide'  of  manga- 
liese  by  heat.  A  quantity  of  the  osdde  is  put  into  an 
iron  retort,  connected  byk  tahk-  with  a  gi^liolder,  or  a 
large  jar  filled  With  Mrater,  inverted  and  placed  on  the 
shelf  of  the  pneumatic  trough.  The  retort  is  exposed  to 
a  full  'red  heat ;  at  this  temperature  the  affinity  of  the  oxy- 
geti  to  the  manganese  ifr  so  far  weakened  by  the  repul- 
sive agency  of  the  caloric,  that  a  large  portion  of  it  is 
separated  from  the  combination,  and  assumes  the  elastic 
form :  the  gas  is  transmitted  through  water,  and  is  allow- 
ed to  stand  over  it  for  some  hours  before  it  is  breathed. 

••As  oxygen  is  so  immediately  necessary  to  the  support 
of  life,  it  might  be  supposed,  that  when  afibrded  in  a 
more  pure  and  concentrated  state  than  that  in  which  we 
breathe  it  in  atmospheric  air,  it  would  prove  a  salutary 
agent  of  no  inconsiderable  power.    To  this  inference, 
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howareff  ind^pendtat  of  aDyezperiencef  aa/objeotioD 
curs,  founded  on  some  enisriineiits  naade  hjlmrtAmtp 
and' repeated  by  Dary,  which  appear  to  proTe,.  dist'ii^n 
atiiinals  are  siij^lied  with  pave  oxygen,  or  with  oaygenr 
mixed  with  a. portion  of  atmospheric  air,  less  of  it  is  8C«4 
tualLy  consumed  than  inerdkiary  ilespsratibm'This  vesvU 
appears,  however,  to  liave  arisen  ^iromr  some  laUacf  in 
the  experiments.  Seguin, :  -  in  >  sttbsequent  '•x{)mnients^ 
found  ^t  the  coo^mption  of  -oxygen- gae>  wheB*'itfis 
breathed  pure,  is  at  least  equal  <to  its  oonaimiptidD  ia^^or* 
dinary  respiration.  And.  more  lately,  MessmAUes^  and 
Pepys  'have  found  that  in  breathing  pure-  oxygen  gas,' 
more  of  it  is  .consumed  in  a  given:  time^  and  mone  €ai1k>- 
nic  acid  formed,  than  in  breathing  atmospheric  ait  ^^thejf 
also  observed  .a  diminution  iii^  thooviokime  of 'aii^  otithe 
disappietirance  of  n  portion  of  it>|oiirhence:dbey;in£Birrai« 
that,  when  oxygen  is  brtatbedpnieiKa  ^quantity  of  it  is.tibsr 
sorbed  by  tbet^Uood.  The  positive  action  of  oxygen,>iA 
tbe  recpiraition  df  it^  in  its  undiluted -ftirm,  is  also  diewn 
by  iheeii^eets  which  result  from  its<^inspiration, ' and  stiil 
more  uaeiquiYocallf  by  the  fact  ascertained  by  Pxiestley, 
Lavoisier,  and  Davy,  that  animals  confined  in  air,  with 
an  iqqreased  proportion  of  oxygen^  die  before  it  ii  ek* 
hausted,  and  even  while  the  air  which  they  breathe  con- 
tains more  oxygen  than  common  air,  and  can  enable  an- 
other animal  to  live.  It  is  .obvious,^  therefore, '^t  the 
animal  dies  not  from  deprivation  of  oxygen,  but  from 
aome  positive  power  the  gas  exert?,  and  probaFly,  as  may 
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be  inferred^  fromtSom  appeapnooBS  wlikk  pmieitt  tbem- 
sehm»  frilm  iti  too  hi^ily  ^timolattiag  povrdT^'' 

OKfgptif,  wben  respired,  acts  panlf  hj  obmrnumcatiiig 
a  ttknulatthg  quabty  to  the  bloody  by  wlii^  the  left  aide 
of  the  heart  and  the  arteml  syntem  areeac^iced^  ib^aJBtioB: 
helieet  ^irhenitt.sdpidf  by  respiration  is  suspended,  the 
con^racdens  of  die  ihesit  become  feeble,'  and  at  length 
ceaae^  as  Goodwyii  disfmonstnited.  The  phenomena  of 
asphyxia  from  i|sabstrsction»  prove  that  it  likewise  exerts 
some^  odicf  operation  more  immedisitely  subservient  to 
the  ftnictions  of  ftfe  ^  for  in  that  disease  tiie  fimcti^ns  ef 
life  are  suspended,  while  the  contractions  of  the  heart 
stilt: cendnoe,  to  a  certain  extent,*  as  ^ths^^eicpetiniients  d 
CoUmais lunre shewn.  ':.r.'.  .  .         :  >.'i;i  ' 

.31ie  diiveasesin  wfardsbxygengasine'beeh  eriaaii^^ 
ed,:  ans:  principally  thos^i  of  'chf«kiie:debUity^4i-^4AflorosiS| 
asdima,  scrofula,  dropsyiipasdilysis^  axtd:4omecotaiieoas 
affections.  It  requires  to  be  diluted  with  ^rofn  ten  to 
twenty  or  more  parts  of  atmospheric  air,  increasing  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  according  to  the  effects  pfodiiced. 
From  one  to  two  quarts  of  oxygen  are  given,,  by  breaidi* 
ing  it  in  its  diluted  statei  at  intervals,  in  the  coarse  of 
the  day.  It  generally  increases  the  force  and  velocity  of 
the  pulse. 

Nitrous  oxidg  gas.-— This  gas,  a  compound  of  oxy- 
gen  and  azote,  in  the  proportion  of  87  of  the  former  to 
63  of  the  latter,  is  most  economically  obtained,  and  in 
greatest  purity,  from  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of  am- 
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monia  by  heat.  When  this  sak^is.  exposed  to  atempenf 
tare  about  400^-  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  its  j^riociples  re« 
act.  t)n  each  other»  and  enter  intaiie«r  con^nations*'  The 
hyd^og^n  of  the  ammonia  attracts  f>art  of  the  oxygen,  .of 
the  nitric  acid  and  forms  water  $  and  the.rlmainitag-oxygeil 
combining  with  the  azote,  both  of  the  acid  and  of  .the  wh 
monia,  forms  this  particular  compound^  nitrcf^s.  oaide^ 
which  is  disengaged  in  the  gaseous  fdroi.  After  its  pro* 
duction  it  requires  to  stand  Sonie  hours,  to  d^ppsite  a 
small  portion  of  saline  mMeU  be&teit  isfil  lo  be  brei^th* 

A  ... 

The  effects  of  nitrous  oxide  gas   on  .  the   syst^m^ 

when  it  is  respired,  are   scarcely  analogous,  to   those 

ef  any  other  agent.    The  excitement  .which  it  prodnces 

is  extended  to  the  functions  of  body  and  mind  with 

more  rapidity  and  force  than  that  arising  from  the  action 

of  the  most  powerful  stimulants*    It  is  accompanied,  tpo» 

with  effects  as  various  as  they  are  peculiar ;  it  excites  i^s* 

ually  a  peculiar  thrilling  of  the  body,  with  feelings  of  p)f  9- 

sure  not.  easily  described  :  muscular  yigoUr  is  increasedf . 

so  that  unusual  exertions  are  made  with  alS^rity  ^iifl  ease^ 

and  there  is  eren  an  in^esistible  propensity  to  strong  nius- 

cular  exertion ;  the  mind  is  also  affected  ;  the/e  is  usually  ^ 

high  degree  of  exhilaration^  yet  even  when  this  is  greatest^ 

perfect  consciousness  remains.      What  still  more  marks 

the  singuliarity  of  its.  operation,  this  high  excitement  of 

the  functions  of  life  and  exhilaration  of  mind  are  not  foU 

lowed  by  propoitional  languor  or  debility;  the  state  of. 

• 

the  system  gradually  returns  to  the  healthy  standardy 
Vet.  II.  F  f 
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Kridiout  uny  s^rent  waste  of  power.    A  substance  ca- 
pable of  acting  in  such  a  manner,^  we  might  suppose, 
would  prove  one  of  our  most  valuable  remedies.    The 
transieut  nature  of  its  operation  must  undoubtedly  limit 
its  medicinal  efficacy ;  but  still,  in  diseases  of  extreme 
debility,  we  seem  justified  in  expecting  irom  its  adnum- 
etratton  the  most  beneficial  effects.    It  has  not,  however, 
been  very  extensively  employed.    In  paralysis  it  has  been 
used  wtA  advantif  e.    In  diseases  of  increased  sensibility, 
it  may  prove  hurtful ;  and  when  breathed  by  delicate 
females,  it  has,  in  more  than  one  case,  induced  hyv 
teric  afiections.    The  dose  which  is  requisite  to  produce 
its  peculiar  effects  varies  from  four  to  nine  quarts,  wUck 
may  be  breathed  pure  or  diluted  with  an  equal  part  of 
atmo^eric  air.    It  cannot  be  breathed  undiluted  for 
more  than  four  minutes  and  a  half,  insensibility  being  ia- 
\  duced.      And  it  requires  to  be  attended  to  in  its  admim« 
Btration,  that  its  effects  are  considerably  different  in  dii- 
feient  individuals.    On  some,  its  operation  has  even  been 

productive    of    unpleasant  consequencesi pal^tatioiH 

faintii^,  and  convulsions. 

Nothing  satisfactory  can  be  said  as  to  its  mode  of  «- 
tion,  since  we  know  so  little  of  the  connection  wUdi 
subasts  between  the  phenomena  of  life  and  the  chesud 
changes  which  are  carried  on  in  the  system.  The  exp^ 
riments  of  Mr  Davy  appear  to  prove,  that  it  is  absorbed 
by  the  Mood  when  respired ;  bat,  admitting  tlus,  we  cii 
discover  nothing  connected  with  its  compo^tion  or  d^ 
mical  agency  wluch  can  lead  us  to  any  exj^anation  of  its 
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peculiar  effiscta*    Wc  can  dierefon  mifisaA  die  Ai»» 
mwShaitf  of  its  operation  ta  that  of  ahj  otfi^' 
agent* 


•   ■  .^  ■        I »  •  ."k  ■ . 


Ukdeh  die  second  Sttbdhriaion  of  die  Gtikaes,«<^tlMae 
whidk  depress  die  functions  of  life»  mq;Iit' probably -be 
placed  all  the  substances  ezbting  in  the  aerial  fdnii^  ootyi 
gen  and  nitrous  oxide  excepted.  Theifrilowiog  are  those 

which  have  been  medicinally  employed : 

.  .         ■  '     t  -.  ■    '■   . . 

Gas  HTi>itoc»KiUM.    Hydrogen  Gas. 
Gas  MiTROOBNitrif .    Nitrogen  gas.  >^ 

Gas  acidum  carbonicum.    Gaibonic  Acid  Gas.    ' 
Gas  htdrog^mium  garburbtuh.   Carburected  Hyctoo^ 
gen  Gas. 


'     V 


Hydrogen  gas  is  most  easily  procured  by  the  action 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  on  iron  or  zinc  ;  but  as  a  little 
acid  vapour  might  be  diffused  through  it»  it  has  been  sup» 
posed  preferable  to  obtain  it,  when  it  is  deigned  to  be 
breathed,  by  passing  water  in  vapour  over  pore  iron  heat* 
ed  to  the  temperature  of  ignition.  The  iron  attracts  the 
oxygen  of  the  water,  and  the  hydrog^  assumes  ^e  aerial 
form. 

Hydrogen  gas  received  into  the  lungs  does  not  appear 
to  eten  any  positive  deleterious  power :' all*  its  isffecca 
seem  referable  merely  to  the  exclusion  of  oxygen.  The 
respiration  of  it  can  accordingly  be  continued  for  some 
tjmcfy  if  it  is  nuxed  with  a  portion  of  atmospheric  aiti 


/ 
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widioiit  any  dfekief tous'effect.  In  a  pure  ttate^  howera, 
iftbe  nngt  liave.been  preriously  emptied  as  much  as  pos« 
sifale  of  atmospheric  air,  it  cannot  be  breathed  but  for 
a  very  short  time.  It  quickly  occasions  a  giddiness  and 
sense  of  .  snfibcation ;  the  connteoailce  becomes  firid,  and 
the'pulse  sinks  rapidly,  and  a  state  of  insensibility  is  soon 
induced.  When  diluted  ivith  two«-thirds  or  an  equal 
part  of  atmospheric  ak,  it  can  be  safely  breathed ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to. produce  any  very  important  effect*.  It 
occasions  some  diminution  of  muscular  power  and  sensi- 
bility, and  a  reduction  o(jthe  force  of  the  curculadon.  It 
has  been  respired,  diluted  usually. with  four  or  five  parts 
of  atmospheric  air,  in  catarrh,  haemoptysis^  and  phthisis  $ 
but  ita  powers  seem  merely  those  of  a  palliatiTe,  de* 
pendent  on  the  partial  exclusion  of  the  stimulating  power 
of  oxygen. 

Nitrogen.— .What  has  been  said  of  hydrogen  applies 
likewise  to  nitrogen.  It  seems  to  exert  no  positive  action 
on  the  system,  but  to  produce  any  effects  arising  from 
its  inspiration  merely  by  excluding  oxygen.  As  it  is  not 
60  easily  obtained  pure  as  hydrogen  gas,  it  has  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  been  employed. 

Carbonic  acid  OAs.—This  gas  is  easily  procured  from 
the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  on  car- 
bonate of  lime  (chalk  or  marble) ;  but  to  obtain  it  in  a 
proper  state  of  purity  for  breathing,  it  is  preferable  to  de« 
compose  the  carbonate  of  lime  by  exposure  to  a  strong 
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nd  heat  in  an  iron  bottle.  The  csurbbnic  ^IcM  which  is 
disengaged  is  collected  over  water,  as  it  is  not  immedi- 
ately largely  abspfbed  by  diat  fltttd,  and  any  vapour  dif* 
fus^  through  it  is  speedily  condensed. 

This  acid  gas,  when  it  is  inspired,  proves  more  speedi- 
ly fatal  than  nitrogen  or  hydrogen.  It  appears,  from  Mr 
Davy  V  experiments  on  its  respiration,  to  excite  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  epiglottis,  so  as  to  induce  suffocation  \ 
and  it  has  this  eiiect,  even  when  diluted  with  nearly  an 
eqaal  part  of  atmospheric  air.  Yet  the  operation  of  it  it 
more  speedily  fatal  than  that  of  any  other  agent  that  acta 
by  occasioning  merely  sufibcation,  which  would  lead  to 
the  supposition^  that  it  acte  by  some  positive  power,«-a 
•upposition  confirmed  too  by  the  fact,  that  in  animals,  in 
whom  the  symptoips  of  life  have  been  suspended  by  its 
respiration,  the  irritability  of  the  heart  is  entirely  desr 
troyed. 

The  res{Hration  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  employed  at 
^  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  other  gases,  and  san- 
guine expectations  were  formed  of  it  as  a  remedy  in 
phthisis.  In  the  many  cases,  however,  in  which  it  has 
been  tried,  though  it  frequently  proved  useful  fdr  a  timt» 
by  lessening  the  expectoration,  diminishing  the  ^hectic  fe- 
ver, and  acting  as  an  anodyne,  there  is  little  evidence  of 
its  having  ultimately  effected  a  cute.  The  difficulty,  \x^ 
deed,  of  employing  this  and  all  the  other  gases,  is,  that  of 
obtaining  their  continued  operation.  In  that  state  of  dis- 
ease existing  in  the  lungs,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  phthisis, 
inuch  advantage,  for  example,  might  probably  be  derive4 
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from  tik  <mtiiHied  tespirafiDn  of :«  tedntied  atikiQqphere^ 
virhile  little  can  be  expected  m&cAj  frem  ks  occwonal 
opemtion.  Carbonic  acid  gal»  when  employed,  was  re* 
spired  diluted  with  four  or  six  parts  of  atmospheric  air. 
.  Carbonic  acid  has  likewise  been  emplojed  as  a  local 
application  to  cancer  and  painful-  ulceration,  and  has  at 
least  been  serviceable  as  a  piUliative.  A  stteam  of  it  is 
directed  on  the  psirt  by  means  ^i  a  flexible  tube,  taking 
care  to  transmit  the  gis  previously  through  water,  if  it 
las  been  obtvned  by  the  action  of  an  acid  of  tarbonate 
of  lioie,^  and  confining  it  for  some  tinne  cnrer  the  tore  by 
a  funnel  Connected  with  the  tiibe.  A  cataqplasm,  formed 
of  substances  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  has,  in  some 
measure,  a  ^milar  effect,  and  is  more  convenient  in.  its 
application.  A  formula  for  this  preparation  has  now  a 
place  in  the  London  PharmaCopceia. 

■ 

Carburetted  hydrogen  gas— The  gas  which  has 
been  used  in  medicine  under  this  name  is  obtained  by 
passing  the  vapour  of  water  over  charcoal  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  ignition,  in  an  iron  tube.  The  oxygen  of  the 
water  unites  with  one  part  of  the  charcoalf  forming  car* 
bonic  acid }  the  hydrogen  combines  with  another  part  of 
it,  and  forms  this  species  of  carburetted  hydrogen.  The 
carbonic  acid  is  abstracted  by  agitating  the  gas  in  lime 
water. 

This  is  the  most  active  of  those  gases  which  operate  by 
depressing  the  functions  of  life,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  agent  of  this  kind.     Even  when  largely  diluted 
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with  $SatO0iifhimcM,it  qccasioos  impiiedifite  vertigpi^j^k- 
ne8s>  ^minttUon  pf  the  force,  and  velocity  of  the  pulse»  re« 
ductkm  of  muscular  vigoury  and  in  general  evfsry  symp- 
tom of  diminiabed  pofMrer.  It  cai|  scarcely  be  breathed  ^| 
an  undiluted  state,  •  Mr  Davy  fQund>  that  at  die  thirdly 
spiratton^  total  inse^nsibiUty  was  inducedi  and  symptoms 
of  extreme  debility  continued  for  a  considerable  time* 
These  effects  prove  its  positive  deleterious  agency. 

As  a  medicinal  agent,,  it  is  the  ff^oi  which  the  eyU 
dence  in  favour  of  its  efficacy  is  greatest,    I^phthi^iSf^V^ 
many  cases,  it  unequivocally  reUeved  the.  symptofnSf  am) 
at  least  arrested  the  progress  of  the  disease  >  and  in  disr 
eases  of   increased  action  or  increased  power,  much 
benefit  might,  feom  its  known  operaticiSbj  be   ei^pected 
from  its  use*     Much  caution  was  found  to  be  requisite 
in  the  trials  that  were  made  of.it,  with  reg4rd  to  th^  dose». 
At  first,  lone  pint  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  diluted 
with  twenty  parts  of  atmospheric  airt  m^  be  respired  y 
the  quantity  may  be  slowly  incfea$ed,  and  with  less  dilu- 
tion, taking  care  to  avoid  the  pr<>dilctioii  of  great  vertiigo 
or  cnuscular  debility.    Not  more  than  from  two  to  four 
quarts  can  be  taken  in  the  day,  even  wb€|ajthe  patient  has 
been  accustomed  to  it  for  some  time%    It  ia, always  mor^ 
powerful  when^  recently  prepared,  than  when.it  ha^  been 
kept  for  som6  days,  a  circumstance  requiring  to^be  at« 
tended  ^o  in  the  regulation  of  its  dose. 
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'  An  applicacicfii  of  the  atrial  ftuids  Connected  wMi  mt- 
dieine,  is  that  of  *  ttetitralizing  or  destroying  noxious  or 
contagious  efflu^.  These  effluvia  are  probably  erolved 
by  chemical  prdcesses^  and  must  consist  of  principles  in 
forms  of  combination  subject  to  chemical  agency.  It 
has  accordingly  been^  founds  that  the  air  of  places  offen- 
sive from  the  presente'cKf  such  effluvia  is  corrected,  and 
its  freshness  restored^  by  the  diffusion  of  those  acid  g^kses, 
the  operation  of  wliich»  in  changing  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  compound  elastic  fluidSf  is  most  powerful. 
These  are  Oxy-muriatic  Acid  Gas  and  Nitric  Oxide  Gas. 
THht  power  of  tlie  former  in  produciiig  these  efiects  ap- 
pears, from  die  ^dence  brought  forward  by  Guyton,  to 
be  unquestionable:  considerable  benefit  appears,  like* 
wise,  from  the  reports  of  Dr  Carmic^l  Smyth,  to  be 
derived  from  the  latter.  It  is  however  probably  inferior 
to  the  oxy-muriatic  acid  gas  in  activity ;  but  it  has  the 
advantage,  that  fumigation  with  it  in  the  wards  of  an 
hospital,  or  in  similar  instances,  may  be  had  recourse  to 
without  the  removal  of  the  sick.  The  one  is  disengaged 
from  a  mixture  of  muriate  of  soda,  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  sulphuric  acid ;  the  other  from  nitre  an4 
sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  being  put  in  sm^l  earthen 
cups,  and  a  moderate  heat  applied  to  favour  the  disem 
gagement  pf  the;  gas. 
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ELECTRICITY. 


* 


X  ns  medicinal  operation  of  electricity  may  be.  referred 
to  its  stimulating  power.  It  produoii  forcible  contrac* 
tions  in  the  muscular  fibre ;  excites  therefore  to  actiont 
if  duly  applied)  and,  when  in  excess,  immediately  ex- 
hausts irritability.  It  possesses  the  important  .ad?antages 
of  being  easily  brought  to  act  locally,  and  of  being  con*- 
fiiied  to  ^e  |^rt  to  which  it  is  applied,  without  at  nU  afr 
fecting  the  general  system,  wUle  it  can  also  be  employed 
in  every  degree  of  force.. 

Electricity  is  applied  medicinally  under  the  form  of  the 
stream  or  continued  discharge  of  the  fluid,  under  that  of 
sparksi^and  under  that  of  a  shock;  the  first  bi^g  the 
most  gentle,  the  second  being  more  active,  and  die  last 
being  much  mcMre  powerful  than  either  of  the  others. 
The  stream  is  applied  by  connecting  a  pointed  piece  of 
wood,  or  a  metal  wire,  with  the  prime  conductor  of  the 
electrical  machine,  and  holding  it  by  an  insulated  rod  one 
or  two  inches  distant  from  the  jpart  to  which  it  is  to  be 
directed.  A  very  moderate  stimulant  operation  is  thus 
excited,  which  is  better  adapted  to  some  particular  cases 
4han  the  m^e  powerful  spark  or  shock.  The  spark  is 
drawn  either  by  applying  a  metallic  knob  connected  with 
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a  rod  in  communication  with  the  machine^  the  operator 
holding  it  by  a  glass  handle  ;  or  by  placing  the  patient 
on  an  insulated  stool  connected  with  the  prime  conduc- 
tor,  and}  while  the  machine  is  worked,  bringing  a  metal 
knob  within  a  short  distance  of  the  part  from  which  the 
spark  is  to  be  taken  ;  a  sensation  somewhat  pungent  is  exci- 
ted, and  slight  muscular  contractions  may  be  produced ; 
these  effects  being  greater  or  less,  according  as  the  tpaik 
hmore  powerful jriChis  being  regulated  by  theMisUnce  at 
which  the  knob  i^  held,  if  the  machine  he  sufficiently  in 
action.  The  shock  is  given  by  discharging  the  Leyden 
phial,  making  the  part  of  the  body  through  which  it  is  io* 
tended' to  betrantmitbd  part  of  the  circuit*  The  shode 
is  of  course  stronger  as  the  phial  is  large,  and  as  it  is  fully 
dfpaitially  charged^  the  sensation  it  excites  is  unplea- 
sant, and  the  muscular  contractions  considerable,  if  it  is 
of  moderate  intensity. 

At  the  first  introduction  of  electricity  as  a  remedy,  it 
was  very  highly  celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in  a  number  of 
diseases  \  its  use  is  now  confined  to  a  few.     In  paralysis 
it  is  not  unfrequently  had  recourse  to,  to  excite  muscular 
contraction,  and  perhaps  with  some  advantage.     It  is 
usually  applied  under  the  form  of  sparks,  the  application 
of  it  requiring  to  be  continued  daily  for  a  considerable 
time.     Sometimes  moderate  shocks  are  also  employed; 
but  the  propriety  of  this  practice  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
In  amenorrhoea,    as  the  c(timulant  operation  can  be  ex- 
cited, in  some  measure,  in  the  vessels  which  are  aflFected, 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  electricity ;  and  it  is  oc- 
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^attonally  usedj  both  under  the  form  of  sparks  taken  from 
the  pelvis^  and  th^t^qf  moderate  shpcks  transmitted  thro' 
it.  Ophthalmia,  and  some  other  varieties  of  inflamma- 
tion,  have  been  removed  by  the  electric  stream ;  it  has 
also  sometimes  succeeded  in  discussing  tumors,  and  re- 
lieving pain.  The  general  rule  for  the  medical  employ- 
inent  of  electricity  is  to  apply  it  at  first  under  the  Ittilder 
forms,  amd  gradually  to  raise  it,  if  necessary,  to  thembt^ 
powerful,  Jtaking  ciare  enly  not  to  empk|y  it  in  too  high  a 
state  of  intensity,  tbttt  in  the  greater  niimbtr  of 'Cases  r»- 
dier  to  expect  advantage  from  Its  continued  and  moderate 
itie.  In  the  treatment  of  jparalysis,  for  example,  by  the 
appKeatioa  of.  electricity,  the  onlf  vationid  indication  isvfo 
excite  mioderate  muscular  action  with  the  view  of  in- 
creasing the  muscular  power ;  to  this,  spaiks  of  sufficieM: 
f  trengdi  ars  adequate,  and  in  employing  shocks,  tbeite  is 
always  some  risk  of  exhausting  the  irritability  of  th^ 
part  through  which  they  are  transmitted. 


h 
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GALVANISItf, 

jl  HB  peculiar  power  which  is  generated  vdira*  two  m^ 
tab  moistened  or  acted  on  by  certain  chemical  liqnidl 
are  in  contact,  at  .first  named  Animal  £iectrit;it]^,  since 
Galvantsn^  has  been  applied  as  a  remedy  in  Taxiou 
morbid  affections.  Its  effecte  on  the  animal  system  art 
Sttcb  as/ warrant  tins  application.  ,  Its  activity  is'  shewn 
by  its  exciting,  when  applied  in  sufficientintennty,  stfoa| 
sensations  in  sensible  parts,  and  powerful  contractions  ia 
parts  endowed  with  ihitability*    .    • 

Between  galvanism  and  electricity  there  are  so  many 
points  of  resemblance^  that  they  have  been  considered  as 
ultimately  the  same  power,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
admit  their  identity.  Still  from  the  diffeifent  states  in 
which  they  exist,  their  e£fects  on  living  matter  are  not 
precisely  similar.  The  sensation  which  galvanism  ex- 
citeS)  though  somewhat  analogous  to  that  produced  by 
electricity,  is  still  dissimilar  \  and  the  action  of  galvanism 
appears  to  be  more  extended,  both  to  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems,  than  that  of  electricity,  which  is  more 
local  in  its  action.  The  galvanic  excitation  produces 
sensations  and  contractions  in  parts,  which,  from  dis- 
ease, or  temporary  suspension  of  power,  are  not  sensible 
to  electrical  impressions  *,  and  th<;  stimulant  power  which 
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ioth  exerti  appears  in  galvanism  to  be  greato:  in  proper* 
tion  to  its  intensity  than  in  electricily ;  or  the  sensations 
and  musculajr  contractions  which  the  galvsinic  discharge 
excites,  are  more  than  proportional  to  its  power  of  pro- 
dttcing  electrical  phenomena.  Hence  it  is  the  most  deli- 
cate test  by  iHiich  thej>reseBce  of  irrkalnlity  can  be  de^ 
tected^ 

The  diseases  in  which  galvanism  has  hitherto  been 
employed,  are  principally  those  of  the  nervous  kind.  In 
paralysis,  it  has  been  affirmed  to  have  restored  the  capa* 
bility  of  muscular  contraction,  and  cohtequently  the 
power  of  motion.  Cases  of  chocea,  tetanus,  and  some 
odier  spasmodic  afiectidns^  have .  been,  related,  in  which 
perfect  cures  were' accomplished  by  its  application.  It 
appears,  in  several  instances,  to  have  rdieved  dea&iessV 
particularly  that  species  of  it  arising  from  torpor  of  the 
auditory  nerve ;  and  it  h^  been  successful  in  discussing 
indolent  tumors.  The  transient  nature  of  the  operation  is» 
with  regard  to  it,  as  well  as  electricity,  an  obstacle  to 
their  advantageous  application. 

Galvanism  is  applied  by  connecting  two  metallic  wires 
with  the  two  extremities  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  bring- 
ing them  in  contact  with  the  part  affected,  so  that  it  shall 
form  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  galvanic  discharge :  the 
one  wire  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  part  it  touches  s  the 
other  is  alternately  applied  for  a  moment,  and  removed, 
and  this  is  continued  for  some  time.  If  the  skin  is 
moistened,  the  galvanic  influence  is  communicated  more 
readily  and  effectually ;  and  still  xpott  so  if  a  small  piece 
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of  metallic  lcaf»  as  dnfbil,  be  laid  on  the  parts  to  whid 
tbe  wiref  are  applied.  Sometimes  even  the  cuticle  has 
befn  preriously  remored  by  a  blister,  bat  the  applkatioo 
of  the  galvanism  is  >  then  attended  widi  pain,  and  this  is 
altogether  unnecessary,  if  a  galvanic  apparatus  of  suffi- 
cient power  be  en^ployed.  One  constructed  of  plates  of 
zinc  and  copper,  four  inches  square,  and  including  from 
S5  to  50  of  ieach  metal,  is  suffident  for  the  greater  num- 
ber of  purposes,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  plates 
being  included  in  the  circuit,  according  to  the  strengdi 
of  the  application  required.  Hie  liquid  best. adapted  to 
excite  it  is  a  solution  of  muriate  is  soda,  with  a  fittk 
muriatic  add)  diluted  mtric  add,  though  rather  more 
fowerfol,  havi^  its  power  sooner  exhausted. 
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ON  MEDICAL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

1  HE  priiicipal. .objects  designed  to  be  attuned  by  the 
Composition  of  MedicineSy  are^^to  commumcate  an  agree-* 
s^le  taste  or  flavour ;  to  give  a  convenient  form ;  to  cor- 
jrect  the  operation  of  the  primpipal  medicine^  or  obmte 
UQtne  uni^easant  symptom  it  is  liable  to  produce  i  to  pro- 
jiioterits  action,,  by  the  substance. comlftned  with  it  exerting 
one  of  a  similar  kind(  to  obtain  the  joint  operation  of 
two.remedieSf  wbicb  have  diierent  powets,  but  which 
maybe  required  to  c>biiiate  different  noorbid  symptoiag 
present  together;  ori  lastly,  to  Cban^  their  usual  ef» 
fects,  and  obtain  a. remedy  difierent  from  either,  by  the 
power  winch  one  may  have  of  modifying  the  action  of  ano- 
thjer. 

A  prescrij^on  hiis  been  usually  divided  into  four  parts» 
which  compose  it,-«--the  basisj  or  principal  ingredient  of 
the  prescription ;  the  adjuvans,  or  that  which  is  designed 
to  promote  the  action  of  the  former  i  the  €onrigem%  or 
that  intended  to  correct  its  operation,  or  obviate  any  un^ 
pleasant  symptom  which  it  may  be  apt  to  produce ;  and 
the  constituenSf  or  the  substance  which  gives  to  the  other 
ingredients  consistence  or  form.  These  are  not  necessari- 
ly present  in  every  formula,  as  some  of  these  purposes 
may  not  require  to  be  attained ;  nor  is  the  division  of 
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much  importancey  except  perhaps  as  affording  the  best 
general  rule  for  regulating  the  order  in  which  the  ingre- 
dients of  a  prescription  should  be  enumerated,  the  order 
being  conformable  to  that  which  corresponds  with  this 
arrangement. 

The  following  are  the  principal  circttmstances  to  be 
attended  to  in  forming  a  prescription. 

Istf  Simplicity  should  be  attained,  so  far  as  is  consU- 

-         •         •  • 

tent  with  the  objects  of  the  prescription^  Nothing  ought 
to  enter  into  the  composition  which  ^0e8  not  add  to  its 
vutue^  render  it  less  ungrateful,  giyis  it  a  convmient  form, 
or  which  b  not  necessary  t<!>  conceal  any  particular  ingre* 
dient ;  and,  in  general,  the  practice  of  accumulating  a 
number  of  articles  in  one  prescription  is  to  be  avoided,  ai 
there  is  always  the  risk  of  one  counteracting.or  modifyiog 
the  action  of  another,  and  the  addition  of  less  active  sub- 
stances  can  do  little  more  than  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  me* 
dicine,  or  cause  it  to  sit  uneasy  on  the  stomach. 

Sdfyf  Substances,  it  is  evident,  ought  not  to  be  mhed 
together,  which  are  capable  of  entering  into  chemical 
eombination,  or  of  decomposing  each  other,  unless  it  be 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  product  of  the  combina- 
tion, or  decomposition,  as  a  remedy. 

Sdfyf  Those  mixtures  are  also  to  be  avoided,  in  which 
one  medicine,  by  its  peculiar  action  on  the  stomach  or 
general  system,  modifies  and  changes  the  action  usually 
exerted  by  another,  unless  where  the  object  is  to  obtain 
the  effects  of  that  modified  operation. 
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ithty,  The  errdr  of  contra-indication  is  to  be  guarded 
igainsti  or  those  medicines  Ought  not  to  be  combinedi  the 
virtues  of  which  are  not  merely  different,  but  are,  in 
sofhe  measure,  opposied  to  each  other,«i^an>  etror  hot  very 
likely  to  occur  with  regard  to  the  principal  ixlgredients  of 
z  prescription,  but  which  may  happi^n  vrith  regard  to  thosisi 
of  inferior  importance. 

Bfhly,  The  ingredients  which  are  to  be  mixed,  must  be 
such  as  will  mix  ptoperly  together,  so  that  the  form  in 
which  the  remedy  is  designed  to  be  exhibited  thay  be 
easily  obtained  and  presenredi 

Lastfy,  The  form  Under  which  a  medicine  is  prescribed 
must  be  adapted  to  Certain  circumstances ;  principally  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  nature  6i  the  remedy  itself^ 
and,  as  far  as  can  be  conveniently  attained,  to  the  taste  of 
the  patient.  Those  medicines  which  are  nauseous,  which 
operate  in  a  small  dose,  or  which  are  designed  to  operat^e 
slowly,  are  usually  given  under  the  form  df  pill,  or  some- 
times of  bolus.  Those  which  are  less  ungrateful,  or  thef 
operation  of  which  is  designed  to  be  immediately  obtajln- 
ed,  are  given  under  some  liquid  form.  Tinctures  alway'b 
require  to  be  diluted :  infusions  or  decoctions  may  in  ge** 
Heral  be  given  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  prepartdi 
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The  Doses  of  Medicines  ate  not  reducible  to  any  g«« 
neral  rules^  from  their  general  similarity  of  operation^  or 
any  other  circumstance^  and  are  therefore  apecific  with 
regard  to  each  substance.  But  there  are  certain  general 
circumstances  by  which  their  operation  is  in^uencedi 
which  require  to  be  attended  to  in  apportioning  the  dose. 
These  are»  Age,  Sex,  Temperament,  Idiosyncrasy^  Habit, 
and  Disease. 

jige, — From  infancy  to  ntanhood,  a  larger  dose  of  any 
medicine  is  requisite  to  produce  its  elSecty  in  proportion 
to  the  advance  in  life.  From  manhood  to  old  age»  theie 
is  a  similar  gradation  with  regard  to  diminution  of  dose, 
though  in  a  much  less  proportion  than  that  which,  regu- 
lates the  increase.  The  following  table  given  by  Gao- 
bius  has  been  supposed  to  shew  these  proportions* 

TABLlE. 

Let  the  dose  for  a  person' of  middle  age  be  1  or  1  drachm. 

For   one   from   xiv   to  xxi   years,  it 

will  be  -  -  -  ^  or  2  scruples. 

— — vii  to  xiv,  —  T  or  half  a  dr. 

—  iv  to  vii,  —  ^  or  1  scruple. 

— — —     of       IV  years  of  age,  —  ^  or  15  grains. 

.  ■  .  iii                       '  —  3.  or  half  a  scr. 

-I                      ii                  ■  —  -J-  ^^  ^  grains. 

-I                               i  — i...-^— .—  ».  -x^j.  or  5  grains. 
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Sex.'^WoTHen,  in  general,  require  smaller  doses  of  any 
tnedicine.tfaail  meni— -a  difference  which  is  jprobably  owing 
principally  to  their  greater  sensibility  from  th^ir  habits  o£ 
life. 

Temperament. '^y  temperament  is  understood  a  pre- 
disposition^  derived  from  original  conformation^  to  be  af- 
fected in  a  more  peculiar  manner  by  external  causes  act* 
ting  on  the  system ;  and  much  laborious  Investigation  has 
l>een  bestowed  in  distinguishing  the  different  tempera- 
ments, and  the  diversities  to  which  they  give  rise.  Those 
of  the  sanguine  tenlper^metit  are  supposed  to  be  more  af* 
fected  by  medicii^es,  and  therefore  to  require  Smaller  doses 
than  those  of  the  phlegmatic  or  melancholic ;  but  in  what 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  there  is  so  much  uncertain- 
ty and  hypothesis,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it. 

Idiosyncrasy. — This  denotes  that  disposition  in  indivi- 
duals, unconnected  with  general  temperament,  to  be  affect- 
ed  by  certain  causes,  in  a  manner  different  from  the  gene* 
rality  of  mankind.  Such  idiosyncrasies  are  observed  with 
regard  to  medicines,  as  well  as  to  other  agents,  and, 
where  they  are  known,  may  require  to  be  attended  to  by 
the  prescriber. 

Habits — ^This  has  an  important  influence  on  the  oper* 
ation  of  medicines.  In  general,  they  lose  part  of  their 
power  by  having  been  long  continued,  and  the  doses  6£ 
them,  therefore,  require  to  be  enlarged  under  theit  pro- 
tracted use.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  all  strong 
stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  is  even  observed,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  some  of  the  other  classes  ^  the  Materia 
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Medicsi.  In  afe^  instances,  tbe  reverse  has  been  sup- 
posed to  hold  tTue>  as  for  example  with  f  egard  to  the  sa- 
line eMhartics. 

JD//^^/r.—- This  has  an  influence  on  the  doses  of  medi- 
cines fiot  less  important)  the  susceptibility  to  external 
impresijions,  and  to  actioni  being  much  varied  in  morbid 
affecttonsi  and  the  operations  of  remedies  of  course  being 
Hiodified  by  such  variations/  The  state  of  susceptibility 
being  in  general  apparent,  when  it  vshries  much  from  tin 
healtliy  stafidard,  the  doses  of  the  medicines  administered 
are  regt^lated  accordingly,  arid  this,  it  is  obvious,  admits 
of  no  general  obserrations,  ad  being  entirely  dependent  on 
the  nature  and  statd  of  disease. 
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THE  NEW  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON 
PHARMACOPOEIAS.         ^.       » 


In  drawing  up  these  Tables,  it  has  not  bci^n  thought  necessary 
to  insert  the  n^mei  of  the  Simple  Medicines,  as  both  the  pro- 
per names  of  the  articles,  according  to  the  notuenclature  of 
natural  history,  and  .  their  common  or  trivial  names^ .  are  in- 
serted iti  the  index  to  the  work  5  and  thus  the  old  or  the  new 
name  of  any  simple  substance  may  be  easily  found.  In  these 
.  Tables,  therefore,  the  names  of  the  Compound  Medicines 
only  are  inserted,  amd  the  catalogue  of  them  has  been  extend- 
ed so  far  as  to  include  not  only  the  synonyms  inserted  in  th^ 
present  editions  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeias^ but  a  number  of  older  names,  once  generally  establish- 
ed, an4  still  occasionally  used.  I  ought,  in  the  botfy  of  the 
work,  to  have  referred  to  the  very  just  and  forcible  observa- 
tions of  Dr  Bostock,  (Remarks  on  Pharmaceutical  Nomencla- 
ture), on  the  inconvenience  attending  the  innovations  in  the 
established  language  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  as 
well  as  the  impropriety  of  too  strict  an  adherence  to  the  nomen- 
clature of  chemistry,  and  of  the  adoption  of  the  language  of 
natural  histiiry,  in  the  extent  to  which  this  has  been  carrie.d 
by  the  Colleges  in  the  late  editions  of  their  Pharmacopoeias. 
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— —  9f  zinc  prepared 
Carbonic  acid 
Carbnretted  hydrogc 
Cardamom,  smtdlei 
Cucarilla 


-  plaster 


Cabbage  tree  bark 
.Cajeput  oil 
Calamine  prepared 

Calciaatlon 

Calomel  i,  361,  409, 

Camphor  i.  57,  i54,  412 

rnUluru    _  '  u,  32 

Cainphoratud  accldbs  acjd     it.  86 


i.  492 
i.  203 

ii.  345 
ii.  403 
i.  100 
ii.  311 


ti.247 
ii.  208 
ii.223 
ii.  345 
i.  34,  iL452 


i.253 


i.  483,  ii.  213 

i.  483,  iL  264 

Centaury  i.  359 

Cerates  ii.  3SS 

Ceruse  i  289 
Challc,  prepared 

Chanjomile 
Cherty-b^ee  laurel 

Cinnabar  ii,  yj3 

Cinnamon  L  361 

'                  water  ij.  135 
Citric  acid         i,  68,  458,  ii.  IM 

-=-  L43~ 


ii.34 
257,  332 


Citrate  of  atnmunia 


• 
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Cloves 

i.  264 

-  E 

Colocytith 

•:  i.  356 

Earths 

1.21 

Colofhba 

S,  255 

Elaterium 

i;  Biis^ 

CcHnbination 

1.97 

Elder  rob 

a:25 

Concentration 

1.102 

11.' 405 

Confections 

ii.  370 

Electricity 

'  ii.45r 

Conserves 

fi.  17. 

Elect\iaries 

ii.365r 

Cdntrayerva 

ii252 

Elutriation 

I  9$ 

Copaiba  balsam 

i.  394 

Emetics 

J.  305 

Copper                 1.  229, 

28*^,  327 

Emmenagogues 

1.  367 

ii.  285 

Emollients  . 

.    i.  508 

Cbfiander 

i.  269 

Emulsions 

ii.2g 

Cowhage 

1.489 

Escharotic* 

1.481 

Crabs  claws,  prepared  7 

1.468 

Epispastics 

i.  44S 

^  ir.  243 

Epsom  salt 

£.•362 

Cream  of  tartar           i. 

363,  381 

Errhines 

1.438 

Crocus  of  antimony 

ii.  265 

Ether  sulphuric  i.  76, 

,l52,ii.l88 

Crystallization 

i.  104 

nitric 

ii.  198^ 

Cubebs 

i.  266 

Euphprbium 

1.  444,  449 

Cucurbit 

i.  103 

Evaporation 

i.  100 

Cumin 

i.  271 

Expectorants 

s.4n 

ii.  416 

Extracts                    i, 

.  80,  ii.  115 

Extraction 

1.99 

D 

• 

Extractive  matter 

1.  62 

Pecoction 

1.  79,  9d 

DeiBoctions 

ii.  51 

F 

■ 

Decomposition 

i.  93 

Feaula 

1.  50 

Deflagration 

i.  100 

Fennel,  sweet 

1.270 

Demulcents 

i.494 

Fermented  liquors 

i.  149 

Dephlegmation 

i.  102 

Fern,  male 

1.  '492 

Diaphoretics 

i.  399 

Fixed  oils 

i.  52,  ii.  27 

Digestion 

i.  99 

Flowers  of  benzoin 

ii.  165 

Dill-seed                   '    ' 

i.  270 

Fluoric  ,acid 

i.  35 

Diluents 

i.  507 

Foxglove              i.  177,  386,  423 

Distillation 

i.  101 

Fusion 

1.99 

Distilled  water* 

ii.  132 

ii.  138 

G 

Diuretic  salt 

ii.  380 

Galbanum 

i.  200 

Diuretics 

i.  374 

Gallic  acid 

i.  66 

Dover's  powder       i.  41 1,  ii.  358 

Galls 

1.  297 

Dosds  of  medicines 

ii.  466 

Galvanism 

ii.  460 

Dragons  bloo4. 

1.304 

Gamboge 

1.  360,  493 

^ 

h 

•Garlic 

i.  424,  449 
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Gentian 

Ginger 

G]u»  of  antimony 

Glauben  salt  i, 

Gluten 

Granulation 

Goaiac 

Gum 

^■^  arable 
■~— plaster 


Paga 

i.  257 

i.  2«7 

u.  265 

Z,  ii.  226 

i.  51 

i.  96 
i.  412 

i.  48 
i.  425 
i.  497 
U.411 
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Initian  pink  i.  491 

Infuuon  i,  78,  99 

Infononi  u.  3T 

IpeoBcuaa  t.  329,  482 

Iron           i.  223,  285,  370,  490 

,  preparationt  irf  ii.  287 

btngUu  i.  503 


■  ■  --  tragacanlh  I. 

.  ■—  resins,  preparation  of 


Jalap 

Japonic  confaction 

— — ^  infiision 

Juices 

,— —  ;  inKpinated 

Juniper 


■I—  ■  I  -  spirit  of 
Hedge  hyssop 
Hellebore,  black 


Hemlock 
Hcpatized : 

Henbane,  black  i. 

Honey  of  bortx  i 

— —  of  colchicuili  i 

■  clarified  ii 

■  — ■    of  squill  ii 

Hop  i. 

Horebound  i. 

Horse  cbesnut  i. 

Hydrogen  gas  i.   13,  ii. 

carbonated  ii. 

Hydro-sulphuret  of  ammo- 
nia i.  326,  ii, 

H«piir-o\ygenati;d  muriat 
fii  potai*!         i.  238,  ii. 


i.  503 
ii.  11 
i.  155 
ii.  220 
i.  392 
i.  354 
i.  441 
i.  175 
ii.237 


Kermes,  mineral 
Kino 


i.  354 
ii.  368 
ii.  41 
ii.  19 
ii.  21 
L  393 


U.  272 
i.  30« 


Laudanum 

Lavender 

Lead 

-^-,  acetate  of 

Lemon  i.  2i 

Lenitive  electuary 

LeopardVbane 

Lettuce,    strong-scented 

Levigatioq 

Ley 

—p  caustic 

Lignotius  fibre 

Lime    i.  23,  235,  284, 

Liniment  of  ammonia 

Liniments 
Lintaeed 

■  oil  with  lime 
Liquorice 


i.  441 

i.  2ST 


185 
39S 


468, 480 
ii.  245 
ii.  156 
ii.  388 
1.-498 
ii.  389 
i.  499 
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Liquorit^  extract 
LiuMTge 

ii.  118 

N                  ^ 

i.  289 

Naicodc  principle                i.  74 

plaster 

Lithontnptics 

ii.  410 

Narcotics                              i.  134 

i.  411 

Nightshade,  deadly             i.  173 

Liverwort 

i.   502 

: woody              i.  391 

Liidviation 

i.  99 

Nitrate  of  potash         i.  382,463 

Logwood 

i.  299 

Nitre                           i.  382,  40S 

u 

Nitric  acid     i.  33,  237,  ii.  182 

JWace 

i.  263 

Nitrogen                                J.  li 

Maceration 

i.  99 

Nitrous  acid                       ii,  JSO 

Madder 

Magnesia             i.  2 

2,  350,  468 

J calcined 

ii.  249 

Nutmeg                                iej 

Mahogany 

I.  255 

0 

Malic  acid 

i.  67 

Oak  bark                             i.  29fi 

Manna 

i.  MS 

Oil,  expressed           i.  54,  ix.  27 

Marjoram 

1.440 

—  volatUe              i.  55,  ii.  146 

Marsh  mallow 

i.  499 

Oily  preparations               ii,  156 

Ma^ticb 

i.  305 

Ointments                           ii.  SSS 

Measures 

i.  106 

Olive  oil                     J,  504,  49Ji 

Mercury 

i.  212,  371 

Opiate  electuary                li,  309 

Mercurial  ointmeat  i. 

317,  ii.  394 

Opium                        i.  158,  410 
--■■'-  preparation  of             ii.  9 

,        ii.  250 

Minims 

i.  106 

Orange                        i.  259,  461 

Minium 

I.  289 

Orris^                                   i.'  440 

Monks-hood 

i.  174 

Oxalic  acid                            i.  68 

Mixture* 

ii.  31 

Oxides                                   i.  39 

Mucilage 

i.  48 

Oxide    of    antimony    with 

Mucilages 

U.  49 

phosphate  of  lime           ti.  267 

i.  408 

— "-    of    antimony    with 

iron  ii.296 

sulphur  by  nitrate  of  pot- 

1.484,  U.275 

asl^                      i.  274  u.  274 

u.  240 

1              of    antimony    with 

r  i.  483,  ii. 

sulphur  vitrified          ii.  265 

306 

i.  365 

of  iron  purified  ii.  238, 292 

Muriatic  acid         i. 

33,  ii.  no 

■■■'  -    of  quicksilver  grey  ii.  322 

Musk 

t.  195 

mixture, 

ii.  36 

acid                                 ii.  327 

Mustard 

i,  332,449 

ofzino                      ii.  348 

^  cataplasm. 

ii.  419 

Oxygen  gas               i.  9,  ii.446 

Jtfyrrt 

i.  427 

Oxymeb                         H.  77 

tS6 
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Oxy-muriatic  acid  ii.  114 

Oxy-muriate   at   potash   i.  238, 

ii.  ns 


Paregoric  elixir 
Pelliiory 
Peppermint 
Pennyroyal 
Pepper,  black 

I   Guinea 
>— — —  Jamaic) 

— long 

Peruvian  bark 
Phosphate  of  soda  i 
Pilh 
Pimento 
Pink,  Indian 
Playlets 
'  Poison  oak 


.  272 
.  266 
.  265 

.-261 
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Quicksilver  sub-mnriate  <^  u.  311 


—  sub-nitrate  t.485,iiJS7 

—  sulphurebof  iL3SS,3St 

—  acetate  of  S04 

—  grey  oxide  of         Sit 

—  red  oxide  of  335 

—  yellow  sub-sutphate  330 

R 


— ■ —  with  lime     i.  433 
Potasfiura 
Powders 
Preciiiilation 
Prooi  spirit 
Pnusicacid 
^Pidpt,  extraction  of 
PnlWkttioii 


;,  «8 
i.  213 
.  211 
i.  213 


Rectification 

Refrigerants 

■         white  and  yellow 
Resinous  ointment 

Rhododendron 

Rhubarb 

Roehelle  salt 

Rose,  red 

Rosemary 

Rubc^ients 

Rue 

Rust  of  iron,  prepare^ 

S 
Sacred  elixir 

-  tincture 
Saffron,  English 
'"  ■■■      meadow 
Sagapenuro 
Sage 


ii.  410 

u.  in 


iaturmne  ointment 
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Stall  purified                  it.    .  » 

Snol                          ii. 

48 

Str6ntltee                           i    24 

SoditiTn                              i. 

IM- 

Ssb-acetite  of  copper             484 

Ssek>   ■ 

425 

lami 

851 

— ^ and 

SMcgog». 

491 

amniMia                            3S7 

Siki 

22 

Sub-iutiate  of  mercury        i' 485 

saver,  nitrate  t>f     i.  211,  ii. 

264 

ii.  237 

ise 

Sub-suiphate  of  merattr         330 

akapni                 I44»,ii 

.3f0 

SabUmatioa                          i.'  102 

Siib-Kiot,  Vinriciaii         i 

.  S5t 

S.g.r                                      5S 

Ship 

479 

Sogar«flead                    ii.  S4t 
Sdphateofalumine           i  283 

IZlininieM                   E 

,106 

pM« 

41$ 

■ . dried  ii.  239 

3^                       28, 467,  479 

— copper                i.  48* 

— —  evfemate  of     ii  221, 

.223 
i.  29 

dried               292 

9ebUe  tamr                   ii. 

«18 

SolntiaB 

i96 

.349 

1242 

aoda    i  362  ii.  228 

246 

Mac                      347 

S4» 

Sdphar               1.  16,  349, 410 

._»l,*«.rfcop. 

oiotomt            ii.«03 

per,  CDmpowid 

287 

Spanish  fly                   i.  S97, 

,447 

.abliii«.d,™hed      14 

Spearmint 

Wl 

Solpliuratedoil,                        157 

3peT»»ceii 

SOS 

SulpbBret  of  antimony  pr«. 

.233 

pared                                    265 

2,34 

Salphnm  of  antimony  pciii- 

fetid  ' 

2SS 

pitated                                  274 

.236 

Snlphoretotpotaah                 «» 

364 

202 

red     ,339 

« of-ritnoBoedier 

19S 

Sulphuric  add               i.  32,280 

SlAit,  udent            i.  114  ii 

nt 

aromatic      ii.  187 

ariiiU,  diitUled 

138 

diluted           .   185 

S,oiir  '             L  331,  3SJ, 

1<I 

ether                         188 

,423 

,*— dried 

ii.  6 

ii209 

-=-.,ai 

381 

—  loda       i47» 

■iy^-f 

86 

ii.  223 

tadi                      i. 

ma 

Soper^sulphate  of  argil  and 

aoeu 

*99 

potash                       i.  283t  484 

Vot.  n. 

Ti 

498 
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i.  347, 461 

64. 

492 

ii.  403 

i.  198 
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Soper-tartrate  of  potash      i.  363» 

381y  463 
Synthesis 
Synips 

T 
TamanDd 
Tannin 
Tansy 

Tar  ointment 
-— ~  mineral 
Tartar,  crystals  of,  363,  381, 463 
■  '.        emetic  ii.  279 

Tartaric  acid  i.  6^ 

Tartrate  of  antimony  ii.  279 

-.- — — -,  _  potash  &  soda  i.  364,, 

ii.  224 

potaah  i.  364  ii.  218 

Thom^pple  186 

Tin  490 

— —  powder  ii.  351 

Tinctures  89 

Tobacco      i.  183,  383,  366,  --*- 
391,  423,  437,  441 


Tonics 
Tormentil 
Tinfoil 
Trituration 
Troches 
Turpeth  mineral 
Turpentine 
■  Cyprus 

oil  of 


.  ■  »■ 


Tatty,  prepared 


205 
298 

259 

95 

ii.  384 

330 

i.  366,  395 

397 

396,  ii.  154 

346 


V 


Valerian,  wild  i.  201 

Vegetable  analysis  40 
Vegetables,  preparation  of      ii-  8 

Verdigris  i.  327,484 

Vinegar  i.  461 

—  distilled  ii.  160 

Vinegars  medicated  ^5 

Vitriol,  blue  i.  484 

green  ii,  291 

t ;—  white  347 


Vitriolic  acid 
'    111  ether 
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1280 

diluted  ii.  l85 

188 
Volatile  liniment  u  450,  \S6 

— ^ oils  ii.  146 

Vomica  nut  i.  188 

W. 
Wake  robin  485 

^Vater  distOled  &  ISi 

of  acetite  of  ammonia' 

i.  406,M 
...i-.  ..«.  ammofiia  ii.  S8l 

— —  —  ammoniated "  cop- 
per S8S 
—  -or  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia 8S9 
-r—  —  potash           -           Sil 
-^— —  sulphuret  of  pot- 

■■' '  ■  i .  ■    '11    —  ammo- 
nia  288 


omtment 
plaster 


■*—  .T-  super-carbomite  of 

potash,  ii.  209 

of 

soda  22S 

Wax  i.  59.  505 

ii.391 
409 

Weights  i.  106 

Whortleberry  300 

Wine  149 

'  ■     of  tartarised  antimony 

ii.  283 
Wines,  medicated  80 

Wolfsbane  174 

Wormseed  491 

Wormwood  258 

Z 
Zedoary  267 
Zinc  i.  227,  285,  326 
—  oxide  of  ii,  $46 
— —  carbonate  of  345 
— —  sulphate  of  347 
acetate  of                      349 
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ABSI19THIUM  vulgare  i.  258 

Acetis  ammonise     i.  406,  ii.'  236 

■  hydrargyri  304 
*          plumbi           i.  290  ii.  341 

■  ■      potassae  380      ,214 
zinci              i.  286*,  ii.  349 


Acetum 

— — —  aromaticum 

"    '    • —  distillatum 

— — —  sciUac  maritimds  - 

■  colchici 

Acidum  acetosum    i.  358, 

-— I campho- 

ratum 
Acidom  acetosum  distilla* 

turn  *> 
forte 


benzoicum 


461 

ii.  85 

160 

86 

ii.  86 

160 
162 
165 


citricum     i.  458,  ii.  I68 


aceticum 

muriaticum 

nitricum      i,  237> 

nitrosum 

■  dilutum 


162 
170 
182 
180 
182 
175 


——  oxy-muriaticum 

■  succini         i.  I97iii.  152 

■  sulphuricum  i.  280 

■  _  aromaticum  ii.  187 
— _  _  dilutum  185 

I  vitriolicum  •  i* '  280 

Aconitum  napellus  174 


.  *  Fagfc 
iEnigo  i.  327,  484 

^sculus  hippocastanum     '  i.  44Kr 
^ther  nitrosus  "  •    H.  'VSi9r 

siilphuricus    i.  152,  ii.~18S" 

—  cum  alkote)le  -       • 

=  -'   196 

'■'  >'  alco- 

hole  aromaticus  >  196' 

iEthiops  miueralis  332 

Alcohol  i.  144,  ii.*t44 

■  '">  ■      ammbniatum  239 

aromaticum     *294 
fcetidum  -  -295 


I  dilutum 

Alhiim  sativum 
Aloe  perfoliata 
Althaea  officinalis 
Alumen 

I        ustum 


145 
i.  424,  45a 

-  a^,  371 

499 

ii.  239 

Ammonia  !•  32d,  450,  46/ 

Ammoniaretum  cupri  ii.  M5 

Amomum  repens 

zingiber 

zedoaria 


Ammoniacum 

Amygdidus  commiunis 

Amylum 

Amyrie  Gileadensis 

Ancbusa  tinctoria 

Auethum  graveolens 

■   ■  fcemculum 


i.  Q6s 

267- 
ib. 

425 
504 
602 
430 
29a 
270 
270 


500 
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Angelica  archangelka 
Angus  tura 
Anisum 
Antbemis  nobilis 

pyrethrum 
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'i.  271 

253 

270 

257,  332 

435 


Antimonium  3 IS,  40i9»  422 

Antimonii  oxidiim       ii.  265, 27^ 

— — murias  275 

tartris  279 

■^'  —  sulphureUim  prae- 

cipitatum  271 

Aqui|  acetitis  ammonia)       i.  406 

;    -  ii,  236 

ummomsp       u  4u7>  ii?  ^^ 


aaiethi 
carai. 

calcic  :     . 

carbonatis   ammoniac 

cinnamomi 
citri  aurantii 
.-— *^;nie4icaB 
cupri  amm^miati 
diiitiUata 
fcenicuU 
lauri  caseix 
mentbse  piperitae 

., pulegiri 

,  viridis 


,13/ 

137 

.S14A. 

229. 
13'5 
13> 

1$$ 

2Sfi 

134 
137 
135 
13^ 
136 
136 
211 
136 

137 

132 


potassae 
pulegii 

.roste  centifolisc 
styptica 
stillatitiss 
— -—.  super-carbonatis  pQtas- 

82e  i.  478,  ii.  209 

■  ■  sodae  i.  479,  ii-  223 

-^ —  sulphureti  kali  ii.  220 

■I.   I  ■     ammoniac  238 

Arbutus  uva  ursi  i.  300 

Argentum  nitratum  210 

1 1  ■       '      vivum  212 

Argilla  282 
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Aristolochia  serpeutaria  i«  251 
Arnica  montana  i.  186 

Arsenicum  231, 485 

Arsenici  oxidum   prxpara- 
tuna  ii.  551 

i""   >  ■  sobtio  352 

Artemi^sia  absinthium  i.  l?5S 

-*— -— u—  santonica  4^1 

Arwn  maculatum  435 

Assar  foetida  199,  370 

Asarum  Eufopaeun  333,  441 

Astragalus  tragacantha  498 

Atropa  belladcyoa  173 

Attrantium  Hi^paleose  ^S 

■    .•■.•    B    ■•  ...     . 
Qalsamuia  Canadense  i.  394 

■  1  Copaiba  -39* 
Gileadense  439 

■    Peruviatram  427 

—  myroxyli  Penwferi  427 

■  ■»i             styiracift  beasoini  428 

— ^. Toluiferap  bolsami  428 

--: Tolutaniwi  426 

Barytes  2^ 

BcUaddna  173 

Henzoinum  428 

Bismutbum  234 

Bistorta  U9^ 

Bitumen  petroleuoa  19& 

Bolus  armena  282 

Borax  464 

Bryonia  alba  SS5 

Bubon  galbanum  200 


Cailicocca  ipecacuanha 
Cancrorum  chelse 
lapilli 


329 
468 
468 


Calx  i.  235,  284, 468, 480,  ii.  244 
Calomelas  i.  36l,  409,  ^^^ 
Calamina  prasparata  S4f5 
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GRmphT)ra  ..  .    L  154>  41SI 

Cfetpella  albft         .  .  d6i2 

Cjttitharis  •  U  997$  ^^ 

<}i^icum  amiuuton  526.5 

Cfeo-bdttas  ammoiitt    4079  ii.  2^7 

•s-^H^ ^- calcis  i:.i284,Hl£S 

— ^  |irsparati»    ii«  246 
-faxri  pi«cipitatu» 

pneparatoft       288 

magMM  u  469,  ii.  S47 
potaaw       .    "  905,  308 

puriiiiiniw    d07 

aodfls  —  331.223 


rr-T" 


zinci  prJKfavaUia 


Ctedamoinum  minos 
Cetum  carui 
CtafepyophyUns  aromaticua 
Ckifecarilla 
CSavsia 
"i  M  I  fistula 
*  ■  ■-'    aeflna 
Caator  £b(Br 
Castoreum 
Calaplasma  fenaettti 
sinapeot 


345 

2£9 
264 

2^ 

346 

-     351 

196 

1^96,  370 

iir449 

419 

..i.300 

483 


Catechu 
Caasticum  cQaunune 

*--^ lunare        4837  ii.- 264 

Centaurea  benedicta  i*  259 

Cem  -406 

Ceratum  -   ii«-390 


cacbenatia  cinci  in* 


pun 


i^m 


•«i 


^Mh< 


Cerussa 


-  cetacei 

-  lapidis  calaminaris 
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